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* * * ‘Your literary aunt, 


my dear Charlotte, has been as 
much interested in these Society 
disquisitions of Lady A.’s and Lady 
B.’s as in anything that you have 
brought under her fading observa- 
tion for years. Your literary aunt 
being herself a born member of 
Society, though a long- retired 
partner in its pleasures and 
fatigues, naturally lends an ear 
when Persons of Distinction call 
in the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker to hear how 
Society is going on now. So far 
as I am able to judge at six miles’ 
distance from any railway station, 
the highest endeavour and the 
most engrossing avocation of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker, at the present day, is 
to get things “thrashed out.” But, 
naturally, some things yield more 
amusement than others under the 
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read all the Society 
journals myself, especially the 
penny ones; and from them I 
learned long ago that though there 
may be great anxiety to thrash 
out tougher subjects, the one that 
gives most pleasure is the state of 
Society. Of course you know 
what I mean, my dear—the rotten 
state of Society: the viciousness 
of you and me and your aunt 
Julia and the rest of us up to the 
most exalted personages. To have 
that subject publicly thrashed out 
by ladies of unquestionable rank 
and fashion—one here, one there ; 
one up, one down—I don’t suppose 
that a more agreeable entertain- 
ment was ever provided for the 
People since they did away with 
cock-fighting. Nor do I see how 
it can be improved upon unless 
two more could be prevailed upon 
to argue the matter out personally 
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in one of your public halls. The 
most elevated discussions have 
been carried on in that way, you 
know: I rather think by bishops, 
or persons who might have been 
bishops ; not to speak of poor dear 
Mr Bradlaugh, who, they tell me, 
would have been Home Secretary 
at this very minute if he had not 
gone to a better place while yet a 
comparatively young man. 

Open the matter to the Countess 
of , and to Lady One 
of them, at least, cannot say that 
she is unaccustomed to public 
speaking, and no one is more con- 
vinced of our duty to bring our 
washing-tubs under the inspection 
of the Democracy. As for Lady 

, she is already in public life, 
I understand, as a Primrose Dame. 
I know she can talk, and as she 
was brought up in a convent, and 
has lived all her married life 
amongst quite decent duchesses 
and other ladies as innocent as 
the generality of milkmaids, I 
think she might be able to say 
something for the order to which 
she belongs. I will certainly go 
to town to hear the discussion if it 
comes off, as you may tell them ; 
and since I have had a consider- 
able experience in the arrangement 
of theatricals, I might even be of 
use. One thing I should dis- 
tinctly recommend, because there 
is so much in spectacle, in appeal- 
ing to the eye. One of the ladies 
should appear on the platform in 
the most costly and improper 
dress that money can buy and the 
scissors cut down to: this would 
represent the extravagance and 
shamelessness of which “smart 
people” are accused. The other 
would be differently dressed, to 
give an idea of how gentlewomen 
look who are not “smart,” and 
who live a little higher and more 
retired than the ladies that are. 
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Your literary aunt!—if she 
wasn’t so old, if she wasn’t so idle, 
if she could give time or thought 
to anything just now but her 
guinea-pigs from North Siam and 
her gold-fish from the Han-Kiang 
with their adorable triple tails,—I 
say that but for these and some 
other circumstances she would 
certainly take up her pen as you 
suggest ; but not to drive it over 
“the whole subject,” as you also 
suggest. There is still one time 
in the day when I really think ; 
the rest is all guinea-pigs (I 
mean you to have a pair), gold- 
fish, and chrysanthemums from the 
Mikado’s own garden. You know 
the hour. It is when my maid 
Mrs Pepper comes with her combs 
and her brushes, plants me in a 
chair, tucks me round, and then 
plies her soothing magic on a poll 
which, I thank my stars! is still 
as brown as a bulrush. As Pepper 
brushes and brushes, then is my 
time for real thinking ; and this is 
what occurred to me only yesterday 
in an interval between the hard 
brush and the soft. 

Depend upon it, said I to myself, 
when manners and morals deteri- 
orate in a nation that has once 
risen to a certain stage of civility, 
it is we of the softer sex who are 
most to blame. It is we of the 
softer sex who are much the most 
to blame. If I were to express 
that opinion to Pepper, she would 
be quite shocked at the aspersion on 
our common womanhood ; yet no 
maid in any family is a more con- 
stant reader of her Society journal, 
and nowhere does she find anything 
to the contrary in that unflinching 
mirror of the time’s corruptions. 
In fact, all those authorities make 
it clear, both from their wonderful 
collection of news from the boudoir, 
the barrack, and the bassinette, 
and their improving comments on 
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what they are told, that Society is 
depraved by nothing so much as 
the excessive luxury and extra- 
ordinary freedoms of the ladies in 
it. Precisely the same thing is 
implied in the information sent 
over to the Americans by some 
amongst ourselves ; so that you see 
there is not the least originality 
in my remark. But if there is 
no novelty in saying that when 
manners and morals deteriorate in 
a civilised country it is Woman 
that should hang for it, you must 
admit that there is a deal of sad- 
ness in the observation, and that 
it is one that we ought to be very 
much ashamed of. 

I daresay there was a time, my 
dear Charlotte, when women were 
not answerable for any of the wick- 
edness that goes on in the world. 
We were too low to be responsible ; 
too much in the hands of the sex 
which we are still accustomed to 
call brutes, poor things !—no doubt 


traditionally. But then came the 
Age of Chivalry; then arose the 


Troubadours — poets all heart, 
scarf, and guitar, whom you will 
have no difficulty in believing in 
(though many do) if you make the 
acquaintance of Mr Hamilton Aidé. 
The Age of Chivalry arrived, the 
Troubadours came in, and Woman 
was advanced to the place of 
honour and sat at the custom- 
house of homage. Now you know 
what we are. You know that we 
are naturally gifted with such quali- 
ties that, once placed in our right 
position, it is our own wicked and 
wilful fault if we do not maintain 
and improve it. Of course it was 
our business, as acknowledgedly 
the more angelic sex of the two, 
to take watch and ward over the 
morals and manners of the world 
about us; and it is only by sweet- 
ening both, my dear, that we feeble 
female folk prosper. And I think 
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there cannot be much doubt that 
it was done. At any rate we 
know this: civilisation has somehow 
played into our hands by putting 
into them by far the greatest share 
in the cultivation of manners and 
morals. No, I am not alluding to 
the nursery, though none of us 
have ever yet come across the 
clergyman who does not open 
woman’s eyes to her privileges in 
that direction. I am _ thinking 
solely and entirely of our com- 
munion with each other as grown- 
up people; though your literary 
aunt would be no philosopher and 
no observer if she excluded that ex- 
quisite and exquisitely unconscious 
sweetener of morals and manners, 
the soft little innocent house- 
daughter who walks in a gown five 
inches from the floor. No, no; 
I take us as we stand in longer 
gowns and innocence broadened 
from the bud : women : women out 
in the world of women and men; 
and what I say is, that the manners 
and morals of the day are what 
we make them. 

It is all very well to shake your 
head ; I will give you a well-known 
and most familiar example of what 
I mean, and then you will say that 
Iam right. Is it true or not that 
every woman has a look at com- 
mand which confounds Impudence 
in a moment and turns the most 
confident advance into a hang-dog 
retreat? Hasn’t it that instantan- 
eous effect although the look is not 
even addressed to the offender, but 
seems intended as a lesson in recti- 
tude to the lady’s own nose? But 
what do I say /—isn’t it well known 
that the impudence of the very 
sapeur does not venture on the 
beginning of advance where there 
are signs that this look may be held 
in reserve? To all these questions 
you answer Yes; and now I go on to 
say that just as it is with the worst 
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atrocities so it is with minor 
offences against social morals and 
manners. Of course it needn’t 
be published from the house-tops ; 
but in nine cases out of ten, my 
dear, these offences are permitted, 
encouraged, or suppressed, as wo- 
men please. To be sure, I don’t 
pretend to tell you that it is so in 
every class, because I have never 
lived in any other but my own, and 
the society that James, and Alfred, 
and Henry, and Mrs Pepper and 
the maids form in my own modest 
establishment. It is possible that 
the men of a lower class, less sub- 
ject to the influence of the Trou- 
badours in the thirteenth century, 
have retained a good deal of their 
original alarming brutalism ; but 
I doubt whether there is much of 
it in relation to their spouses, and 
whether we should not find their 
manners regulated everywhere by 
the prevailing tone amongst the 
women. However, they appear to 
be all right. Village society is as 
sound as ever; there is no com- 
plaint of demoralisation in subur- 
ban circles, or of any decline of 
manners in the city ; and therefore 
we need not worry about them. 
It is fashionable society, high 
society, that has gone off so shock- 
ingly. Every sort of looseness and 
vulgarity is rampant there, where 
there certainly is as much good- 
breeding as anywhere else, and 
more of a born predisposition to 
mannerliness. Well, then, if that’s 
true, I tell you roundly that it is 
the women who are altogether at 
the bottom of it; and so it has 
been again and again since the 
time of our good Queen Elizabeth. 

Of course there is the question 
how far it is true that the morals 
and manners of Mayfair are going 
to the dogs. Were I asked, I 
should first answer by declaring 
that I don’t believe it, and next [ 
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should inquire what is meant by 
Mayfair. When you say “ Green- 
wich Hill,” do you mean the 
respectable astronomers and their 
nice wives who live at the top, or 
the ladies and gentlemen who roll 
down it on Whitsun Monday? 
“Society”! what society ? whose 
society? Are we to give that 


name to the squatters and incur- 


sionists who have made the fortune 
of the Duke of Westminster, and 
to the lords and ladies who open 
door and window to these new- 
comers ? That is what I would 
ask; and then I should inquire 
whether there is no knowledge of 
whole sets of good gentlefolk higher 
up, where there is no more scan- 
dal than Lady Huntingdon her- 
self could have put up with, and 
where I'll be bound Lord Ches- 
terfield might have learnt better 
because quieter manners. 

But oh, my dear! don’t I know 
that all the time I swaggered in 
this way I should be aware that 
there is a great deal of truth in 
what is so unkindly taught to 
the Americans? All that is wrong 
about it is the representation of 
the most ruffianly part of Society 
as if it were all; or as if the 
riffraff portion was overrunning 
our drawing-rooms in every direc- 
tion and corrupting the whole 
monde with their fascinating free- 
dom and “go.” We know that 
that is not the case, and that there 
are even signs of a time not far off 
when the gorgeous Goth and the 
gilded Hun will be rolled back 
into their natural confines to make 
a society of their own. Already, I 
fancy, there is not so much taking 
of them up as there was, and rather 
more shutting of them off. But 
yet Ido not make my little excur- 
gion to town in the season without 
seeing that there is an epidemic of 
looseness, of vulgarity, of famili- 
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arity, of boulevard smartness, 
amongst people who ought to 
know better, and do. In speech, 
in gait, in coming into a room, in 
going out of a room, in what is 
said, in what is listened to, and 
more particularly, my dear Char- 
lotte, in what you might call the 
abolition of atmosphere between 
men and women, there is a great 
change ; and it has been going on 
for years. That, perhaps, is why 
it is more visible amongst young 
people than their elders: the evil 
was established early enough in 
the retiring generation to affect 
the whole of that which is coming 
on—I mean, within the range 
of its beginnings and perhaps a 
little beyond. All the Accretions 
it of course seizes upon ; they find 
it such a delightful surprise that 
manners so far in the interior of 
the Great World as Belgravia 
should be so charmingly easy to 
imitate. 

And now what do you tell me 
is the Burden of the Lamen- 
tation of Mothers in that very 
Belgravia itself? It is that the 
young men of the day are des- 
perately wanting in ceremony, in 
politeness, in even the common- 
est decencies of courtesy, to the 
young women of the day. I do 
not know whether it is ever said 
in the course of the lament that 
the young women of the day do 
not seem to mind it, but if it is, 
the story is complete and _per- 
fectly correct. Indeed, nothing 
is more striking to persons of 
a certain age who mostly live 
out of town, and bring a pair 
of fresh eyes once a-year to view 
what is going on. To them it 
seems the worst symptom of all, if 
that should be called a symptom 
which looks like full-blown disease. 
For it is not merely a want of 
politeness, such as young brothers 
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have made us familiar with for 
ages—it is not this that troubles 
the eye of the observer from the 
country, nor is it all that puzzles 
and vexes Belgravian mothers, 
You marked what I said just now 
about the abolition of atmosphere 
between men and women; and 
though it is rather a scientific ob- 
servation, I daresay you understand 
what I mean. Well, here you may 
behold the same thing decidedly in 
the wrong place. It may be all very 
well between ladies and gentlemen 
who are past the forties, though I 
don’t think it at all convenient, or 
in the least degree pretty, wherever 
it is seen. But it is certainly not 
what any one could wish to see 
between lads and lasses on their 
first meeting in the open world, 
even if it were only a question 
of manners and their cultivation. 
And if the young men must be 
the worse for the change, as the 
least discerning eye perceives that 
they are, some of the young women 
at least must feel, at one humiliat- 
ing moment or another, that they 
are desperate losers by it. But 
again I say they have only them- 
selves to blame—they and their 
sisters and mothers and aunts. 
For however well these lads may 
happen to be stocked with impu- 
dence by nature, there isn’t courage 
enough in their bosoms to treat 
young gentlewomen as if they were 
Piccadilly “chappies” unless they 
are first encouraged and then per- 
mitted todo so. We must admit 
the sorrowful truth, Charlotte, if 
it is only amongst ourselves. 

Of course it will occur to you 
that there must be some explana- 
tion of the freedom that so many 
women of the Society classes allow 
themselves to take, and to suffer. 
And you see, don’t you? that when 
we talk of freedoms we do not 
mean looseness of living or licen- 
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tiousness of conduct. From the 
time that we were turned out 
of Eden to the present day, 
there has been no difficulty in 
accounting for freedom of manners 
accompanied by freedom of morals; 
and if the two went together in 
our generation, there would be no 
need to look beyond the history of 
the sisterhood and its liability to 
make periodical rushes back into 
original sin. Whether they can 
help themselves or not must be a 
troublesome question for every body 
who has studied the Great Pen- 
dulum Theory. It certainly has 
been so to me; for how can any 
good woman decide whether she 
should wish a whole generation 
of her fellow-creatures abominably 
wicked, and wicked on purpose, or 
the puppets and victims of a par- 
ticular law of Progress? For you 
know what the theory is. It 
teaches us that we never advance 
straight on to anything good, but 
are subject to a pendulumatical 
law which swings us backward and 
forward: now three steps on the 
right road, and then by a sudden 
reaction (as it might be in con- 
sequence of the approach of Mars) 
two steps and seven-eighths on the 
wrong. I don’t like to believe in 
this theory, because, if it only 
holds out long enough, it will be 
too much of a comfort for the next 
age of Naughtiness ; and yet since 
we all had grandmothers in the 
time of Charles, and Anne, and 
George—and even of the Fourth 
Edward as well, some of us—one 
really does not know what to wish. 
Here, however, I am on the path 
which every female foot should be 
restrained from, if possible — the 
path of digression. The particular 
thing that I want to say is that 
this is not an age of Naughtiness. 
No doubt the editors of my penny 
Society papers are anxious to make 
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out that it is, and no doubt they 
succeed too well; for there is 
hardly a nook or a corner where 
their publications do (or do not) 
circulate where there isn’t a readi- 
ness to believe them. Such is hu- 
man nature at its farthest point in 
the forward swing of the pendulum. 
Are you in a convent? If so, 
whether as Lady Superior or the 
latest and nicest novice, you shake 
your secluded head at every rumour 
wafted from Society gossip, ‘“ fear- 
ing” that indeed the world is tak- 
ing a turn for the worse. Are 
you yourself a weak and vicious 
thing, practising more vileness 
than a whole terrace of your neigh- 
bours !-—then you are all the more 
willing to believe your lynx-eyed 
editor when he assures you that if 
there were no such thing as hypo- 
crisy few ladies would show to 
greater advantage than yourself— 
vice being in fashion again. It is 
not true, you know. Of course if 
you have a “society” four times 
larger in 1892 than in 1842, you 
will hear of more “smart” people 
who are daringly improper now 
than were heard of then ; but the 
rest is grossly exaggerated. It is 
possible that Society morals are a 
trifle worse than they were when 
you were in short frocks, my dear, 
but not much, I feel very sure ; 
and we may depend upon it that 
till we are dead and gone there 
will be no return of the morals of 
the Restoration. It is our lot to 
sit upon the pendulum (like the 
little cupids on the French clocks) 
just as it is going down, and about 
to make a backward kick-up ; but 
the time for that is not yet, I 
fancy. 

But then, you will say, what 
about the freedom of manners that 
now prevails; the freedom of 
speech; the smiling of matrons 
at dinner-table scandals which, 
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when I was a girl, were only heard 
at tea-tables ungraced (would that 
I had the courage to say un- 
regulated!) by gentlemen, and 
perhaps in smoking-rooms before 
ladies carried their cigarette-cases 
into them? Well, that is just 
the point I have been coming to 
all this while. Trust the pene- 
tration of your literary aunt, and 
believe as she does that all this 
looseness of speech and manners 
is no evidence of loose conduct or 
licentious indulgence. It does 
look like it, I grant you; and no 
doubt the two things have always 
gone together up to the present 
period. But the peculiarity of 
this age is that they do not go 
together. To say the least, with 


a great deal of the one there 
is nothing like so much of the 
other—no corresponding amount 
of wickedness, so to speak ; which 
is so strange a thing that the most 
experienced persons cannot believe 


in it, and so they go about declar- 
ing on their own undoubted au- 
thority that society is in a very 
(I hate the word) rotten state. 
They look, they listen, and they 
think it must be. But no. I 
maintain that the immorality of 
the ‘‘smarter classes” is much 
more bark than bite; and that 
we must cast about for another 
explanation of the vulgarity, the 
looseness, the degradation of man- 
ners, which are so very obvious to 
the middle-aged. Well, is it far 
to seek? For my part, I don’t 
think so. What do you say to 
the Emancipation of Woman craze 
as an explanation? But | ought 
not to say “craze”; it is not that 
—it is a “wave”: one of the 
many waves of emotion that are 
stirring men’s hearts, and a great 
quantity of mud, at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Now it 
seems to me that this is the ex- 
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planation ; and if you want to see 
it bodily, glance at the attire of 
some young women nowadays, 
and observe how they walk in 
their jackets from Savile Row, 
their waistcoats, collars, studs, and 
“ties,” and their gowns that 
would be something else immedi- 
ately if they were sewn together 
from the waist downward. As 
nearly as it can be got at from 
one point of view, that is the 
emancipation of Woman; and much 
of the rest is precisely similar. 
It is graceless, even vulgarly and 
violently rude; but it speaks of 
emancipation from ‘“trammels,” 
of freedom, equality with Man, 
rejection of the petty and de- 
grading elegancies by which Wo- 
man has been taught to appeal 
to the petting and protection of 
a sex not a bit more gritty, not 
a whit more grippy, than her own. 
How can equality be asserted and 
emancipation secured if women 
must blush when men do not, 
and if they tacitly acknowledge 
that there are all sorts of things 
that it does not “become them” 
to know anything about — or 
certainly to hear about and speak 
about? And why this fastidious 
choice of language for them, with 
all that is newest, raciest, and 
most idiomatic in our common 
tongue left out? That is not 
emancipation—to rebel against it 
is. It is freedom, it is eleva- 
tion, to have done with all such 
nonsense as a soft gait, a gentle 
voice, limited curiosity, restrained 
laughter, and every other kind of 
strait-lacing. 

If I am not much mistaken, we 
have in this determination to 
square shoulders with men (I don’t 
say that it is always done from a 
sense of public duty or to elevate 
the sex as a whole) the secret of 
the degradation of manners in 
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good society. Unless they had 
been enthusiastically backed by us 
in the endeavour, the men couldn’t 
have done it, my dear, if they had 
tried ; but it is no work of theirs, 
though to be sure they have helped 
it on. I do not speak of the male 
professors of emancipation (with 
whom, however, I have no patience, 
and never see one without wishing 
I could send him to my dress- 
maker’s), but of the sex as a whole. 
Like ourselves, they are but weak 
creatures; and when we took to 
shouldering up, dropped our re- 
serves, and declared for “no non- 
sense,” they liked it. It flattered 
them. They found a new enjoy- 
ment in it, as something exquisitely 
confidential ; and by way of show- 
ing their appreciation of the move- 
ment, they came forward and met 
us half-way. As men, they would 


have been ashamed not to meet our 
*jolliness” and chumminess with 
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a handsome amount of reciproca- 
tion; and so, as I say, my dear, 
they came forward. Yes, and then 
a similar obligation to advance 
was created on the other side; 
and if one striking result is the 
abominable lack of courtesy in 
the language and demeanour of 
young men to young women, it 
should not be surprising to any- 
body at a time when the evolu- 
tionary principle is so thoroughly 
understood. 

Here, however, I come to a stop. 
Believe me, dear Charlotte, I be- 
gan with the resolve that you 
should be reminded of none of the 
gifts that distinguish your Aunt 
Molly from every other member 
of the family. But I suppose that 
no author of one book ever suc- 
ceeded in suppressing an inclina- 
tion to prolixity, whatever his 
merits in concealing the rest of 
his literary qualifications. 
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Tue career of Burns—1759-96 
—is almost coextensive with the 
latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a period in our history of 
momentous importance. It sig- 
nificantly opens with the abolition 
of the heritable jurisdiction of the 
barons in 1748, and closes with 
the quiet disappearance of the last 
relic of feudal serfdom in 1799, 
when the colliers and salters were 
relieved of the sole remaining link 
in the chain that had for centuries 
bound them to the soil. This 
period witnessed the rise of all 
our modern industries, and the 
complete transformation of the 
only hitherto existing one—agri- 
culture. It witnessed also both 


an enormous expansion of the 
population—twice has it doubled 
itself since the youth of Burns— 


as well as a surprising redistribu- 
tion of it. At the end of the 
century 55 per cent of the popu- 
lation were living in hamlets and 
homesteads of under 300 inhabi- 
tants. Further, it was the period 
which evolved such questions as 
the rise of dissent, road reform, 
poor laws, burgh reform, elemen- 
tary education, —all which have 
so profoundly affected our own 
wellbeing. But, above all, it 
gave us the greatest and most 
typical of modern Scotsmen— 
Burns, Scott, Carlyle. Yet our 
historians, great and small, have 
nothing special to say of it. Burton 
and Chambers both stop at 1748, 
a state of matters that is to be 
regretted from a literary as well 
as a political point of view. For, 
while Scott and Carlyle are largely 
their own interpreters, the lights 
and shadows of Burns’s life and 
work cannot be properly under- 
stood and sympathised with with- 


out some such study of the social 
conditions of the time. 

It is possible to form a very 
complete idea of the general ap- 
pearance of the country during 
this period. Down almost to the 
close of the century, except in a 
few sheltered river-valleys, a Scot- 
tish landscape presented few pleas- 
ing features. All the travellers 
from the more favoured South 
bear out Dr Johnson’s famous ob- 
servation on the general treeless- 
ness, without his rather heavy fun, 
and almost every page of the 
Statistical Account supplies corro- 
borative evidence. Even Burns, 
who cannot be accused of lack of 
patriotism, finds a similar state of 
matters, and this even where it 
was least to be expected, as is 
shown by his lines on Bruar Water. 
The intelligent travellers from the 
South who did the Scottish Tour 
last century describe with con- 
siderable detail the appearance of 
the country. Pennant found some 
hedges and traces of plantation 
around Edinburgh. The city itself 
must have had clumps of trees, for 
Cockburn deplores the vandalism 
that was cutting them down in 
his day to make way for the New 
Town. Pennant saw, in going to 
Perth by Kinross, few trees, ex- 
cept about Blair and Perth itself. 
Farther north, over the Gram- 
pians, all the way to Inverness, 
matters were still worse. Moray 
and Aberdeen were little better ; 
but the Mearns and the Carse of 
Gowrie on the east side, and the 
lower reaches of the Clyde above 
Dumbarton, afforded charming pro- 
spects of wood, water, and rich 
corn-fields. Topham saw many a 
wide view without the appearance 
of vegetation higher above its sur- 
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face than a blade of grass. There 
was but one orchard in Edinburgh, 
and hardly another in the country. 
Good apples were not to be seen, 
and turnips formed the only des- 
sert. “The country-seats near 
Edinburgh,” he adds, “are well 
planted, but, save in the parks 
of particular nobles, there are few 
oaks that have seen half a cen- 
tury.” Lettice says nothing could 
exceed the dreariness of the Upper 
Ward of Lanark. Heron thinks 
Nithsdale would be beautiful with 
clumps and belts of wood. It is 
not quite bare, but there are few 
trees. Drumlanrig Castle has an 
air of decay and desolation (thanks 
to the sordid avarice of the then 
Marquis of Queensberry, so vigor- 
ously denounced by Burns). The 
banks of the Stinchar are un- 
adorned by trees or underwood ; 
Magus Muir remains wild, unen- 
closed, and untilled, probably as 
at the time when Sharp was mur- 
dered. Both districts are now 
richly clothed in foliage. 

In this matter of forestry a 
great change was in progress dur- 
ing the last quarter of the cen- 
tury. Then were created such 
famous scenes of sylvan loveliness 
as the Kelvingrove and Aberdour 
woods of the olden time, Cambus- 
more, Duplin, Drummond, and 
Glamis Castles, and the like. 
Many noted forest patriarchs are 
recorded in the Statistical Account. 
Some of them had been for cen- 
turies landmarks—like the oak of 
Balderran, which still stands by 
the roadside near Killearn; the 
Fortingal Yew, said to be the 
oldest vegetable in Europe ; or the 
Capon Tree at Jedburgh, associ- 
ated with Burns. But, upon the 
whole, Johnson was not far wrong 
when he said there were few trees 
in Scotland older than himself. 
The beech, indeed, was not known 
at all before the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and with its introduction the 
squirrel appeared from England. 
The larch was imported fifty years 
later. The first walled park was 
constructed in six weeks at Tyn- 
ningham, in East Lothian, in 1681, 
by the Earl of Lauderdale, to 
please the Duke of York. 

Here and there the natural or 
self-sown woods survived in deep 
dens and sheltered nooks, and on 
many an upland glade, for the 
country had always been sparsely 
peopled. The Reformation was 
effected in a country of only half 
a million, all told. Oak would 
root itself firmly in the valleys, 
ash and willow on the sides of 
every brook, alder in swamps and 
spouty land, while the birk would 
hang its fair tresses, and the rowan 
its roseate clusters, on the front 
of every scaur. In some cases 
these outlived feudal times. The 
Kirk of Forest extended for ten 
miles to the east of Ayr; but this, 
says Fullarton, writing in 1793, 
and every forest, has long gone, 
except Dalrymple Woods on the 
Doon. Fifty years ago there was 
hardly any timber in the country, 
except natural oak and birch on 
the river-banks, with clumps of 
ash and plane round some farm- 
houses. It had been a condition 
in some leases, on the Loudon 
estate for instance, that tenants 
should plant so many ashes yearly 
round the steading. (What farmer 
now thinks of planting a tree ?) 
These natural woods Burns dearly 
loved, and a great part they play 
in the scenery of his poetry. 

The general features of the 
landscape are abiding. The rivers 
then ran their fitful race in their 
present channels; the hills out- 
lined themselves, as now, against 
the glowing west. But the former 
flowed on between more open 
banks, and sheep have changed 
the dark heathy tints of the latter 
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to a pleasant green. The drain- 
ing of vast swamps, the profusion 
of hedgerows in many districts, 
the coverts that have sprung up in 
this age of sport, the policies sur- 
rounding the mansions that have 
grown with the nation’s wealth,— 
these have all effected a marvellous 
change. Last-century illustrations 
all support the testimony of con- 
temporary observers. There we 
have the ever-flowing streams and 
the eternal hills, but the whole 
aspect seems strange to modern 
landscape. The historic sites, 
shown in all their nakedness by 
Grose and others, can be approached 
by the modern photographer only 
with difficulty. 

The reason for this general 
absence of trees in Scotland is to 
be found neither in climate nor in 
the direct action of man, but in 
the ancient system of husbandry. 
In the absence of enclosures, the 
entire stock of each crofter town- 
ship roamed everywhere as soon 
as the crop was off the ground. 
There being as yet no turnips nor 
sown grass, but only a little coarse 
hay from the bog-lands, every 
green thing would be eaten up 
that was within reach. There 
would be plenty of self-sown trees, 
but few would ever have a chance 
of surviving. Darwin closely 
observed a measured patch of 
common in Kent, exposed to such 
conditions as generally prevailed 
in the ante-enclosing days, and 
though he counted hundreds of 
seedling trees, not one grew above 
an inch or two before being cropped 
off. In such circumstances, alder 
in the marshy places, and birches 
on the river-scaurs, would alone 
have a chance of surviving. The 
two homeliest of trees were the 
alder and the elder, and both play 
a great part in folk-lore. In the 
shades of the former lurked the 
goblins and brownies, while the 
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latter was used to enclose the kail- 
yards, as the cattle refused to touch 
it, and there Burns places it in his 
** Address to the Deil” :— 


“When twilight 
summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest 
woman ! 
Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you 
bummin’, 
Wi eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin’, through the boortrees [elder] 
comin’, 
Wi’ heavy groan.” 


did my grannie 


The universal absence of en- 
closures has left its mark on the 
Scottish law of trespass, so favour- 
able to the trespasser. Under 
ancient conditions there could be 
no such thing as trespass without 
clear proof of damage done. In 
many districts the country re- 
mained to the close of the century 
quite open. In Strathallan, dur- 
ing the last decade, so great 
changes had been effected by en- 
closing that it was no longer 
thought unneighbourly to drive 
off cattle trespassing upon winter 
crops. When enclosing was in- 
troduced into Galloway it was 
very unpopular. Men went about 
in women’s clothes levelling the 
dry-stone dykes. Elsewhere fences 
were blamed for making peo- 
ple take roundabout roads, and 
as ruining the time-honoured in- 
dustry of the herd, who played an 
important part in the economy of 
the township. Great numbers 
were boys from the Highlands, 
who thus earned a welcome pit- 
tance, and picked up English 
enough to better their condition. 
In the Lothians they formed them- 
selves into parish guilds, and with 
their horns and bravery used to 
meet regularly to kindle the Bel- 
tane and hold the Lammas festival. 
For the latter they built pillars of 
divots or turfs, leaving in the 
centre a place for a pole, which 
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bore a blanket, granted by some 
well-disposed housewife. Rival 
parties tried to demolish each 
other’s towers, and vigorous bickers 
ensued—a practice still followed 
by boys, though the custom sur- 
vives only in a debased form. 
The work of the herd began with 
the sowing of the bear, and lasted 
till the crops were housed. There 
are few more picturesque figures 
in literature, down from medieval 
times, than the blue - bonneted 
herd-laddie. His badge was the 
crook with the stock and horn. 
The latter Burns struck on his 
seal over the motto, ‘“‘ Better a wee 
bush than nae beild,” and carefully 
explains its construction in a letter 
toGeorge Thomson, for the benefit 
of the artist, David Allan, who 
was, however, the proud possessor 
of one already. The tip of a cow’s 
horn was to be cut off, and in the 
aperture the shank-bone of a sheep 
inserted, and in that again an 
oat-straw. The necessary stops or 
vent-holes were to be added. 

To save the growing crops and 
spare the herd, the cattle were con- 
fined during the mid-day hours and 
over night in a fold built of turf. 


** The shepherd steeks his fauldin’ slap, 
And owre the moorland whistles 
shrill.” 


In the west such a fold is still 
called a fank (Ger. fangen, to 
seize), and in the north-eastern 
counties the pumfle, a corruption 
of pinfold. The rustic mind was 
struck with its likeness to the high 
pew at the stair-head in the old- 
fashioned church-loft—a favourite 
resort of the boys, even in living 
memory, as a safe place for marbles 
and other sports. It was a Buchan 
minister who, on his rounds, thus 
accosted a boy that he suspected of 
neglecting ordinances: ‘ Laddie, 
fat wy de’ee nae gang t’ i’ kirk ?” 
“Sae I dee,” replied the boy, “ but 
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ee ken a’ sit ee i’ pumfle,” where, 
of course, he could be out of sight. 

The land in these times was gen- 
erally held by kindly tenants or 
rentallers — feudal retainers, in 
fact—who built their houses and 
yards close together in townships 
round the kirk or castle. The 
tenure was leasehold, with easy 
rents, paid in kind. There was a 
homely tone of neighbourliness be- 
tween the tenants and the laird. 
The Earl of Moray, present at a 
kirn or harvest-home, saw a ten- 
ant dancing merrily at seventy. 
“ John,” he said, “ you are too rich 
and wanton; I must raise my land- 
rent.” ‘My lord,” replied John, 
“it’s not the land that has made 
me rich, but God’s providence and 
the change of wives.” Sometimes, 
however, there intervened between 
the crofters and the laird the 
bonnet - lairds, or lesser feuars 
(tacksmen in the north)—that is 
to say, tenants who had power 
to sublet—and these were often 
oppressive and unpopular. The 
land was generally let in plough- 
gates of fifty acres each, held by 
four tenants in common, employ- 
ing four horses. About half would 
be arable or infield, laid out in 
run-rig—long serpentine ridges, 
very narrow and high in the 
centre, and always more or less 
wet at the sides, where there was 
a rude surface-drainage. Between 
these were strips in natural grass, 
called bawks (balk) in some places, 
fauchs or fallows in others, and here 
the guidwife or young callant or 
auld carle was wont to bait the cow, 
secured by the head-stall or branks, 
the herd all the while busy knitting 
stockings or spinning with the dis- 
taff or whor]-spindle, which, by the 
way, Sir Arthur Mitchell found in 
use only thirty years ago. Beyond 
the infield was the outfield, or por- 
tion under natural grass, and here 
was the pumjle. This portion, 
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manured by being enclosed, was 
said to be tothed or tethered, and 
when broken up in the follow- 
ing season was kept in oats or 
bear till exhausted. It was then 
overrun with weeds until the 
grass recovered. Much time was 
taken up in cutting the rich crop of 
thistles to supper the work-horses 
that could not be turned out to 
graze. Outside all was the common, 
so poor as to be fit only for pastur- 
ing a few sorry sheep, or growing 
hainings — that is, broom, heath, 
whin, &c.—to secure a bite in 
winter. Here, too, were cut the 
divots (Gael. dwibheid) or flat 
grassy turfs for roofing, and feal- 
divots or more earthy sods for 
walls. The parings of such land 
were also mixed with manure and 
used-up divots to form a compost 
or fulzie. (The implement used 


to cut and throw these turfs was 
called the flauchter-spade, an ex- 
pression applied to a boys’ game 
in Fife long after the tool had 


ceased to be used or known in the 
district. - To play the game, a boy 
lay on his back with arms ex- 
tended behind. The other boys, 
each in turn, stood on his palms, 
and then leaning on his upraised 
feet were thrown to a consider- 
able distance over his outstretched 
body.) It need hardly be said 
that the hill lands were greatly 
impoverished by these periodical 
parings. Over the greater part of 
even the Lowlands run-rig pre- 
vailed till near the end of the 
century. These were the days of 
Small Allotments, and, where the 
system prevailed, progress was 
slow in the extreme. The worst 
cases were in such places as In- 
veresk, Kilmaurs, Johnstone, &c. 
The Glencairn family made the 
experiment in Kilmaurs of fos- 
tering village industries by giv- 
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ing crofts to the weavers. Here, 
as in the neighbourhood of small 
burghs, these allotments were 
greatly neglected by the trades- 
people, who held them on easy 
terms, and made little either of 
trading or farming. 

In a society of few wants, and 
these supplied by home industry, 
money was scarce, so that rents 
were paid in kind. This took the 
form of labour on the laird’s farm 
or demesne (the Mains), teind corn, 
and kain fowls, the cens of the 
Ancient Régime in France. The 
Earl of Aberdeen had a granary at 
Tarland that held 600 bolls yearly. 
In the dearth of 1782 the people 
of Tarbat, in Easter Ross, stopped 
a ship loaded with teind corn for 
Greenock. Feudal services sur- 
vived in many places to the end of 
the century. They were known as 
arage, or so many days’ plough- 
ing; carage, casting and leading a 
leet or stack of peats or carrying 
coals; bonnage, harvesting hay 
and corn; and thirlage, or mul- 
ture. 


‘‘Our laird gets in his racket rents, 
His coals, his kain, and a’ his stents 
[dues].” ! 


Thirlage was a bitter grievance. 
At Rutherglen, by 1793, the burgh 
lands were thirled jth, with 
bauk- (beam) meal to the miller 
and a knaveship or allowance to 
his man. Kilwinning was thirled 
to the Abbey and Lord Eglinton ; 
Paisley to the Abbey, ;),th, be- 
sides knaveship. In Nithsdale, 
multure was held to apply to 
wheat (,';th), though the laird had 
no mill to grind it. It had been 
an ancient obligation to take all 
the corn to the baronial or abbey 
mill, hence the farm was said to be 
thirled (thralled) or astricted to 
this mill, and had to pay a mul- 
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ture or portion of the meal to the 
miller, sometimes as high as ,',th. 
Horse and seed corn were ex- 
cepted. The portion of corn taken 
to the mill each time was called 
a melder. Tam o’ Shanter’s wife, 
Kate, complained 


‘* That ilka melder, wi’ the miller 
Thou sat as lang as thou hadst siller.” 


In consequence, no doubt, of these 
exactions, the quern or primitive 
hand-mill was in constant use. 


‘* The cronach stills the dowie heart, 
The jorram stills the bairnie ; 
The music for a hungry wame 
Is grindin’ o’ the quernie.” ! 


In the north thousands of these 
querns are still in use, and a 
livelihood is earned by making 
and selling them. They cost from 
3s. 6d. to 5s, 

The ground had been cropped 
from time immemorial in a rota- 
tion of oats, pease, and bear or bigg, 
a kind of coarse four-rowed barley. 
The name of this last survives in 
the Bristo Port of Edinburgh and 
the Bigg Market of Newcastle. 
This cropping went on till the land 
gave only two seeds in return, four 
or five returns being a good crop. 
White oats came to supersede the 
old grey variety ; while wheat was 
raised only in the Lothians and 
carse-lands even near the close of 
the century. Little progress could 
be made anywhere until alternat- 
ing husbandry was rendered pos- 
sible by theintroduction of ryegrass 
and clover, turnips and potatoes, 
and these were the agents in trans- 
forming the face of the country 
and the entire rural economy. 
From this followed, as a matter of 
course, planting of trees for shel- 
ter, enclosing, draining, lining, 
stall-feeding, and the consequent 
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increase of manure; grazing in 
parks instead of herding, in which 
the cattle were tormented by the 
dogs and half-starved ; the rise of 
large farms in the hands of capital- 
ists, accompanied by the decay of 
the crofter and the depletion of 
hamlets to fill the towns and in- 
crease vagrancy, pauperism, and 
crime. These changes were ini- 
tiated and sent well under way 
during the short life of Burns. 
His father’s lease of seven acres of 
Doonholm, in 1757, was typical of 
the expiring effect of the old hus- 
bandry ; his own retirement from 
Eliisland to the Wee Vennel in 
Dumfries, 1791, was the tacit re- 
cognition of the new order of 
things. The change began at the 
close of the Seven Years’ War in 
1763, but culminated in the high 
prices that prevailed during the 
long wars with France. 

Swift calls the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before a public benefactor. 
What is to be said of the men 
who gave to modern farming sown 
grasses, turnips, and potatoes? 
The sowing of grasses and clover 
spread very slowly. The people 
looked upon such improvements 
as a freak, like hunting and horse- 
racing, all very well for the weal- 
thy lairds who could afford to lose 
on expensive experiments. The 
attitude of the peasants in this 
connection is shown by the public 
opinion of Methven, that it was a 
shame to see beasts’ meat growing 
where men’s should. 

Turnips formed as great a boon 
for winter feeding as ryegrass and 
clover for summer. Lord Town- 
shend introduced them into Eng- 
lish husbandry in 1730. Their in- 
troduction into Scotland was not a 
little romantic. James Dawson, a 
farmer near Roxburgh, went to 
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Leicester, and hired himself to 
Bakewell, the famous sheep-breed- 
er, as a ploughman. He left in 
six months, against the wish of 
3akewell,—going north, however, 
with a scheme for drill-husbandry 
in his head. In the following year 
he had seventy acres of turnips 
sown. This was about the year 
1760. The turnip had been known 
before this, and sown in gardens, 
like cabbage, but broadcast. The 
minister of Kinellar, in Aberdeen- 
shire, unwilling to weed a bed of 
turnips growing in this fashion in 
his garden, and thinking it would 
not succeed, tore up the greater 
part with the hoe. The crop turned 
out better than had ever been seen 
before, and in a few years hoeing 
in drills became general. Curi- 
ously enough, hand-thinning in the 
fields, by crawling on all fours, is 
still general over south-western 
Scotland. Turnip-growing was, 


however, long in becoming general. 


Reports in the last decade of the 
century say: Galston, few turnips 
yet raised ; Nithsdale, no turnips ; 
Whittingham, only twenty years 
since turnips were generally known 
in East Lothian ; Kemback, Fife, 
no turnips or sown grass a dozen 
years ago, fields exhausted by crop- 
ping; Killearn, turnips not tried 
in the open field ; Stevenston, 
turnips not yet tried; Cluny, 
Aberdeen, turnips sometimes in 
drills, but broadcast preferred, as 
giving a larger crop. Of course, 
under such circumstances, butcher- 
meat was not in condition till Aug- 
ust, and for winter supplies a 
mart had to be killed at Martin- 
mas (hence the name), and kept in 
pickle. Even in the capital it was 
little used. Sir David Kinloch, 
in 1732, sold from his Lothian 
farm ten wedders fattened on 
his first ryegrass, and the buyer, 
an Edinburgh butcher, stipulated 
that they should be lifted at three 
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separate times to prevent a glut of 
mutton in the market. 

There wanted only one other 
green crop to do for the peasant 
what the turnip was doing for his 
stock, and carry the comforts of the 
summer through the winter. This 
was the potato, which made even 
slower progress than the turnip. 
The way was said to have been 
barred by the Presbyterian pre- 
judice that it was never mentioned 
in the Bible. In the Lothians it 
came in about 1740, the year of 
dearth, from Ireland, but was con- 
fined to gardens till about 1754, 
when it was planted in fields 
about Aberlady. By the close of 
the century it was a_ general 
article of diet. Ramsay says that 
George Henderson went, about 
1750, for a bag of potatoes to 
Kilsyth, where the Irish method 
of field culture had lately been 
tried, and introduced the potato 
into Menteith, where a few had 
been known, but only in kail- 
yards. The old folks, however, 
did not take kindly to the new 
food. Old George Bachop, one of 
the Ochtertyre tenants, told by 
his wife that she had potatoes for 
supper, said, “Tatties! tatties ! 
I never supped on them a’ my days, 
and winna the nicht. Gie them 
to the herd, and get me sowens.” 
It is significant that Burns, who 
sings the praises of kail, and por- 
ridge, and haggis, has nothing to 
say of the potato. 

The ploughing of the small open 
fields long advanced but little be- 
yond primitive methods. In the 
north small horses or garrons were 
used, but in the south and in the 
north-eastern counties oxen took 
their place. They remained long- 
est in use in Aberdeenshire, being 
so employed even yet in Deeside. 
At Alford, in 1795, every farmer 
was ambitious of having as many 
pairs of oxen in the plough as he 
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could. At Keith, about the 
same time, eight to ten oxen 
were yoked to a clumsy plough. 
Oxen are to be found at work 
near the end of the century 
about Dundee, St Andrews, Dum- 
barton. In the Lothians, towards 
the middle of the century, it was 
customary to send the work-oxen, 
after the bear-seed was in, to the 
Braes of Leny to recruit, at two 
merks a-head, and twopence to 
the herd, and there they remained 
till the crop was in. Lord Kames, 
a noted improver, was a great 
advocate for the use of oxen in 
labour, but they disappeared with 
the spread of turnpike roads and 
the much longer journeys that 
then became common. 

The old Scottish plough was 
a clumsy survival from Roman 
times. It was not unusual to see 
it drawn by four, five, or six pairs 
of oxen. The twelve-owsen plough 
was always the mark of farming 
on a large scale. Long after the 
middle of the century the plough- 
graith was made on the farm—the 
long winter nights being spent in 
preparing it, for no plough was 
brought out till Candlemas, and 
then to the accompaniment of rude 
rites handed down from heathen 
times. The timber forming the 
body of the plough was brought 
by the Highlanders to Doune 
Market, with the black cattle, at 
Martinmas, and sold for ls. and 
ls. 6d. apiece. It was a Berwick- 
shire man, James Small, who, from 
a few models that came to his hand, 
about 1766 improved on a plough 
introduced by an itinerant English 
maker, Lammas, about sixty years 
before. His work soon became 
famous, and he established a 
thriving village industry at Ed- 
rom. The draught he made so 
light that two horses only were 
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required. In a few years the 
driver or gaudsman was also dis- 
pensed with. His business had 
been to clear the coulter with a 
stout stick or pettle, which he 
occasionally flung at the leaders. 


**T wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd’rin’ pettle.”! 

The driver also encouraged the 
team by whistling, regarded as a 
great rustic accomplishment, hence 
the Buchan proverb for much ado 
about nothing — “ Muckle fusslin’ 
and little red land.” In the up- 
lands a third hand was employed 
down to the close of the century. 
He held the reins of the team on 
a short stick, and walked back- 
wards, leading them. The defence 
of anything so awkward was that, 
the ground being full of foot-fast 
stones, they could be better seen 
in this way and avoided, so as to 
save the plough. 

This picturesque mode of plough- 
ing was practised by Burns, as 
shown in “The Inventory,” a 
poem which throws much light ou 
the economy of a lowland farm :— 


‘* Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
I hae four brutes o’ gallant mettle, 
As ever drew afore a pettle. 
My han’-afore’s [near - leader] a guid 

auld has-been, 

An’ wight an’ wilfu’ a’ his days been; 
My han’-ahin’s [near-wheeler] a weel- 
gaun filly, 

aft has borne 
Killie. 


That me hame frae 


My fur-ahin’s [off-wheeler] a worthy 
beast, 

As e’er in tug or tow was traced. 

The fourth’s a Hieland Donald hastie.” 


The “han’-ahin ” is the subject of 
the ‘“Farmer’s Address to his 
auld Mare Maggie” :— 


‘*Thou was a noble fittie-lan’ [foot on 
land], 
As e’er in tug or tow was drawn.” 





1 Burns, ‘‘ To a Mouse.” 
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“The Inventory” goes on to 
say— 

«¢ Wheel-carriages I hae but few-— 
Three carts, an’ twa are feckly new ; 
An auld wheelbarrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg an’ baith the trams are broken ; 
I made a poker o’ the spin’le, 

An’ my auld mither brunt the trin’le 
[wheel]. 

For men, I’ve three mischievous boys, 

Run-deils for rantin’ an’ for noise ; 

A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’other ; 

Wee Davock hauds the nowte [cattle] 
in fother.” 


We need not wonder at Burns’s 
statement in the first line. Colonel 
Fullarton, reporting on Ayrshire 
in 1793, says that forty years ago 
there was hardly a practicable road, 
and no carts—produce and manure 
being carried on sledges, dragged 
on runners, or placed on tumbler- 
wheels of wood, and turning with 
the axle. Loads of five cwt. were 


thus drawn, and this was charac- 
teristic of the country generally. 


Roads were little better than 
bridle-paths, and for longish dis- 
tances panniers or currochs were 
laid across the pony’s back, to 
which the load was secured, as in 
Iceland at the present day. At 
Currie, in Mid-Lothian, hay was 
taken to Edinburgh in this way in 
loads of ten stones, exactly as, in 
Sir David Lindsay’s time, he says, 
coal was conveyed from Tranent. 
The body of Burns’s father was 
carried eight miles for burial at 
Alloway Kirk by a pair of horses 
yoked tandem-wise, the coffin being 
slung between on bearers. The 
usual work of the farm was done 
with sleds or sledges, still common 
in the Highlands. They are home- 
made, of the native birch or hazel, 
without a single nail, and admir- 
ably suited for moving hay, corn, 
or peats over a rough moor or hill- 
side, where wheels would be use- 
less. They were also placed on 
wheels, unshod, made of three 
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pieces, and, as the wood wore un- 
equally, soon became out of shape, 
hence they were called tumbler- 
wheels, or, in Buchan, tumlin-trees. 
Burns’s Jenny Geddes had a 
stomach, like Willie Stalker’s mare, 
that would have digested tumbler- 
wheels. 

The description of Glaud’s on- 
stead or farm-steading in ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd’ is that of a 
common type, to be found any- 
where in Scotland during last 
century :— 


‘*A snug thaik-hoose, before the door 
a green ; 

Hens on the midden, ducks in dubs are 
seen, 

On this side stands a barn, on that a 
byre ; 

A peat-stack joins, and forms a rural 
square. 

The hoose is Glaud’s—-there you may 
see him lean, 

An’ to his divot-seat invite his frien’.” 


In most cases the crofter was, 
like William Burness, his own 
mason, and built his “auld clay 
biggin” himself, with the help of 
his neighbours. At Errol, in Gow- 
rie, 1792, houses were of clay, 
there being no stones, and every 
man built for himself. At Canon- 
bie, 1769, the owner prepares the 
materials—clay mixed with straw 
—summons his neighbours for a 
day’s darg (work), who come with 
victuals at their own cost, and, 
setting cheerfully to work, com- 
plete the house before nightfall. 
At Dornock, Annan, in 1792, all 
the houses, but the manse and two 
others, in the village were of mud 
and thatch. Heron found in Perth, 
long the second city in the king- 
dom, the houses in 1792 still partly 
or wholly of wood. About the 
middle of the century there were 
only a few stone houses in Dun- 
dee, and these nearthe Cross. At 
one time there was but little 
masonry, no skill in quarrying and 
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hewing, and no medium between 
huts of turf and loose stones and 
the splendid castles still so inter- 
esting architecturally. At Girvan, 
Heron tells us, the houses are 
huts more miserable even than 
those of Ballantrae, and so low as 
to seem rather caves dug in the 
earth than houses built upon it. 
The Hon. Mrs Murray says (1799): 
“As for Selkirk, it is truly de- 
plorable,—the houses mostly old, 
falling to pieces, and deserted, 
dirt extreme, smells nauseating.” 
The minister of Tongland, in Kirk- 
cudbright, draws a gloomy picture 
of rural economy in his parish— 
houses of stone or turf, no mortar, 
crevices stopped with moss or straw, 
window at each side opened for 
light as the wind blew, and at 
other times stuffed with straw or 
fern. The houses of Aberdeen- 
shire farmers were commonly of 
sod, and consisted of a fire-house, 
where the family and servants sat 
and ate, and a pantry, with some- 
times an intermediate space for 
beds and chests. This was a ha’ 
house. The cottage of a labourer 
was on an inferior scale. A crazy 
woman, listening to a preacher in 
Portsoy on the text, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” aston- 
ished everybody by exclaiming, 
“ My certie, your feether’s hoose, 
auld Baukie’s! I kent him weel— 
a butt and a ben, and that but ill 
redd up.” A minister, rebuking 
a labouring man for sleeping in 
church, was told, “It’s because I 
canna sleep at hame for the rattons 
and the sklaters.” 

The ordinary cottage had two 
apartments—a butt end or kitchen, 
and a ben end or spence. The pas- 
sage inside the door connecting 
them was the trance (Lat. trans, 
across). The kitchen was the far- 
mer’s ha’, where, as at Ellisland, 


master and servants took meals 
together, and where the “big ha’ 
Bible” was produced for family 
worship. The floor was the un- 
even earthen solum, and the roof 
showed its open joists, the bauks 
or cabers, where hung the winter 
store of kitchen—that is, braxy 
mutton—with strings of onions. 


‘* He ended, and the kebars sheuk 
Aboon the chorus roar ; 

While frichted rattons backward leuk, 
And seek the benmost bore.” ! 


Here, too, roosted among the peat- 
smoke, that followed its own course 
from the great open hearth, the 
reek-hens, that paid the tacksman’s 
kain-rent. They entered bya hole 
in the thatch over the doorway. 
In the gable, and near the floor, 
was the dog-hole, by which the 
collie got out and in at will. A 
wooden bar-lock secured the door, 
and when a neighbour called he 
“tirled lichtly at the pin.” The 
furniture was on a scanty scale. 
On either side the fireplace was a 
small box or bole, the one the saut- 
backet, and the other for odds and 
ends. Near by stood the /it-pot, 
filled with dye-stuff, and once in 
every house. The large oaken 
settle was the guidman’s seat, and 
in the corner behind him stood the 
chicken-cavie or hen-coop. On the 
wall hung the Aaik, an open rack 
for homely delft-ware, green-horn 
spoons, and a variety of vessels— 
cogs, bickers, quaichs, lugget caups, 
cooties, luggies, laggens—and_ be- 
neath it the deas or dais, a closed 
cupboard. <A box-bed filled up 
other parts of the wall. The 
spence was the state-room, where 
slept the master and his wife, but 
almost as modestly furnished. 
We have pictures, both pen and 
pencil, of the cottage interiors of 


‘ «The Jolly Beggars.” 
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the time. Here is Symon’s in ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd ’:— 


‘* A clear peat-ingle 
Glances amidst the floor ; 
The green-horn spoons, beech luggies 
mingle 
On shelfs foregainst the door.” 


Mossgiel was for the time quite a 
superior farmhouse, having been 
built as a retreat for Burns’s friend, 
Gavin Hamilton, the -Mauchline 
writer. The farm was of 118 
acres, and the rent £90. The 
buildings stood high, and formed 
a square, with the manure-heap in 
the centre. The roof was not 
thatched, and in the garret, reached 
by a trap or ladder from the 
trance, slept in the same bed the 
poet and his man, John Blane. 
The timbers were coom-ceiled— 
that is, went down open to the 
crap-wa’ or angle at the eaves. 
On the floor, opposite the smail 
bole or window, stood that unique 
deal table whose drawer held 
those immortal poetic treasures 
which the poet’s sister used to 
steal up to read. The spence or 
parlour is equally classic ground, 
for it was the scene of “The 
Vision.” Wearied with the day’s 
threshing, the poet says— 


** Ben i’ the spence, richt pensively, 
I gaed to rest. 


There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 

I sat and eyed the spewing reek, 

That filled, wi’ hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld clay biggin’; 

And heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin’.” 

After the Forty-five, it is said, 
dress became less picturesque. 
The repressive legislation of the 
time is thought to have affected the 
ancient arts of spinning and dye- 
ing in varied colours. Dress as- 
sumed the sombre hues of duffle- 
grey, brown, and blue. These dull 
hues were, in point of fact, however, 
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due to the wretchedly dirty streets 
of the large towns and the miry 
roads. Arthur Young notes the 
same thing as prevalent in Paris 
in Revolution times, and connects 
it with the hard riding and driv- 
ing of the time. The gay dresses 
of an earlier age were adapted to 
chairs and State barges. The 
changes in progress toward the 
end of the century were the dis- 
use of the blue bonnet, and, at a 
much later period, knee-breeches. 
In France, the latter was so much 
a mark of gentility, and the long 
trousers that of the non-privileged 
labouring class, that at the Rev- 
olution the Jacobins called them- 
selves “Sans culottes ”—that is to 
say, those who discarded the aris- 
tocratic leg-gear for the work- 
man’s. The most marked change 
was the disappearance of the blue 
bonnet. At Laurencekirk, about 
1770, a hatter appeared from Edin- 
burgh on a Saturday: seeing in 
church on the Sunday but three 
hats besides his own, he made off 
on the Monday. “There is now 
(1792), says the minister, hardly a 
single bonnet. At Symington, in 
Ayr, about the latter date, the min- 
ister tells us, young women blush 
to be seen in the blue cloaks, red 
plaids, and plain caps that were 
common twenty years ago. Even 
the scarlet mantle, the mark of 
the farmer’s daughter, is despised. 
The bonnet-makers of Kilmarnock 
have no trade now, and the young 
women are not to be seen at 
church and fair in a coat of their 
mother’s spinning. Ramsay ob- 
serves that throughout Menteith 
the rigid thrift that was a neces- 
sity of the time prevailed in the 
article of dress. The clothes of 
the family and servants were spun 
and dyed at home. Solid farmers 


had nothing better than a coat 
of grey or black kelt—that is, 
of black or white wool in 


its 
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natural state, and spun by their 
wives. As this would not keep 
out the rain, twice or thrice in a 
lifetime they bought a greatcoat 
of English cloth. Both sexes had 
shirts of plaiden, a coarse woollen, 
or harn, a kind of coarse linen, 
but on holidays these had necks 
and sleeves of finer stuff. The 
English traveller, Lettice, in 
Ecclefechan at fair-time, gives 
an interesting picture of the vil- 
lage just as it must have met 
the eyes of the youthful Carlyle. 
The Scots bonnet and plaid sur- 
tout were worn by the men; the 
short jacket and petticoat of two 
colours, with a square checkered 
wrapper or cloak, were worn by the 
women, The men’s plaid was a 
thick stuff of small checkered blue 
or green on a white ground, and, 
unless in bad weather, it was 
drawn up round the body, or hung 
negligently over the left shoulder 
with no ungraceful air. The nice 
conduct of the plaid was, indeed, 
the chief outlet for male vanity. 
Mrs Scott of Wauchope, address- 
ing Burns, says— 


**Oh, gif I kenned but whaur ye baide, 

I’d send to you a marled plaid ; 

’Twad haud your shouthers warm and 
braw, 

And douce at kirk or market shaw ; 

Fra south as weel as north, my lad, 

A’ honest Scotsmen lo’e the maud.” 


Burns’s own dress, as described by 
William Clark, his man at Ellis- 
land, was characteristic of the 
time. In cold weather he wore a 
black-and-white checked plaid 
round the shoulders. At home he 
usually wore a broad blue bonnet, 
blue or drab long-tailed coat, cor- 
duroy breeches, dark-blue stock- 
ings, and cootikens or gaiters. 
There was little extravagance in 
foot-gear. It had been universal 


to make the ordinary shoes at 


[ Oct. 


home. These were the reviins, 
still seen in Shetland, and so inno- 
cent of shape that they suited 
either foot. Even Harry Cock- 
burn’s shoes were no better in this 
matter of fit, each requiring daily 
reversing to equalise wear. In the 
Highlands there was not a lad of 
fifteen but could make his own 
brogues. The labouring class 
generally dispensed all over with 
stockings and shoes, which, Lettice 
says, caused very ill-judged con- 
tempt on the part of English visi- 
tors. The Englishman associates 
bare feet with the extreme of des- 
titution. In Hoddam, Carlyle’s 


parish, clogs were much worn in - 


winter, and three cloggers figure 
among the village artists, as work- 
men are called in the Statistical 
Account. 

Burns was greatly pleased with 
any little novelty of female dress. 
Jean Armour was one of the first 
in Dumfries to appear in a ging- 
ham dress, then costly. Beauty of 
face was indeed not so attractive 
to him as a general air of health 
and vivacity, coupled with that 
neatness of coiffure which still 
lives in the peculiarly appreciative 
epithet snod. A maiden found 
that, next to her eyes, the best 
dart in her quiver was her cocker- 
nony, or gathering up of the hair 
when snooded with a band or fillet, 
asamong the Greeks. He thought 
David Allan the only artist that 
succeeded in genuine pastoral cos- 
tume. “Independently of their 
Hogarthian humour, his etchings 
exhibit the character and costume 
of the Scottish peasantry with 
inimitable felicity.” He renders 
faithfully such an admirable 
sketch as this :— 


*‘He kaims his hair, indeed, an’ gaes 
richt snug, 

Wi’ ribbon knots at his blue bannet 
lug, 
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Whilk pensylie he wears a thocht ajee, 
And spreads his gartens diced beneath 


his knee ; 

He faulds his o’erlay doon his breast 
wi’ care, 

An’ few gang trigger to the kirk or 
fair.” 1 


The dress of last century sur- 
vived to within living memory. 
Dr Gregor, the venerable minister 
of Pitsligo, has thus described 
to me his mother’s preparations 
for church: ‘On her head she 
placed a skull-cap to keep the hair 
up, and over that a fine linen cap, 
lying quite flat, followed by a 
broad ribbon going round the head, 
and fastened behind. Over all 
came a band of thin cambric, 
drawn into a ruching on the top, 
and having a broad flat border, 
showing the hair on the edge. 
Her outer dress was a red cloak 
with a hood, and made of fine wool. 
Her ordinary errand-going cloak 
was a duffle or bluish-grey. My 
father at kirk and fair wore a long 
coat, with brass buttons, of bluish 
cloth, and, for a working dress, 
home-made clothes, with a smaller 
coat of home-spun wool. On all 
occasions he wore knee-breeches.” 

The improvements inagriculture, 
the rise of the Lanarkshire cotton 
trade, and the application of coal 
to iron-smelting, produced a com- 
plete revolution in the domestic 
economy of Scotland during the 
last quarter of the century. The 
change showed itself markedly in 
the increased use of butcher-meat, 
wheaten bread, tea, and whisky. 
An old farmer told Ramsay that 
his father was, in his remembrance, 
the only tenant in Ochtertyre (near 
Stirling) that had a winter mart. 
The others generally used a few old 
ewes that would not sell or were 
likely to die. Braxy, the name 
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given to such mutton, is still the 
general term for meat in Buchan. 
About 1760 not more than fifty 
beasts were killed in a year in Ayr, 
a town of 6000 inhabitants. One 
Edinburgh lady had still her mart 
in Cockburn’s youth, her custom 
being to begin at the head and 
finish with the tail. Inviting a 
friend to dine with her, she advised 
him to come in soon, as she was 
“unco near the tail noo.” At 
Bonhill meat was only beginning to 
be used in 1792; at Largo labour- 
ers had no meat except at a birth 
or a marriage. All over, it may be 
said that at the close of the cen- 
tury the rural population rarely 
had flesh in the pot. As fresh 
meat, visitors were treated to fowls 
so lean that southern strangers 
thought of carving them by using 
the breast-bone of the one to cut 
up the other. Pork was looked 
upon all over with the greatest 
aversion. In these days travellers 
noticed the absence of the cotter’s 
pig, but admit that there was little 
for it to live on in the meagre 
establishments of the time. The 
general culture of the potato did 
more than anything else for the 
cotter’s pig. At Aberdeen, and, 
again, in Galloway and Dumfries, 
there was a great trade in pork 
for the navy; but the staple 
grazing-stock was black cattle, 
which prevailed everywhere, al- 
most to the total exclusion of 
sheep. Anciently there had been 
two distinct varieties of sheep — 
in the north a small long-legged 
white variety with fine wool, and 
in the moors of Lanark, Teviotdale, 
and Galloway, the black-faced kind. 
The mutton of the latter was 
much superior, but the wool scanty 
and coarse. The flocks were very 
small, each croft carrying a few, so 
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tender that they had to be housed 
at night most of the year. The 
heights were grazed by goats, and 
not till late in the century was 
sheep-farming introduced on any 
great scale. An Ayrshire man 
introduced sheep-farming into the 
Highlands near Luss, and it spread 
so fast as to largely depopulate the 
upland districts by evictions. At 
the same time sheep rapidly disap- 
peared in lowland arable districts. 

Fishing was but little indulged 
in, and then only in connection 
with crofter-farming. Country- 
people would not taste eels or pike; 
trout and salmon were much es- 
teemed ; of sea-fish, only the herring 
was much sought after, and then 
merely when shoals came inshore. 
All the while the Dutch busses 
were reaping a rich harvest on our 
coasts, a state of matters lament- 
ed by Thomson in the ‘ Seasons.’ 
On the east coast there was a 
great trade with London in lob- 
sters and salmon—kippered, boiled, 
or preserved in ice. 

The staple dinner-dish was kail. 
Round every cottage was the kail- 
yard, fenced by a low turf-wall and 
sheltered by an elder-hedge. Little 
else but kail or open cabbage was 
grown in it; latterly such additions 
were made as gooseberry-bushes, 
thyme, southernwood, balm, mint, 
and camomile. Water-kail or bare- 
foot broth—that is, without meat 
—was a Teutonic dish, for the 
Highlanders of old abominated the 
plant as fit only for goats. In 
default of kitchen or meat were 
used butter, cheese, herring, or 
raw onions from Flanders. This 
dish was sometimes made of 
greens and grolls,—oats stripped 
of the husks in the mill,—for pot- 
barley was difficult to procure. In 
every cottage there used to be the 
knockin’ - stane,—_a deep cuplike 
block, in which the barley was 


allowed to lie in water, and then 
beaten with a small mallet till it 
was unhusked. We owe the pot- 
barley mill to Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who had lived in Holland and had 
seen it in use. He went back to 
Holland, taking with him a mill- 
wright, James Meikle. Meikle 
built the first mill at Saltoun, near 
Haddington, and for long enjoyed 
a monopoly. For forty years it 
was the only pot-barley mill in the 
United Kingdom or America. Var- 
ious were the dishes made with 
kail, for it was the mainstay both 
of dinner and supper. Burns 
praises its virtues in his “ Epistle 
to M‘Adam ” :— 
«‘And when those legs to guid warm kail 
Wi’ welcome canna bear me, 
A lee dyke-side, a sybow [onion] tail, 
And barley-scone, shall cheer me.” 


Wheaten bread drove out the 
only other staple food, oatmeal- 
cakes, just as the latter had super- 
seded the still older barley, bear, 
and pease. In Menteith, tenants 
sat at table with their servants, and 
oatmeal porridge was thought a 
luxury among them, bear-meal be- 
ing used. Wheat loaves, says Ram- 
say, are now commoner than oat- 
cakes formerly. In every house 
was an iron girdle for baking cakes 
—Culross having long a monopoly 
of their manufacture. The “Jolly 
Beggars ” were so merry that 

** Wi jumpin’ and thumpin’ 
The vera girdle rang.” 


The professional baker is modern. 
At Govan, in 1794, there was no 
baker, butcher, or public market of 
any kind. Loaf-bread was supplied 
from Glasgow, the trouble of fetch- 
ing it being taken out of the size 
of the loaf. About 1770 only two 
wheaten loaves came from Perth to 
two Auchterarder families week- 
ly ; a baker now, 1794, sells £200 
worth in the year. 
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The staple breakfast dish was 
porridge and milk, and for supper 
sowens, as in Burns’s Hallowe’en 
supper— 


‘‘Till buttered sowens, wi’ fragrant 
lunt, 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’.” 


To make sowens, the rough husk 
of the grain is taken, with some 
meal attached, and mixed with 
good meal. The mixture, called 
sids, is put in cold water to steep, 
and then into a big dish, with a 
perforated bottom, to strain over 
another dish. This upper sieve 
or strainer is the setsons—that is, 
what sies or strains the sowens, 
hence the name. The sids are 
squeezed in the hand to wash the 
meal out and get the good in the 
liquor ; the gluten remains at the 
bottom of the dish. Sowens are 
either drinking or boiling; the 
former, when newly made, is like 
thin pea-soup, and is put on the 
fire at once, but never allowed 
to boil. When it rises and is 
thickened, it is taken off and 
poured out. In olden times it 
was then drunk off, but, in later, 
sweetened with treacle first. Boil- 
ing sowens lay in the sowen bowie 
or barrel till it fermented and 
soured ; then it was boiled to a 
thin porridge, and taken with 
milk. The glutinous lumps in it 
made it troublesome to sup. A 
minister heard his man in the 
garden helping himself to his twal- 
hours meal of sowens, and using 
very strong language,—a rare oc- 
currence with John, and under 
the circumstances shocking, for 
the sermon was on the anvil. 
The minister looked out, horrified, 
and rebuked John, who excused 
himself on the ground that it was 
hard to catch the sowens. The 
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simple diet of those days may be 
judged from the dietary of the 
boys of Gordon’s Hospital, Aber- 
deen. Bread and milk, oat and 
barley meal, and vegetables, formed 
the chief part of every day’s fare. 
Animal food was seldom seen. 

The position of the rural popu- 
lation was, if a healthy and moder- 
ately contented, certainly not a 
brigit one. Burns speaks of the 
ceaseless toil of galley-slaves that 
was the lot of his father, his brother 
Gilbert, and himself. There was 
little hired labour outside each 
family, and not much demand for 
tradesmen. <A considerable kirk- 
town might boast a smith, a mill- 
wright, a weaver, and a tailor. Time 
spared from field-work in summer 
was spent in long and arduous 
journeys to the peat-moss to secure 
winter fuel. There was little 
facility for conveying coal far from 
the open sheuchs on the hillside, 
as the poor pits of those days were 
called. Deep workings were im- 
possible at a time when the coals 
had to be carried on women’s backs 
up a ladder fixed to the side of the 
shaft. 


‘** The withered eld that up the winding 
shaft 

With trembling steps ascends her 
pitchy way ; 

Her wrinkled cheeks with streaks of 
coom besmeared, 

And heavy burden on her feeble 
back.” 4 


The Government, too, was in- 
human enough to tax sea-borne 
coal. The long winter nights 
were spent in making and mend- 
ing plough-graith, harness, flails, 
&e., as well as in knitting, at 
which the men were adepts. The 
women’s work was never done. 
In summer the ewes were milked 
in buchts or folds for some weeks 
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after the lambs left them. Dairy- 
ing otherwise was but little prac- 
tised on any but the most limited 
scale and slovenly fashion. In 
backward districts the gudewife 
even put a frog for luck into the 
ream-bowie (cream-tub). Then 
the meal had often to be made 
by the quern. Spinning took up 
most of the spare time, and served 
not only to clothe the family but 
to earn some needful ready money. 
The primitive rock and reel, or 
distaff and spindle, has not yet 
become obsolete in the outer isles, 
but a wheel was then in most 
houses. A great step in advance 
was the introduction of the two- 
handed wheel, learnt from the 
Dutch. At Leslie, before 1770, 
it was unknown, but became 
general over the Lowlands soon 
after. Knitting and spinning at- 
tained the greatest advance in 
Aberdeenshire, where these in- 
dustries were eagerly engaged in 
by almost the whole population. 
Middlemen gave out yarn, and 
collected enormous quantities of 
stockings for export. A dearth 
at home or a war on the Continent 
greatly helped the trade. 

Spinning was the great bond of 
social union in the hamlet, for at 
nightfall neighbour girls would 
drop in, each with her wheel, and 
pass the time in tale and talk. 
The tailor, if on his rounds, was a 
welcome gossip; and even the 
poor vagrant was not refused a 
corner, his supper, and a bed of 
pease-straw in the byre. Later 
on the lads dropped in, sat or 
leaned on the deas, and joked and 
looked their loves in lumpish 
fashion. An escort home over the 
moor, and the privilege of carrying 
Jenny’s wheel, were ample reward. 
This was called a rockin’, as in the 
“ Epistle to Lapraik ”— 


*©On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin’.”’ 


Jleurish or fleerish. 


At Mossgiel such social meetings 
were frequent. The old rock or 
distaff was portable, hence the 
phrase “ going a-rockin’,” and when 
the wheel took the place of the 
rock the expression was stili used 
for such meetings. The courting 
customs were closely bound up 
therewith, and to this we owe 
“My Nannie O,” “Mary Mori- 
son,” “ Rigs o’ Barley,” &c. 

Flax was grown on every farm, 
and the cotter servants were also 
entitled to so much lint-seed to 
sow for themselves. The lint coble 
or pond for steeping the flax was 
also a necessary adjunct. The lint, 
thus grown and prepared, was 
made into yarn by the family, the 
girls being early taught to spin. 
In using the single wheel, the lint 
was pulled from the rock, and 
moistened between the thumb and 
forefinger. This constant use of 
saliva was blamed as a cause of the 
great prevalence of consumption. 
Coarse linen was woven by the 
village weaver into harn for shirts 
and bed-coverlets. The latter was 
cannis or canvas (Lat. canabis, 
hemp). A similar sheet was laid 
down to receive the grain when 
it was being threshed, hence the 
Buchan proverb, “ We can thresh 
i’ oor ain cannis,” 

We fail to realise the boon con- 
ferred upon us by the invention of 
lucifer-matches, not perfected till 
the present generation. The old 
strike-a-light, still manufactured 
at Brandon, in Suffolk, required a 
flint, a steel, and a tinder-box. In 
Buchan the steel was called the 
Many still 


living have seen the flint, steel, 
and awm (alum) paper used by the 
stane-knapper at the roadside to 
get a light for his pipe. For do- 
mestic purposes the tinder was kept 
in the tinder-box, which was in 
two parts—a box to hold the 
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tinder and a lid to extinguish it, 
the latter sometimes arranged to 
serve as a candlestick. An im- 
provement on the awm-paper was 
the spunk, or brimstone-match, 
tipped with sulphur, and used to 
get a flame from the tinder. This 
was universal from 1800 to 1850. 
In the olden days candles were 
taxed articles, and it was the duty 
of Burns, as an excise officer, to 
see that the tax was not evaded. 
He generally looked the other 
way, however, as when, passing 
through the kitchen one night at 
William Lorimer’s, of Kennishall, 
where the gudewife was busy mak- 
ing candles, he merely remarked, 
“Faith, madam, ye’re thrang the 
nicht,” and passed into the par- 
lour. There were two substi- 
tutes for candles. The one was 
the ancient oil-lamp, the croosie 
(Fr. creuset), a triangular metal 
saucer with an upright hook at the 
base to be hung up by. There 
was an inner saucer, movable, to 
graduate the use of the oil. At 
the apex of the angle was the 
flame, coming from a wick made 
of the pith of rushes, which must 
be cut at full moon, as the flame 
was thought to wax and wane with 
the moon if cut at any other time. 
The other substitute for the candle 
was the bog-can’le. It was made 
by splitting up the resinous logs of 
the primeval firs that are found 
embedded in the bogs. They were 
left to dry at the fireside, over 
the cruck or chain that held up 
the pot over the fire. The candle- 
stick, called the peer-man, was 
a stone with a hole in its centre, 
into which was fixed a pillar of 
wood about four feet high, and 
tipped with a cleft piece of iron, 
into which the candle fitted. The 
nose of the candle was always 
turned to the door. 

The appearance of the country- 
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folks reflected that of the general 
condition of the country. Topham 
says, “One must be struck in 
every part of the country with the 
extreme ugliness of the lower 
orders.” Such pictorial represen- 
tations as we have remind us of 
the Dutch pictures of peasant life. 
This state of matters was ascribed 
to the climate, and certainly agri- 
cultural improvements have work- 
ed vast changes. We hear con- 
stantly of ague, asthma, consump- 
tion, and rheumatism or pains, for 
which low damp houses, poor diet, 
working in peat-mosses, and the 
like, were to blame. Sowing, 
draining, planting, road-making, 
and increased industry have 
removed their efficient causes. 
Topham finds what he saw incon- 
sistent with Rousseau’s sentimental 
theories and the fancied charms of 
life according to Nature. ‘ Here,” 
he says, “temperance and labour 
are in the extreme, yet, instead of 
ruddy cheeks, sprightly faces, and 
graceful figures, we find haggard 
looks, meagre complexions, and 
bodies weakened by fatigue and 
worn down by the inclemency of 
the season.” Here is a vivid 
picture of the labouring poor from 
“The Twa Dogs” :— 


«¢ A cotter howkin’ in a sheuch, 
Wi dirty stanes biggin’ a dyke, 
Barin’ a quarry, and siclike ; 
Himsel’, a wife, he thus sustains, 
A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans, 
An’ nocht but his han’ darg to keep 
Them richt and ticht in thack an’ 
raip.” 
Burns says of his father that, 
worn out by early hardship, he 
was unfit for labour. ‘The cheer- 
less gloom of a hermit, with the 
unceasing moil of a galley-slave, 
brought me to my sixteenth year,” 
by which time he was doing the 
work of a grown man. Every one 


was seized with a craving for a bit 
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of land, yet few had sufficient 
capital to make it do more than 
yield a bare subsistence, and 
this with the utmost thrift, and 
the labour of the entire family. 
Classes were not far apart, for all 
had reached a similar low level of 
comfort. For wage-earners, in the 
absence of manufactures and good 
markets, the conditions were little 
better. Till the last twenty-five 
years, says Ramsay, the ordinary 
farm-staff was a big man, a little, 
and a pleghan or lad to plough 
or thatch at odd times, with a 
boy to herd in the season, and 
a couple of maids. Even after 
1760 wages were not above £3, 
and for women 20s. a-year, with 
perquisites, in both cases, of 
food and clothing. A maid got 
a serge or drugget gown, two 
harn shifts, two pairs shoes, two 
pairs stockings, and an apron. 
There were few day-labourers, and 
their general wage was 6d. a-day, 
with food. In Lauder, during the 
last decade, the poor brought up a 
family on £12 a-year. At Ayr, a 
labourer, with wife and five chil- 
dren, lived on 5s. to 7s. a-week. 
At Bathgate, families were reared 
on 5s. a-week, with 2s. earned by 
the wife. The artisan was little 
better off, the day’s wage of a 
wright, mason, or tailor ranging 
from 6d. to 1s., with food. 

In spite of such a low scale of 
comfort, health was fairly well 
maintained, and there were many 
cases of extraordinary longevity. 
Govan, in 1795, was a village of 
224 families; and though water 
was allowed to stagnate on each 
side of the highroad that served as 
the only street, the people were 
healthy and lived long. At Forgan, 
in Fife, there lived a man over 
ninety on St Fort, the estate of 
Colonel Lindsay. The colonel 


asked him one day how many 
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lairds of St Fort he had seen, when 
he replied, “Six; and I hope to 
see the seventh.” ‘‘ What! do you 
wish a change of lairds?” “Oh 
no, but I suppose there would be 
no objection to the coming home 
of a young laird?” The colonel 
had lately married. At Mont- 
quhitter, Aberdeen, a neighbour 
condoled with Mary Crookshank, 
ninety-nine, on the loss of a 
daughter, and observed that she 
herself would soon follow. “ Ay, 
fat fey [doomed to die] token do 
"ee see aboot me?” 

Upon the whole, however, the 
population had increased but little, 
many parishes going back rather. 
Before the Union of the Crowns 
the population of Scotland was only 
half a million. By the end of the 
eighteenth century this had only 
reached a million and a half. 
Edinburgh topped all the towns 
with 70,000; then followed Glas- 
gow, 61,000; Dundee, 22,500. 
These were all that were over 
20,000. More than half the popu- 
lation lived in hamlets of fewer 
than 300 souls. Yet there was a 
general complaint, familiar at the 
present day, that the villages and 
country districts were being de- 
populated through the increasing 
size of farms and the growth of 
factories, 

Although wages were very low, 
the general possession of a bit of 
land, and the comparative indepen- 
dence of skilled labour for domestic 
wants, enabled most families to 
live on a moderate outlay. Prices 
of food were low from our point of 
view, though the difference in the 
spending power of money must be 
remembered. The following scale 
prevailed at Aberdeen, and fairly 
represents an average over the 
country: Beef, 2d. to 5d. a Ib. 
(22 oz.) ; butter, 6d. to 8d. (28 oz.) ; 
hen, 6d. to 10d. ; duck, do. ; goose, 
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2s. 3d. At Inverness beef sold at 
2d. to 4d. ; veal, 3d. to 5d.; pork 
or mutton, 2d. to 3d.; chickens, 
3d. to 4d. a pair; ducks, Is. do. ; 
eggs, seven a penny; salmon, ld. 
to 14d. a lb. But Inverness at 
that time represented the low- 
water mark in urban communities. 

It is greatly to the credit of the 
people and the clergy that there 
was little pauperism and less crime. 
In Wigtown, and near Highland 
districts, mendicancy was at its 
worst. ‘There were constant sup- 
plies from Ireland of poor emaciated 
creatures, whose very aspect excites 
compassion. Every week fresh 
cargoes reach Portpatrick.” High- 
land notions fostered begging, as 
it was considered unchristian to 
refuse help to God’s poor. Else- 
where the clergy looked with 
disfavour on the threatened intro- 
duction of a poor law, and may 
likely depreciate the prevailing 
distress. Their poor were entirely 
dependent on the church-door 
collections, with results sometimes 
disappointing. At Nigg, in Kin- 
cardine, five per cent was lost in 
bad copper. It was thought dis- 
graceful that relief should thus fall 
virtually on tenants and craftsmen, 
as is the complaint of the Rev. W. 
Auld (Burns’s Daddy Auld) at 
Mauchline, for the non-resident 
heritors (a very numerous body) 
escaped altogether. “It is the 
poor in Scotland that maintain 
the poor.” Dissenters also gave 
nothing either to the parish or to 
their own poor, all going to support 
their own separatist services. The 
sturdy independence of many is 
praised by the clergy. At Ayton 
the indigent were unwilling to be 
put upon the roll, though in real 
distress ; and at Sorbie, in Wigtown, 
it was considered disgraceful to 
receive charity from the parish 
funds. Some attempts were made 
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to found benefit societies, such as 
at Mauchline, where a friendly 
society had been set up in 1780, 
which, for a guinea on entry, gave 
2s. a-week to the disabled, and 3s. 
to the bedridden. 

In those days of defective police, 
it was fortunate that the law-abid- 
ing were in the vast majority. 
There were some _ exceptions. 
Eaglesham was overrun’ with 
gipsies, tinkers, and randy beggars, 
and there was no magistrate with- 
in four miles. The tinkers and 
horners of the uplands generally 
were a nuisance. As a rule, how- 
ever, very many parishes report 
that there is not a doctor or 
lawyer within their bounds, and 
little need for either. Suicide was 
deemed a horrible crime. At 
Birse, Aberdeen, 1793, ‘one low- 
spirited wretch some years ago 
finished his life.” Generally 
speaking, the report of the min- 
isters is, ‘No one capitally pun- 
ished in this parish within living 
memory.” Yet there must have 
been many discharged soldiers 
and sailors travelling about, ac- 
customed to violence. Govern- 
ment service, however, was ex- 
tremely unpopular, and one who 
had enlisted was looked upon as 
thoroughly abandoned. The odi- 
ous pressgang contributed to this 
feeling: it harried the fishing vil- 
lages on the east coast. In war- 
time the men took to the hills, 
and left their families destitute, or 
clubbed together in boats’ crews 
to pay for substitutes. The pri- 
sons were a disgrace to humanity. 
“Here” (at Cupar), says the 
minister, “our jail would be a 
heartbreak to Howard.” Debtors’ 
quarters, he adds, were tolerably 
decent, but those confined on sus- 
picion of theft had the iron-house, 
a dark, damp, vaulted dungeon, 
entirely of stone, without a fire- 
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place, or any the most wretched 
accommodation. It was lit by 
irregular apertures, 9 inches 
square, with a slit on either side 
of 30 inches by 2. The circuit 
sat at Perth, spring and autumn, 
and prisoners had often to lie in 
such a place over the winter. 
Much remains to complete the 
picture of the rural life of Scot- 
land a hundred years ago—the in- 
teresting folk-lore, with its /freits 
and quaint customs, not unmixed 
with superstition, that marked the 
various incidents of domestic life 
and the change of seasons; the 
various ills flesh then endured,— 
smallpox, epilepsy, leprosy, in- 
sanity, — with their cures; the 
health-resurts, in the shape of holy 
wells and springs, that took the 
place of the modern drug-shop ; 
the mirth of the people at fairs, 
New-Year’s Day, Handsel Monday, 
and the Sacrament, recalling the 
joyous life of pre- Reformation 
days; the dram-shops and drinking 
habits of all classes ; the deplor- 
able state of the roads, inns, 
bridges, and means of communi- 
cation. In the larger world of 


Church and State would fall to 
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be considered the relation of the 
people to the Government in the 
respect of irritating taxation, and 
the severe repression of the Dun- 
das régime ; the various and often 
whimsical forms of dissent, and its 
sympathy with the poor and oppo- 
sition to the prevailing Toryism 
that was living in daily terror of 
the spread of revolutionary ideas. 
Church and school preserved what 
little culture there was; but the 
former was hampered by all the 
serious inherent defects of Presby- 
terianism, and the latter, in spite 
of all that is said and boasted of 
our parochial schools, was in a 
state of such ignorance and con- 
temptuous neglect as to be a 
disgrace to all parties concerned. 
One wonders, indeed, that so poor 
and backward a country made the 
material progress we can now 
observe. That modern Scotland 
could ever have made its world- 
wide triumphs in_ philosophy, 
theology, poetry, and_ general 
literary eminence, out of the 
miserable provision for teaching 
that existed a hundred years ago, 
is little short of miraculous, 
JAMES COLVILLE 
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THE RAT-CATCHER OF HAMELN. 


BY GUSTAV HARTWIG. 


[It may be interesting to compare with Browning’s “ Pied Piper of 


Hamelin, 


” and its many quaint humours, the treatment of the same 


legend by a young German poet, who has dealt solely with the grave 
and pathetic side of the story. | 








Tue Piper, he laughed with a scorn that stung, 
A curse was quivering on his tongue ; 

He fixed on the Councillors, where they sate, 

A look that was fired with a deadly hate. 

“From the plague of rats I have set you free,— 
Not a tail of them’s left, and it’s all through me; 
Pay what you owe—my promised boon— 

Or you'll hear me pipe to a different tune. 

"Tis not rats only my pipe can wile, 

Music it has in quite other style ; 

Beware, and again I charge you, beware, , 
Lest you waken the spell that is slumbering there! 
Stick to your bargain! Pay my fee!” 

“No! not a stiver.” Away went he. 

Now with joy the news was in Hameln told, 
It was quit of the rats, and had kept its gold. 
The myriad swarms of that loathly pest 
Upon its townsmen no longer press’d ; 

No longer the vermin, undismay’d, 

With ravenous tooth on their victuals prey’d, 
And folks at ease to their work might fare, 
With no rats scaring them everywhere. 

There was joy in every house once more, 

And comfort, as in the good days of yore, 
Until one day of sultry heats 

Hung heavy o’er Hameln’s silent streets. 

The town seemed in a death-trance seal’d ; 

The men were away at work a-field, 

While in their homes so hush’d and still 

The women toiled as good housewives will. 
Then through the empty streets, with slow 

And wary steps,—a dusky glow 
In his keen eyes, and in his face 
A purpose dire,—did the Piper pace. 






























































The Rat-catcher of Hameln. 


He held the pipe in his right hand, 
By his bony fingers firmly spann’d ; 
Slowly he raised it up, and to 
His lips he set it, then withdrew, 
As though his heart had failed him then ; 
But, quick! ’twas back at his lips again. 
Then strains, so marvellously sweet 
As never mortal ear did greet, 
Flow from the pipe,—a music rare, 
Like spirit-voices in the air, 
Entrancing, thrilling, plaintive, mild, 
Demonic, weird, ear-piercing, wild. 

Onward he strides; through street on street 
He takes his way with stealthy feet, 
And on his unblest path he bears 
From house to house the magic airs ; 
And where her darlings young and fair 
Nestled within the mother’s care, 
Wherever childhood’s eye shone bright, 
There did the magic use its might. 
The witching music, floating round, 
Their souls within its meshes bound ; 
Hark! Hark! It strikes upon the ear. 
They stretch their little necks to hear, 
Within their eyes gleams such delight, 
As though heaven opened to their sight, 
And to the Piper, one by one, 
Away the little creatures run. 
The mother chides—no heed give they, 
But one and all they rush away. 
If little ones lay sick a-bed, 
Away at once their sickness fled ; 
Out of their mother’s arms they slip, 
And shout and gambol, jump and skip. 
With warning voice, sweet, full of pain, 
She calls to them, but calls in vain; 
One sound alone their being sways, 
The music the rat-catcher plays. 
O’er every house, o’er every street 
He casts his spell of music sweet, 
And, snared in it, the children throng 
Troops after him the town along. 
Out through the gate, on, on they sweep, 
Till they are stay’d by a mountain steep. 
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He looks round at them, as they sped, 
So blithe of heart, so rosy red, 
Poor innocents that should, perdie, 
The victims of his vengeance be. 
Then for a moment swept a trace 
Of pity o’er his wrathful face. 
Does he of the parents’ anguish think, 
And from his vengeful purpose shrink ? 
From life’s tree shall he rudely tear 
The buds that scarce have burgeon’d there? 
He stays the spell—the pipe is hush’d. 
Pity his hate has wellnigh crush’d, 
When Hameln meets his view, and straight 
The pipe resounds, and all is hate. 
With tones low, sweet, yet dread to hear, 
With tones wild, wondrous, eldritch, drear, 
Does he the troops of children clasp,— 
Not one of them eludes his grasp. 

So to the mountain on he goes, 
The children round him, rows on rows, 
When unseen hands with crash and shock 
Split wide the adamantine rock. 
In pours the living torrent, then 
The mountain closes up again, 
And Hameln’s luckless children all 
Are lost behind that stony wall. 

Heavily on the unhappy town 
The Piper’s vengeance settled down ; 
Mother’s hearts many it caused to break, 
And there even now men’s souls will ache, 
To think of Hameln and the day 
The Piper’s music lured away 
Her children, and their souls are stirr’d, 
With anguish, just as though they heard 
The strains so sweet, so dread to hear, 
The strains so eldritch, wild, and drear, 
Round Poppenberg! that rang, when it 
To swallow up Hameln’s children split. 

THEODORE MARrtTIN. 


!'The mountain into which, according to the legend as told by the Brothers 
Grimm, the children disappeared. 























Ir was once accepted as a matter 
of history that Abel Jans Tasman, 
the discoverer of Tasmaniaand New 
Zealand, was inspired by a romantic 
passion for Marie Van Diemen to 
name Maria Island after his in- 
amorata, and the more important 
territory now known as Tasmania 
after her father, Anthony Van 
Diemen, Governor-General of the 
Dutch settlement in Batavia. It 
would be pleasant if we could pin 
our faith to this legend, and think 
of Tasman, the bold explorer and 
skilful seaman, as a sentimental 
mariner who, while his vessel 
breasted the wild and unknown 
waters of the Southern Ocean, 
conned over a sonnet to his Marie, 
and languished for that fair one 
left over the sea in her Batavian 
home. But in this utilitarian and 
sceptical age the tradition, with 
many another equally precious to 
us, has disappeared. There are 
sceptics who doubt that the Iron 
Duke said, “ Up, Guards, and at 
’em”; who discredit the ultra- 
chivalrous boast of the French 
Guard that they never fired first ; 
who are quite disposed to believe 
that Joan of Arc, instead of going 
as a virginal victim to the stake, 
settled down as hostess of a wine- 
house, wife of a commonplace hus- 
band, and mother of thirteen very 
ordinary children; and such as 
they have abandoned this poetical 
tradition about Tasman. 
Regarding him as the intrepid 
Dutch navigator only, we must 
give him full credit as one of the 
first discoverers of Australasia— 
credit all the fuller because he 
preceded any other explorer in 
Southern Australasia by more 
than a century. It was upon the 
14th August 1642 that Tasman 
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embarked at Batavia on board 
the Heemskirk with the fly-boat 


Zeehan in attendance. The ex- 
pedition was directed from Maur- 
itius (which, having been discov- 
ered in 1505, was now in possession 
of the Dutch) on the 8th October, 
and on the 24th November 1642 
land was sighted at or about Point 
Hibbs on the west coast of Tas- 
mania, a little to the south of Mac- 
quarie harbour, which was only dis- 
covered one hundred and seventy- 
four years later. In the evening 
of that day the explorers observed 
lofty mountains rising inland to the 
east-south-east and north-east. Of 
these mountains (which were the 
first prominent landmarks noticed 
by Tasman, and named Heemskirk 
and Zeehan after his two vessels), 
Mount Zeehan, as the centre of 
the Tasmanian west-coast silver- 
fields, is the point of the island to 
which the people of that and other 
colonies look with abundant hope 
and rapt interest at the present 
time. 

This expedition in search of the 
“Great South Land” deserves, 
I think, a position in our records 
of maritime prowess second only 
to the three great voyages of 
Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and 
Magellan. It was as hazardous as 
it was successful, and its trium- 
phant result was due, not to blind 
chance, but to skill and wonderful 
observation, as is evidenced by the 
following opinion expressed by 
Tasman’s navigating officers: ‘‘ We 
should keep to the 44° south lati- 
tude until we have passed 150° 
longitude ; then make for latitude 
40° south, and steering northwards, 
search with the trade-winds from 
east to west for the Solomon 
Islands. We imagine, if we meet 
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with no mainland till we come to 
150° longitude, we must then meet 
with islands.” 

From Point Hibbs Tasman 
directed his course southwards 
along the southern portion of the 
west coast, and then eastward 
round the southern coast, sighting 
several islands which he noted, 
and one group which he named 
‘the Boreels,” in honour of the 
Council of India. He went some 
distance up Storm Bay, and on 
the Ist December came to anchor 
in Frederik Hendrik Bay (now 
better known as Marion Bay). 
“Here,” the chronicler of this 
voyage tells us, “those in boats 
despatched to the shore observed 
evidences indicating the presence 
of the natives. They saw that some 
of the larger trees were notched 
by flintstone to facilitate climbing, 
as was supposed for birds’ nests 
(more probably for opossums), and 
two days later Tasman’s carpenter 
swam ashore in a little bay to the 
south-east of their former anchor- 
age, and, near four remarkable 
trees standing in the form of a 
crescent, he erected a post on 
which a compass was carved, and 
left the Prince’s (Frederik Hend- 
rik’s) flag flying upon it.” 

So was Tasmania (then, and 
until the discovery of Bass Strait 
by Dr Bass in 1797, believed to 
be a part of the great continent of 
Australia or New Holland) taken 
possession of on behalf of Holland, 
Britain’s formidable rival in the 
work of colonisation and on the sea; 
the guns of whose hostile fleet 
were not so long after to be heard 
by Charles II.’s dismayed courtiers 
at Whitehall. 

Leaving Frederik Hendrik Bay, 
Tasman sailed along the east coast, 
naming Maria Island, Schouten 
Island (in honour of the Dutch 
commander who first rounded 
Cape Horn in 1610), and other 
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places, and finally losing sight of 
Tasmania at St Patrick’s Head. He 
then steered to New Zealand, of 
which he was also the discoverer, 
and finally reaching Batavia, “ the 
sturdy navigator was enabled to 
place on record the marvels of his 
remarkable voyage, which, with 
characteristic devotion, he closed 
with ‘God be praised for this 
happy voyage! Amen.’ ” 

The cynic might in this prayer 
find confirmation of the proposi- 
tion that Tasman was not the 
victim of a passion for Marie Van 
Diemen, inasmuch as he would 
hardly have praised God with so 
much fervour for a voyage which 
had sundered him from his lady- 
love, whatever might have been 
his feeling in this respect had she 
been his wife. 

But there were explorers in 
Australasia before Tasman’s dis- 
covery of Tasmania and New 
Zealand. There was one who pre- 
ceded the discoverer of Cape Horn 
—Quiros to wit, who in 1606 dis- 
covered the continent (the coast 
between Cooktown and Townsville, 
which he named Austrialia del 
Espiritu Santo, in honour of Philip 
of Austria). Purchas, in his Eng- 
lish translation of Quiros’s voyage 
(1625), called the territory dis- 
covered Australia Incognita. Yet 
for many years subsequent to the 
later discovery of Tasmania Aus- 
tralia was known generally as New 
Holland, and, as to the eastern 
portion at all events, was for a 
long period subject to some 
shadowy claim of the Dutch. As 
phantasmal as this claim was an 
imaginary stream running north 
and south, which was supposed to 
divide New Holland into two 
sections. 

The inventor of the term “ Aus- 
tralasia” was the president of the 
Parliament of Dijon, M. Charles 
de Brosses, who, in his ‘ Histoires 
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des Navigations aux Terres Aus- 
trales’ (1756), strongly urged the 
Government of France to establish 
a French colony in the South Seas. 


“Tn this work the author passes in 
review the relative advantages of 
various portions of the Southern 
world, and concludes that some part 
of Australasia offers the best pros- 
pect for settlement, the country being 
favourable and access easy, with Pon- 
dicherry as a base of operations. He 
rejects New Zealand and Van Die- 
men’s Land as too remote ; and, after 
hesitating as to Quiros’s Terre de St 
Esprit, finally inclines to New Britain 
as the most suitable locality. With 
a sagacious foresight, since amply 
justified by events, he declares that 
any colony planted in these regions 
would hold Ariadne’s clue to the 
whole Southern world. From such 
a centre every part of this new realm 
could in time be explored and con- 
quered, from the Equator to the An- 
taretic Circle. He elaborately dis- 
cusses the best means of forming such 
a settlement, and recommends that 
after its first establishment a certain 
number of convicts, male and female, 
should be sent to it every year to 
supply the necessary labour, and to 
be in time transformed from a danger 
and burden to the State into indus- 
trious and useful citizens. Still 
further to strengthen the new colony, 
he would deport to it, as free citizens, 
numbers of foundlings, who are in a 
sense the property of the State which 
has reared them, and can therefore 
dispose of them at its pleasure. And 
he warns his countrymen against the 
danger of waiting until some other 
nation had proved the practicability 
of a colony by trying the experiment ; 
for, he urged, when once any nation 
has gained a foothold it will not suffer 
another to share the territory to which 
it has thus acquired a right by con- 
quest.” 

The counsel of De Brosses was 
not acted upon by the French 
Government, nor, until Captain 
Cook hoisted the British flag at 
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Botany Bay in 1770, thirty-two 
years later, by any other nation. 
Cook made this splendid territory 
known in fact, and removed it out 
of the region of bare conjecture. 
Prior to his visit parts of the 
northern and western coasts and 
the Bay of Storm: in the South 
were laid down more or less 
vaguely in the charts on the 
authority of the reports of Dutch 
navigators of the preceding cen- 
tury, and these reports spoke only 
of forbidding shores and desolate 
territory. The right to these 
coasts was conceded without ques- 
tion to the Dutch, for none other 
desired them. The English had 
no part in these discoveries, save 
only William Dampier, who, 
touching on the western coast in 
1688, found a barren sandy soil, 
inhabited by wretched savages, 
without redeeming advantages, 
and left it with the opinion that 
it was the most miserable spot on 
the face of the earth. 

Cook returning in 1770 from 
Tahiti, whither he had gone to 
observe the transit of Venus, and 
in pursuance of instructions to 
solve the mystery of the Great 
South Land, rediscovered and sur- 
veyed the islands of New Zealand, 
and thence sailed west to the 
eastern shore of New Holland. 
He explored that coast from Cape 
Howe to Cape York, landed at Bot- 
any Bay, and hoisting the English 
flag, took possession of the country 
in the name of King George. He 
then returned home and reported 
his discovery as a fine and fertile 
territory, with a temperate climate, 
well suited for English settlers. 
At home the growth of feeling in 
favour of a milder penal system 
had rendered it necessary to devise 
some scheme for the more merciful 


1 «French in Van Diemen’s Land and First Settlement of Tasmania ”—Tas- 
manian Parliamentary Paper, No. 107 of 1889. 
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disposition of criminals, and Pitt’s 
Government chose Botany Bay as 
the field for a project which should 
ameliorate the conditions of trans- 
portation and lay the foundation 
of a new colony. In January 
1788 Governor Phillip planted the 
first settlement in Australia, very 
much on the lines indicated by De 
Brosses, at Botany Bay ; but this 
place proving unsuitable, the colony 
was transferred to Port Jackson, 
on the magnificent harbour upon 
which Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, now stands. 
Tasmania, subsequent to Tas- 
man’s discovery in 1642, was not 
again visited until 1772, when the 
French navigator Marion du Fresne 
anchored his ships Mascarin and 
Castries in Frederik Hendrik Bay, 
now known as Marion Bay after 
this French commander. Captain 
Marion stayed six days, landed 
and attempted to establish inter- 


course with the natives, with the 
untoward result that an encounter 
occurred, and the first Tasmanian 


native fell under the fire of 
European muskets. 

In 1773 Captain Furneaux in the 
English ship Adventure paid a 
chance visit, anchored in the bay 
now known by his name, and went 
his way. In 1777 (Cook’s third 
and last expedition) the Resolu- 
tion and Discovery entered Ad- 
venture Bay, and Captain Cook 
landed. In 1789 Captain Cox in 
the brig Mercury sailed between 
the Tasmanian mainland and the 
Schouten and Maria Islands, and 
discovered Oyster Bay ; and Lieu- 
tenant Bligh, on his way to Tahiti, 
touched at several places on the 
south-east coast. In 1792 Bligh 
paid a visit to the south of the 
island, and planted some trees. 
This was subsequent to the mutiny 
of his crew, who took refuge and 
settled in Pitcairn Islands. In 
1792-93, the French Rear-Admiral 
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Bruny D’Entrecasteaux, with the 
ships Récherche and Esperance, 
paid two separate visits, and made 
excellent surveys of Storm Bay and 
other Tasmanian waters. He was 
accompanied by Labillardiére, the 
eminent botanist, and his expedi- 
tion added many names to the 
Tasmanian coastal map which are 
still retained. In 1794, Captain 
Hayes, of the East India Com- 
pany’s navy, with the ships Duke 
of Clarence and Duchess, entered 
the estuary of the Derwent, which 
he so named, D’Entrecasteaux hav- 
ing previously explored this river, 
and styled it somewhat inappro- 
priately, “ Rivitre du Nord.” In 
1790 an expedition under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Flinders sailed 
from Port Jackson, with the object 
of demonstrating the insular char- 
acter of Tasmania, already ascer- 
tained by Dr Bass’s discovery of 
Bass Strait, and circumnavigated 
the island. In 1802 another 
French expedition under Commo- 
dore Baudin visited Tasmania, and 
this time in some force, the ships 
Géographe and Naturaliste and the 
corvette Casuarina comprising Bau- 
din’s small fleet. As to this visit, 
it is recorded, “A careful survey 
was made of the east coast. Monge, 
the surgeon, died here, and was 
buried at Maria Island. Géographe 
Strait was named in honour of 
the commodore’s ship; Freycinet’s 
Peninsula in honour of Lieuten- 
ant Freycinet. Peron, the eminent 
naturalist, who afterwards wrote 
a history of the expedition, gives 
an interesting account of their in- 
tercourse with the natives.” 
Finally, in 1803 the first settle- 
ment was founded in Tasmania, 
Lieutenant Bowen, in accordance 
with orders from Governor King 
of New South Wales, having es- 
tablished a colony at Risdon Cove 
on the Derwent in September of 
that year. In thus asserting Eng- 
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land’s claim to Tasmania, Governor 
King, as I have said before, re- 
garded this island as a part of the 
continent of Australia, upon which, 
so far, New South Wales was the 
only colony. 

So, with an army of one lance- 
corporal and seven rank and file, 
a civil service of three persons, in- 
cluding himself, and for subjects 
six free persons and 24 convicts, 
Lieutenant Bowen established his 
new dominion. The statistics of 
this new possession were simplicity 
itself. There were no taxes, re- 
venue, or production to take heed 
of. The total wealth of the colony, 
in a developed form, consisted of 
six months’ provisions, the Deputy- 
Governor's horse, ten head of 


cattle, a few goats, pigs, and fowls, 
and some seed grain. 

Established upon this modest 
basis in 1803, Tasmania progressed 
slowly but surely as a pastoral and, 


in a smaller degree, agricultural 
colony. In some respects the ex- 
istence of a penal settlement in the 
island, first on the Derwent, then 
at Macquarie harbour, and lastly 
at Port Arthur, probably operated 
asan advantage. It certainly had 
the effect of distributing annually 
a considerable amount of imperial 
money. It also gave to the early 
colonists, by means of convict 
labour, many excellent and lasting 
public works which could not 
otherwise have been provided ; and 
it added largely to the status of 
local society through the officers of 
the imperial staff and of regiments 
quartered in the island. But the 
permanent employment of the col- 
ony as a prison-house for British 
convicts was, after a time, felt by 
the free settlers to be unendurable. 
A league was formed to oppose 
further transportation, and the 
case of the colonists was put so 
forcibly and persistently to the 
home Government that their cause 
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prevailed. And one of the first 
acts of the Aberdeen Administra- 
tion upon coming into power in 
1852 was to announce, through the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Colonial 
Secretary of the day, that trans- 
portation had absolutely ceased. 

It may be said now, happily, 
that the effects of that system have 
entirely died out in Tasmania. 
There is no longer any taint of 
convictism in the community. 
There is no criminal class, and no- 
where in the civilised world is there 
less crime. 

But both before and for some 
years after the abolition of trans- 
portation, the Tasmanian people 
lived in ignorance of the great 
mineral wealth that abounded 
from shore to shore in all direc- 
tions. They pursued their Arca- 
dian occupations, planted and 
reaped their crops, and tended 
their flocks and herds as peacefully 
as natives and bushrangers would 
permit, and with such vicissitudes, 
of a milder form, as are common 
to the agricultural and pastoral 
industries. 

Very early in their career these 
enterprising settlers encountered 
a disastrous reverse of fortune. 
Three years after the foundation 
of the colony, famine, for the first 
and last time, made its appearance. 
This was due to the terrible de- 
struction of crops and stock in 
New South Wales, caused by a 
heavy flood in the Hawkesbury 
river, and subsequent failure of 
the wheat crop. Tasmania shared 
in this deplorable visitation. The 
famine lasted, to a greater or less 
degree, through the years 1808 
and 1809 into 1810. At times 
during this period of want the 
settlers in Tasmania were in a con- 
dition of almost absolute starva- 
tion: wheat rose to £4 per bushel ; 
and in 1810 the Government, un- 
able to find provisions for the 
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people, adopted the extreme meas- 
ure of releasing the convicts, in 
order that these unfortunates might 
seek their food in the form of the 
wild creatures of the bush. In 
1810 relief came from India, 
whence a cargo of wheat was 
received, 

The afflicted colonies survived 
this crisis, as they have since sur- 
vived through crises less terrible 
although more talked about, and 
Tasmania in 1815-16 was in a 
position to export 15,000 bushels 
of wheat to Sydney. In 1820 she 
imported, for the first time, pure 
merino lambs, originally derived 
from the Royal flock at Kew, and 
so laid the foundation of that in- 
dustry (stud sheep- breeding) in 
which she has occupied for many 
years, and still maintains, the 
premier position throughout Aus- 
tralasia. 

In 1830 the Government made 
an effort to relieve the colonists 


from the risks of rapine and mur- 
der by the untamed and untam- 
able aborigines, and at a cost of 
£30,000 the Black line was organ- 
ised with the object of driving all 
the natives into Tasman’s Penin- 


sula. This expensive campaign 
failed dismally, only one man and 
a boy being captured. But what 
force could not accomplish per- 
suasion did, and between 1830-35 
the only survivors of the Tas- 
manian race were induced by the 
friendly suasion of the philan- 
thropic G. A. Robinson to gather 
in one settlement in Flinders 
Island. Kindness, however, failed 
to preserve them, and there is now 
no representative of this people 
left. 

Tasmania has often been reviled 
as a “Sleepy Hollow ”—with what 
particular sense or propriety I 
am at a loss to perceive. With a 
mere handful of people she has 
progressed as rapidly as in the 
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nature of things could have been 
expected. The first settlers, and 
those who at this present time 
occupy the bush country, had and 
have to encounter toil the most 
arduous and many privations. 
The earlier settlers had in addition 
to meet the perils of raids made 
upon their peaceful homesteads 
by bushrangers or blacks; and 
from first to last the population 
has been wholly insufficient to 
meet the full labour demands of 
her many possible industries, and 
the capital she possessed altogether 
inadequate for the immediate de- 
velopment of her varied and splen- 
did resources. Yet has she pro- 
gressed, and at times been in the 
van of progress: she was the 
leading whaling colony during all 
the years that whaling was carried 
on from Australasian ports. In 
1840 two per cent of the popula- 
tion of the island were thus engaged. 
In 1848 thirty-eight whalers sailed 
from Hobart. In 1869 twenty- 
three whaling-vessels were counted 
in the Port of Hobart, what time 
Sydney had seven or eight; and 
even in her decline, as regards 
this industry, Tasmania has two 
vessels while Sydney has only one, 
and New Zealand (which had three 
or more at one time) none. 

But Tasmania, between 1834 
and 1837, accomplished a feat 
which of itself should have estab- 
lished her reputation for enterprise 
through a century or more of 
laissez faire. She colonised Vic- 
toria and transformed the derelict 
Port Phillip into the city of Mel- 
bourne. Yes, Tasmania is the 
mother of Victoria, and her great 
child has shown its sense of filial 
duty by closing its ports against 
the mother colony’s produce, down 
to raspberries. Nothing has been 
too small to escape this act of 
filial attention. 

The Hentys, Batman, and Fawk- 
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ner of Launceston; Gellibrand, 
one time Tasmania’s attorney- 
general, with Hesse; Robertson, 
now known as of Colac, and the 
father of Sir Wm. Clark, Bart., 
—were the pioneers of settlement 
in Victoria. These with their 
followers peopled it, and with 
their flocks and herds stocked it. 
And two of these leaders—these 
modern Jasons—perished in the 
Victorian bush in pursuit of their 
mission. 

But Tasmania was yet, and with- 
in a few years, to do greater things 
in the way of peopling this grow- 
ing scion. In 1851 gold was dis- 
covered in Victoria. In 1852 the 
richness of this find was assured, 
and the alluvial diggings of that 
colony attracted men of an adven- 
turous turn from all points of the 
compass. Over fifty-five per cent 
of the adult males of Tasmania 
were drawn to this new land of 
promise,—the 40,000 adult males 
estimated to be in Tasmania in 
1851 being reduced to less than 
22,260. 

In two ways the island colony 
benefited by this exodus. She 
lost the great body of her ticket- 
of-leave men, and she reaped an 
abundant return for the produce 
she exported to Victoria at ab- 
normal prices. The latter point 
is amply illustrated by the rise in 
value of Tasmanian exports from 
£665,790 in 1851 to £1,509,883 
in 1852, and £1,756,316 in 1853. 
Never since that annus mirabilis 
to Tasmanian farmers has the 
value of the yearly exports from 
Tasmania reached the figure of 
1853, and the nearest approach to it 
was made in 1883 with £1,731,599, 
whereof minerals (gold and tin) 
account for £550,007, and wool 
for £450,367. 

Victorian miners were, happily, 
in a position to pay £20 to £25 a 
ton for potatoes, and proportion- 
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ately high prices for other farm 
produce in 1852 and 1853, for they 
raised in those two years gold of 
the aggregate value of £23,564,020, 
the maximum output for any 
year being reached in 1853, when 
the value of the precious metal 
wrung from the Victorian fields 
was £12,600,084—and this at a 
time when the population of the 
colony was 222,436 in all—.e., the 
value of the gold raised was in the 
proportion of £56 per head. 

In 1855 large shipments of 
superior agricultural labourers 
were imported into Tasmania, at 
the public cost, to fill, in part, the 
vacancies left in the local labour 
ranks by the Victorian emigration; 
and in the same year the Queen 
assented to an “ Act to establish 
a Parliament in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and to grant a civil list to 
Her Majesty.” Thus Tasmania, 
the second colony of Australasia 
as to date of foundation, was the 
first to receive the boon of con- 
stitutional government. 

In 1858 a Council of Education 
was appointed by an Act of the 
local Parliament, with powers to 
confer the degree of Associate 
of Arts, and to grant annually two 
scholarships of the value of £200 
per annum each, tenable for four 
years at a British university. This 
Council of Education was, by an 
Act of the local Legislature, raised 
to the dignity of a university in 
1889. Tasmania, it may be noted, 
was the first British possession in 
which primary education was made 
compulsory, and was early in the 
field in making technical instruc- 
tion a part of the State system. 

In 1859 rural municipalities 
were first established, State aid to 
religious bodies was commuted, 
Tasmania raised her first loan of 
£100,000, and the first submarine 
cable was laid connecting the 
island with the continent. 
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In 1864 the first substantial 
scheme of public works was passed 
with a modest total of £106,000, 
and salmon ova were first success- 
fully introduced. 

In 1865 the Torrens Act for 
facilitating and cheapening the 
transfer of land was adopted. 

In 1871 the first Tasmanian rail- 
way (the Launceston and Western) 
was Officially opened ; and in 1875 
Hobart and Launceston, the two 
cities of the colony, were connected 
by the main line. 

I have glanced at the leading 
features of Tasmanian history and 
progress, by way of preface to my 
remarks upon that development of 
the mineral resources of the colony 
(and more particularly of the west- 
coast silver- fields) which has 
caused an absolutely revolutionary 
economic change. Up to the last 
date mentioned in this hurried 
sketch (1875), indeed to a later 
period—+.e., up tothe time when the 
wealth of the celebrated Mount Bis- 
choff tin-mine had been proved— 
Tasmania’s industrial position was 
regarded as wholly dependent upon 
her agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits. Indeed it was said at the 
time that but for the fortunate 
discovery of this mine, there must 
shortly have been another exodus 
of Tasmanians in search of a more 
profitable field of labour, and a 
serious decline in both population 
and production. The Mount Bis- 
choff mine has justified the faith 
of those who invested in it, and 
proved an admirable example of 
what even one such property may 
do fora community. The holders 
of Bischoff shares, originally pur- 
chased at £1 each, have received 
in dividends from 1878 to this 
date over £100 a share, and the 
shares are still dealt with at £50. 
This mine has kept in prosperity 
through all this period the 1200 
to 1800 people of the Bischoff 
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(or Waratah) town; it has sup- 
ported and made remunerative a 
railway of fifty miles from Waratah 
to the Port of Emu Bay, and it 
has largely contributed to the wel- 
fare and increase of the flourishing 
town at that port. This is the 
work of one mine. In the Mount 
Zeehan and Mount Dundas silver- 
fields there are some 160 mines! 
What Mount Bischoff did in a 
small way for Tasmania, that the 
great Broken Hill silver-mines did 
in a much larger way for South 
Australia, and the west-coast sil- 
ver-fields are doing for the Garden 
colony. 

It was only in 1878 that the 
Mount Bischoff Tin-mine Company 
commenced paying dividends, al- 
though tin in considerable quan- 
tities was raised at Bischoff and 
elsewhere in the preceding year 
(i.e., to the value of £296,941), 
and it was subsequent to 1878 
(when the gold raised had reached 
a maximum of £59,124) that the 
annual value of the gold output 
came to be enumerated by the 
hundred thousand, rising at a 
bound from £59,124 in 1878 to 
£145,723 in 1879; and the effect 
of this partial development of 
Tasmania’s mineral resources is 
forcibly told by the statistical 
record of the colony. 

Thus if we take the twelve years 
preceding 1878, we find that dur- 
ing that period there were two 
years (1869 and 1875) when there 
was a decrease in the population, 
and that the net increase for the 
whole term was from 97,368 in 
1866 to 109,947 in 1878 —i.e., 
12,579, or less than 13 per cent. 
Comparing with this the progress 
in this respect during the twelve 
years subsequent to 1878 we find 
that, while the population in- 
creased continuously year by year, 
the increase in the whole period 
was from 109,947 in 1878 to 
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145,290 in 1890—z.e., 35,343, or 
over 32 per cent. 

And I think it may be of in- 
terest if I show in tabular form 
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what the progress in some other 
particulars has been during the 
two periods above referred to, 
thus— 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Bank deposits! . . 

Savings-bank deposits ! 

Exports ‘ 

Imports ° : 

Acres in cultivation 

State schools 

Scholars on rolls 

Post-offices ! ° ‘ ‘ 

Letters, packets, post-cards, 
newspapers carried ! 

Telegraph offices 

Number of messages ! 

Railways (miles) 


1866. 
£253,047 
£276,663 

not given 
not given 
£834,606 
£882,107 
279,022 
101 

8,198 


9 


nil. 


1878. 
£385,936 
£379,232 

£1,873,004 
£308,389 

£1,315,695 
£1,324,812 
355,403 
164 

12,453 

191 


4,359,334 
59 
90,313 


167} 


1890. 
£758,100 
£722,746 

£4,158,708 
£521,250 

£1,486,992 
£1,897,512 
517,174 
240 

18,156 

315 


11,077,565 

194 

353,548 
3983 


Shipping—inwards and out- 
wards (tonnage) 


The improvement exhibited in 
the foregoing table may assuredly 
be claimed as the result in the 
main, if not wholly, of mining— 
that latter-day industry of Tas- 
mania, which may be said to date 
from 1875, and which is indubit- 
ably only just emerging from its 
infancy. It is true that the 
Mersey coal-measures were dis- 
covered as far back as 1850, and 
that from that time some small 
quantity of coal was obtained from 
local seams continuously until the 
later discoveries of the Mount 
Nicholas and other measures ; but 
until 1887 the local product did 
not meet the local requirements, 
and it is only since 1887 that 
Tasmania, with her annual output 
quadrupled, has supplied herself 
and had a balance for export. 

So may it be said that gold in 
payable quantities was discovered 
as far back as 1852 at the Nook 
near Fingal, at Tower Hill Creek, 
and in the Nine-mile Springs lo- 
calities ; that gold-quartz crushing 


207,968 


315,854 951,247 


machinery was erected in Fingal 
in 1860, and that other equally 
ephemeral gold-mining efforts were 
made; but the first statistical 
record of gold produced is for 
1867, when the output was of a 
value of £4382; in 1868 it fell 
to £2536; in 1869 it was only 
£514. After various fluctuations 
it advanced haltingly to £59,124 
in 1878, and then sprang to 
£145,723 in 1879, and to £201,655 
in 1880. 

Tin, which is said to have been 
discovered in 1871, first finds its 
place in the statistics in 1873 with 
an output of 4 tons, valued at 
£220; in 1874 the value rose to 
£7318; in 1875 it was £31,325; 
in 1876, £99,605; and in 1877 
£296,941. Since 1877 it has an- 
nually stood at from £300,000 to 
£400,000, and has twice (in 1887 
and 1888) topped the latter figure. 

Iron was worked at Ilfracombe 
at the mouth of the river Tamar 
as far back as 1872. The deposits 
of this mineral were abundant, and 





1 In 1871 bank deposits were £658,099 ; savings-bank deposits, £217,413; 
post-offices, 144; letters, &c., 2,326,332; messages, 20,535. 
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the venture promised so well that 
£80,000 were spent by one com- 
pany in developing them. But 
the pig-iron produced in very con- 
siderable quantity was declared 
to be valueless by reason of the 
high percentage of chromium it 
contained, and the works were 
accordingly abandoned. More re- 
cent and scientific opinion favours 
the view that the presence of this 
chromium is an actual advantage 
rather than a detrimental feature, 
and there is a prospect of the 
early resumption of work at Ilfra- 
combe and at other points where 
iron-ore is found in quantity. 
Copper, asbestos, and other 
minerals have been discovered 
during the last twenty years, and 
worked spasmodically, but without 
lasting result. Gems, sapphires, 


topazes, zircons have been known 
for many a day, but have only 
been practically sought in the 
gem-gravel deposits of the north- 


east coast during the last few 
months, and then with such suc- 
cess that out of this new Golconda 
sapphires of lustre, quality, and 
size have been retrieved, and were 
to be seen at the Tasmanian 
Exhibition, opened on the 25th 
November 1891, in the northern 
city, Launceston. 

Silver, which has already worked 
wonders for Tasmanian wealth and 
stability, and which promises to do 
very much greater things, only in 
1888 received recognition as an 
important factor in Tasmania’s 
economic position. To-day it oc- 
cupies the premier rank in the 
minds of the people of the colony, 
and is regarded as the means by 
which rapid development and pros- 
perity are assured. 

But before I proceed to describe 
the silver boom and the bonanzas 
of the west coast, let me say that 
the delay that has occurred in 
mineral discoveries and develop- 
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ment is not so much due to inert- 
ness of the people or their govern- 
ment as to the natural difficulties 
presented by a rough and forest- 
covered country, and the unfavour- 
able conditions as to population 
and capital. As a fact, various 
Governments have from time to 
time, for many years, if not always 
with unflagging zeal, given more or 
less encouragement to the mining 
industry. As far back as 1860 
the administration of the day ap- 
pointed a Government geologist in 
the person of Mr Charles Gould, 
and the geological charts of that 
officer indicated many localities as 
mineral-bearing that have since 
been proved so by experience and 
practical trial. And from the 
time that mining became an in- 
dustry tried and proved, succes- 
sive Governments have, in a more 
or less liberal manner, obtained 
parliamentary sanction to votes 
for roads and tracks into mineral 
areas, for prospecting, for deep- 
sinking, and for diamond - drills, 
Mining has fully reimbursed the 
State for this outlay in results 
direct and indirect, not only in 
the rents paid by the lessees of 
gold and silver and tin claims, but 
in revenue derived in the form of 
customs duties, &c., from the min- 
ing population, and the improved 
condition of the whole people, 
caused by an increase in the 
money circulated and the national 
wealth produced. In the case of 
the Mounts Zeehan and Dundas 
silver-fields, the Government ex- 
pended some £200,000 in a line 
of railway from the Port of 
Strahan (Macquarie harbour) to 
Zeehan (extended by a private 
company to Dundas), which is 
likely to be the best paying rail- 
way in the colony. 

Silver, in the form of galena, 
was discovered some twenty years 
ago in the Penguin country on the 
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north-west coast, and mines were 
worked without profit or conclu- 
sive demonstration that they could 
not be made payable. At Mount 
Claude, also on the north - west 
coast, galena of considerable rich- 
ness was found; but although 
much hope and capital were ex- 
pended on mines here, no true 
lode formation of a payable char- 
acter was reached, and these ven- 
tures were dropped. So, in 1882, 
when silver was discovered at 
Mount Zeehan on the west coast, 
the new find received no counte- 
nance from an investing public 
whose ardour for speculation had 
been effectively damped by the 
Penguin and Mount Claude fail- 
ures. And it was only when the 
Great Broken Hill mines in New 
South Wales had proved a brilliant 
success that attention was given to 
the Mount Zeehan field. 

And there was other discourage- 
ment to enterprise on the west 
coast than previous silver failures. 
About the time that the Mount 
Zeehan silver was found the Mount 
Heemskirk tin- mines, which had 
promised abundantly, and upon 
which a very large amount of 
capital had been sunk, collapsed, 
and were abandoned—as it is be- 
lieved by many, not because tin 
in payable quantities was not to 
be obtained, but because the mines 
were not systematically worked. 

But there was an even more 
formidable bar to enterprise in 
the inaccessible character of the 
silver-field. Mr Gould had visited 
the west coast in 1862-63, and re- 
ported it to be a country rich in 
minerals. Other adventurous pros- 
pectors and pioneers had pene- 
trated this wild country, carrying 
their lives in their hands as it 
were, and had found gold and 
tin. The west coast was generally 
accepted, in short, as being the 
most valuable, as it is the widest, 
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mineral area in Tasmania; but yet 
men hesitated to pursue wealth 
which was to be worked for in a 
country that was all but impene- 
trable. 

Thus writes the author of ‘ The 
Wild West of Tasmania’ from his 
own intimate expe.ience :— 


“Until some twenty years ago the 
west coast of Tasmania was practi- 
cally unknown territory. Few had 
ventured to land on its inhospitable 
shores, and few travellers had ven- 
tured to break their way overland 
across the mountain barriers and 
through the trackless bush that sepa- 
rated this from the more fertile por- 
tions of the ‘ Little Island.’ Voyagers 
by sea gazed at the grand but for- 
bidding scenery with interest, but 
knew nothing of the wealth hidden 
beneath that rugged and barren ex- 
terior. Nor were the reports of the 
few venturesome men who, inured 
to hardships, penetrated the western 
wilds, calculated to encourage settle- 
ment there. Tales were told of weary 
journeys through a land where nature 
inhospitably greeted the traveller by 
throwing every obstacle in his path— 
now forcing him to ascend steep and 
rocky hills, then leading him over 
boggy plains, anon compelling him to 
cut his way through barriers of ‘ Hori- 
zontal,’ whose entwined and knotted 
limbs made progress a fitting accom- 
paniment to the Dead March ; again 
interposing the more troublesome 
Bauera shrub, whose gnarled branches 
have earned for it the local and ex- 
pressive names of ‘tanglefoot’ and 
‘leg ropes’ (as to which it may be 
said, en passant, that this otherwise 
very obnoxious shrub is the only one 
native to Tasmania which bears a 
double flower—a flower of much 
beauty, named by Spicer the ‘ Native 
Rose’). Nor were these the only diffi- 
culties in the pioneer’s path. Food 
was denied him ; for, with the excep- 
tion of wombats or badgers and an 
occasional kangaroo—both of which 
interesting animals generally had the 
good sense to keep out of his way— 
the intruder had to rely on the stores 
he carried with him. Moreover, the 
climate also warred with the pros- 
pector, and incessant rains, dense 
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fogs, and snow did their utmost to 
maintain the secret of the hidden 
treasure. Human energy and science, 
however, proved victorious, and one 
after another the locales of the hoards 
of tin, silver, and gold were laid bare, 
and a large tract of once desolate and 
uninhabited country is now the scene 
of busy activity and enterprise.” 


A word of explanation is due 
here to preserve the reputation of 
Tasmania in regard to climate. As 
this wild west coast is differen- 
tiated in a marked manner from 
the other and better known por- 
tions of the island in respect of 
fertility, so also is it as to meteoro- 
logical conditions. In this region 
is to be found little of that fertile 
soil that has earned for Tasmania 
the style of Garden island, and by 
no means a sufficiency of that 
genial sunlight which ripens to 
perfection the splendid fruit of 
the Tasmanian orchards. The 


west coast, with its network of 
mountain - ranges, timbered often 


to their crests, faces the full force 
of the prevailing winds, as it 
breasts the full sweep of the 
Southern Ocean. Those tree-clad 
hills arrest the rain-clouds in their 
course, and lay up for the whole 
western territory a water-supply 
that, however convenient it may be 
for sluicing operations, is eminent- 
ly in excess of the quantity neces- 
sary to comfort or cultivation. 
The rainfall of that coast is about 
three times that registered, as an 
average, in the other parts of the 
colony. It runs up to 81.87 inches 
in the year (at Mount Bischoff) ; 
while the meteorological observa- 
tions at Hobart, which show little 
variation from year to year, give 
as the mean of forty years 22.93 
inches only. 

I owe the above explanation to 
myself also; for, some little time 
since, some captious critic living at 
Mount Zeehan denounced my re- 
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marks about Tasmania’s lovely 
climate as inaccurate, and in- 
formed the world that I did not 
know Mount Zeehan. But I would 
point out to this critic that what 
I said about Tasmania’s climate 
was, and is, perfectly correct as 
regards the greater part of the 
country. . Speaking generally, I 
repeat that Tasmania possesses the 
best climate to be found on this 
planet. I have no objection to 
meet my critic half-way by ad- 
mitting that Mount Zeehan has 
one of the worst. Fortunately, 
the wretchedness of the west coast 
in this particular has not prevent- 
ed thousands of people from pour- 
ing in to settle there; and I have 
little doubt that when those west- 
ern ranges have been largely de- 
nuded of timber, as must be the 
case to meet the needs of the 
mines and sawmills and domestic 
requirements, there will be a re- 
duced rainfall and an improved 
climate. 

As the west-coast silver-fields 
were difficult of access over the 
barriers by land, so were they in 
a large degree itiaccessible by sea. 
There are on that long stretch of 
coast but three harbours that can 
be strictly so termed,—Corinna, 
dangerous of entry, which is too 
far north; Port Davey, which is 
too far south ; and Macquarie har- 
bour (a splendid sheet of water, 
of a depth sufficient to float the 
largest steamers, if only they could 
be got over the bar at the mouth), 
from which the silver-fields were 
shut off by some thirty miles of 
impassable mountain and _ forest. 
There was also, at Reminé, an 
indentation in the coast which is 
dignified by the style of harbour, 
and appropriately called “ Trial” 
harbour—I suppose because every 
effort to enter it is necessarily 
tentative. For weeks together 
sometimes, when the breakers are 
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pouring into this niche in the 
rocks, it is impossible to the 
smallest steamer to enter. At 
the best of times, when the sea 
is in its gentlest mcods, there is 
only one narrow channel for entry, 
and the vessel has to go out by 
that without turning, either enter- 
ing or emerging stern first. But 
this quasi harbour has served the 
country well in the past. Zeehan 
is only twelve miles distant from 
it, and a passable road from Trial 
Bay to Zeehan has constituted the 
main route by which hitherto traffic 
has been carried on between the 
outer world and this silver - field. 
Now Trial harbour has fallen 
from its high estate; the railway 
from Strahan (Macquarie harbour) 
to Zeehan is completed, and hence- 
forth, until the extension of the 
line from the excellent port of 
Emu Bay beyond its present ter- 
minus at Mount Bischoff is accom- 
plished, this will be the one route 
adopted. 

The first book published at 
Mount Zeehan—‘ The Wild West of 
Tasmania ’—gives us some idea of 
the hardships experienced in those 
days when roads and railways were 
not for the west-coast traveller. 
Here is an account of one of the 
expeditions of Frank Long (said to 
be the first discoverer of silver on 
this coast), who, with another, 
penetrated this terra incognita. 
“They travelled overland from 
Waratah (Mount Bischoff), the ar- 
rangement being that stores of 
provisions should be sent by sea 
to Macquarie. The vessel, how- 
ever, did not put in an appearance 
until two months after her due 
date, and for five weeks the ill- 
starred travellers had to exist on a 
very meagre supply of badgers and 
wallabies, often being near starva- 
tion.” They fortunately fell in 
with another party of prospectors, 
from whom they received aid in 
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the shape of a month’s provisions, 
and so were rescued. 

We are also told how five ex- 
plorers put out into Macquarie 
harbour in a boat in view to board- 
ing a vessel that would take them 
to Hobart ; how the boat was upset 
and four of the five drowned ; how 
the sole survivor saved his life by 
“clinging to the keel,” with the 
aid of a knife inserted in it, drifted 
to the shore, and there lay for five 
days without food before assistance 
came, 

These and other narratives of 
the sort justify my remark that 
the early pioneers of the west 
coast went with their lives in 
their hands. But still they went, 
yielding to the strange fascination 
that the roughest bush-life exer- 
cises upon those who attempt it, as 
irresistibly as mining or politics, 
with the result, in the case of the 
Zeehan and Dundas silver-fields, 
that the savage forest is being 
conquered, and made to yield up 
its wealth, and submit to civilisa- 
tion. 

At Mount Zeehan, where, in 
1882, there was a waste never yet 
traversed by the foot of man— 
where, in 1889, there was a scat- 
tered population of 130 dwelling 
in tents and shanties—there was 
in June 1891 a population of from 
4000 to 5000, and are at the pre- 
sent time some 6000, people. 
Where the straggling tents and 
shanties of 1889 were, there is now 
a flourishing town, with creditable 
buildings, among which may be 
enumerated the court-house, post 
and telegraph office, four churches, 
mining exchange, three banks, 
eight hotels (crowded with board- 
ers), and a coffee palace. Zeehan 
has sprung up as another Aladdin’s 
palace. It already occupies the 
third position as to numbers of the 
towns of the colony, and is grow- 


ing day by day. 
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Nor can it be said of the Zeehan 
community that they are not living 
up to the level of their environ- 
ments. If they enjoy their recrea- 
tions with a whole heart, they cer- 
tainly are not neglectful of their 
duties as citizens. They have a local 
tri-weekly newspaper, the ‘ Zeehan 
and Dundas Herald,’ which keeps 
them au cowrant with affairs; a 
board of health, a progress com- 
mittee, a political reform associa- 
tion, the Amalgamated Miners’ 
Association, a fire brigade, and a 
library; and they are agitating and 
raising funds for a school of mines. 

What Zeehan life is in the hours 
of play the ‘Wild West’ author 
thus describes :— 


“Tn some of the hotels open min- 
ing exchanges are located, and here 
large quantities of scrip change hands 
nightly, almost every one in Zeehan 
dabbling more or less in this seduc- 
tive form of speculation. Billiard- 
rooms, too, are largely patronised, 
matches and tournaments for no 
inconsiderable stakes often taking 
place, and substantial sums are 
wagered on their results. No card- 
playing is allowed in the hotels, and 
it is hard to imagine what Brother 
Jonathan would do for amusement in 
a clime where euchre and poker are 
barred. At present, however, there 
are few Americans on the field, 
though there are numbers of miners 
from almost every other mining dis- 
trict of the world. A form of gamb- 
ling which finds favour among a 
portion of the community is the old- 
time game of skittles, for which there 
are several alleys provided, and 
which are numerously patronised by 
a somewhat noisy but good-humoured 
crowd, and here too a good deal of 
betting takes place. Compared with 
many mining communities, Zeehan 
is extremely orderly, though some 
heavy drinking is indulged in through 
the ‘shouting’ system which prevails. 
Bowies and revolvers are not neces- 
sary items of a west-coaster’s kit, and 
little differences, which jt must be 
owned are frequent, are generally 
settled by a round or two in the old 
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English style. The residents are not, 
however, wholly dependent upon the 
hotels and their surroundings for 
amusement, as a building known as 
Williams’s Athletic Hall has been 
erected by a syndicate, and is used as 
a skating-rink, boxing-saloon, theatre, 
concert-hall, and place of general en- 
tertainment. A smaller hall, known 
as the Mechanics’ Institute, is also 
used for music, dancing, and other 
amusements.” 


A community, in short, which, 
if somewhat rough, is rough after 
the wholesome English method ; a 
kindly people, erring somewhat on 
the side of liberality in drink, but 
yet orderly, law-abiding, self-con- 
fident, and self-respecting. A con- 
siderate people also, be it said, and 
by no means obnoxious to that 
charge of wholesale blaspheming 
which an English globe - trotter 
levelled against the Australian 
people. I have this on the au- 
thority of the first lady who ven- 
tured into the Zeehan country, 
who spent several months there, 
living to a considerable extent in 
the thin-walled caravanserai first 
erected, and necessarily within 
earshot of much of the miners’ 
conversation, and never heard an 
oath uttered by the rough working 
men about her. 

At the present time the town 
of Zeehan may be accepted as the 
mining centre of the silver-fields 
and surrounding mineral country, 
although Mount Dundas, six miles 
east of Zeehan, which now has a 
population of some thousand or 
more, may prove a dangerous rival 
in the time to come. Around 
Zeehan and Dundas silver-claims 
had been leased or applied for on 
the 3lst October last to the ex- 
tent of 120,000 acres, yielding an 
annual rental, at 5s. an acre, of 
£30,000. From Zeehan, as a 
centre, further exploration and 
new discoveries are being made, 
among the latest developments 
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being a good coal-seam on the 
Henty, near the line of railway 
from Strahan to Zeehan and the 
alluvial gold- field at Ring river, 
from which four men raised 117 
oz. of gold in eleven days, and 
realised, at £3, 18s. per oz. cash, 
£10, 7s. 3d. per man per diem. 
And from the country opened up 
by the new railway, the beautiful 
timber—the red and Huon pines, 
as well as the more utilitarian 
eucalypts (hard wood)—will for the 
first time come into the markets of 
the colony in quantity, and keep 
employed the saw-mills started in 
this one time wilderness. 

In June 1891 there were 80 
organised silver-mining companies 
on the Mount Zeehan field, and 
79 on the Dundas—159 companies 
in all. There are probably more 
to-day, there will probably be still 
more six months hence; and all 
these companies have properties of 
a greater or less degree of promise, 
while some have proved the value 
of their claims by sinking and tun- 
nelling through the last two years, 
and one (the Silver Queen) was 
for some months, prematurely I 
think, paying dividends. 

When specimens of galena were 
taken to Melbourne from the 
Zeehan claims in 1883, these failed 
to engage the attention of the 
Victorian capitalists. Their main 
value was deemed to be the lead 
they contained, and at the then 
ruling price of lead, £6 to £7 per 
ton, it did not seem to these re- 
luctant investors that there was 
money in the thing. Slowly in 
1888 and 1889 the speculators of 
Victoria, New South Wales, and 
South Australia came, after full 
inquiry by many experts, to repose 
confidence in the west-coast field 
as a not unworthy rival of the 
rich Broken Hill mines of New 
South Wales. Now that many of 
the claims have been proved to 
some depth, and found to improve 
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as the lodes are sunk upon, that 
confidence has waxed warmer, and 
the Tasmanian mines are regarded 
as of more phenomenal wealth than 
even those of Broken Hill. 

There are certainly some points 
that favour this view—(1l) The 
Tasmanian mines occupy (and oc- 
cupy by an abnormal frequency of 
lodes) a much larger area than 
those of Broken Hill or any other 
silver-field ; (2) The ore is fre- 
quently of a richness that greatly 
surpasses that of the New South 
Wales mines; (3) The Tasmanian 
silver-mines are nearer to a port 
of shipment, with which those of 
Zeehan and Dundas are already 
connected by rail; and (4) Fuel 
and fluxes for smelting are im- 
mediately to hand. 

The richness of some of the ores 
found is marvellous. Recently 
some Zeehan chloride was twice 
tested by private analysis, and 
found to assay nearly 20,000 oz. 
of silver tothe ton. The accuracy 
of these tests being doubted, two 
specimens were submitted to the 
Government analyst for trial in 
his laboratory —with the result 
that in both samples he found 
over 20,000 oz. to the ton. From 
another mine native silver and 
antimonial ore assayed 3000 oz. to 
the ton. A soft clay found in one 
claim gave 1800 oz. to the ton, 
and from another, Fahlerz ore 
yielded 367 oz. silver to the ton. 
By the latest mail advices, I hear 
of samples from some tons of ore 
taken from a Whyte River claim 
yielding as follows—galena No. 1 
specimen, 451 oz. silver and 42 
per cent lead; galena No. 2, 521 
oz. silver and 17 per cent lead ; 
“black pug,” 330 oz. silver and 11 
per cent lead,—the formation 
being described as galena slugs 
imbedded in very wet black pug. 

But leaving these assays aside, 
if we consider the results of 
tests made in bulk, they are 
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eminently satisfactory. H.g., the 
large quantity of ore (kaolin, sul- 
phide, and carbonate) of the Silver 
Queen realised, in Sydney, accord- 
ing to grade, from £30 to £85 
per ton, the maximum price being 
equivalent to about the value of 
450 oz. of silver per ton. This 
was for such quantities of ore as 
enabled the Silver Queen Co. to 
clear a profit equal to several 
dividends, although the expense 
of sending the ore to the port of 
Strahan was from £6 to £7 a ton. 
The Mount Zeehan (British) Silver 
Mines Co. has brought to England 
over 400 tons of surface ore, which 
has averaged about 110 oz. of silver 
per ton ; and now, at a lower level, 
has come to ore richer than this. 
Very varied are the formations 
in which the west-coast silver is 
found. In addition to the ores 
already mentioned, we meet with 
canary ore, iron and manganese, 
cerussite, chromate of lead, car- 


bonate of lead, pyromorphite, and 


others. Some of the claims have 
very much the same constituents 
as the Broken Hill mines, and 
others differ materially. Many that 
have been tested to any extent 
have given encouragement to those 
who own them, and some have 
been proved, by shafts sunk 200 
to 300 feet in depth, to be per- 
manent and payable. 

But hitherto, in the absence of 
the Zeehan-Strahan Railway, most 
of the companies have, I think 
prudently, limited their efforts to 
proving their mines and raising 
ore ready for the time when con- 
centrating and smelting works will 
be at hand, and transit at a mod- 
erate cost available. Thousands of 
tons of first and second grade ore 
have been thus stacked at the 
pits’ mouths. Now the railway is 
completed ; now the necessary ap- 
pliances for dressing the ore are 
being provided; and from this 
time forth Zeehan and Dundas 
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may be expected to pour forth 
their wealth in profusion. It is 
anticipated by people, not ordin- 
arily over-sanguine, who have 
studied the growth and prospects 
of the Zeehan-Dundas field, that 
by the end of this year, or 
middle of the next, there will be 
a population in this stretch of 
mineral-bearing land of 50,000 to 
60,000 people. 

Nor is the silver-field likely to 
remain restricted to the immediate 
surroundings of Zeehan and Dun- 
das. Mr John Provis, F.C.S., a 
specialist, who has explored and 
reported upon the west-coast silver, 
states that ‘‘from Mount Dundas 
the existence of silver-bearing lodes 
has been proved right up to the 
famous Mount Bischoff tin-mine ” 
—a distance of thirty miles, which 
will be pierced and opened up, and 
served by the railway extended 
from Bischoff to Zeehan, a bill for 
which extension by a wealthy syn- 
dicate was passed, with other bills 
for smaller mine-feeding lines, 
during the last session of the Tas- 
manian Parliament. 

Tasmania has recently been one 
of the most prosperous of the 
British colonies, her revenue has 
risen by “leaps and bounds,” and 
from 1889 to 1891, each year con- 
cluded with a surplus where once 
a deficit was frequent. At this 
moment it is true that Tasmania’s 
fortunes have been dimmed by the 
cloud that has swept over Austral- 
asia generally. She is suffering 
something from trade depression 
and more from shaken confidence. 
But this is, I am convinced, only a 
temporary check. The Treasurer’s 
recent budget anticipates a sub- 
stantial surplus for the coming 
year. What is to be her position 
when her west-coast yields up the 
untold wealth that has for many 
zeons lain buried in those untrav- 
ersed and unpeopled wilds ! 

E. Brappon. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THoveu only an hour’s rail 
journey from Paris, the village of 
Dubourg still nestles in all its 
rural beauty by the banks of the 
placid Oise. From Dubourg the 
river flows on peacefully to quaint 
Pontoise, passing on its way poor 
hamlets and charming villas, sur- 
rounding in its sweeping curves 
picturesque islands, and helping 
to give indescribable pleasure to 
hundreds of devoted fishermen, 
who may always in summer-time 
be seen, rod in hand, waiting 
patiently for a welcome jerk at 
the other extremity of the line. 

But Dubourg differs from most 
of the other hamlets on the Oise 
in that its houses are grander, its 
gardens more cared for and more 
highly cultivated, whilst its gently 
rising hill is crowned by an old 
Norman church, now too large for 
its few worshippers. 

On summer evenings the young 
men and the girls come down to 
the river-side, and sit on the banks 
idly watching the currents and 
the pleasure- boats; or else they 
plunge into some near copse, and 
there find enough amusement and 
pleasure in tender mutual passages, 
the language of the eye, or the 
more entrancing language of the 
lips. Thus the hours fly like 
single minutes, and heaven appears 
within easy reach: yet Milton 
made a mistake in describing hell 
as being far away from heaven ; he 
should have placed only a narrow 
gulf, if a deep one, between them, 
for sometimes those who are liv- 
ing in a heaven of love find that 
it needs but one step to pass the 
boundary. 

At least, at Dubourg they would 


say so if you mentioned the name 
of Margot Gérard ; and this is the 
story, stranger than fiction, which 
they will tell you about her. 


On a certain bright summer’s 
evening, when the sun was setting 
in red splendour behind the tower 
of Dubourg church, Margot was 
standing with her back against an 
oak-tree. She was very beautiful, 
but of that type of beauty which 
often fails to attract vulgar ad- 
miration. Tall, exquisitely pro- 
portioned, with a head well poised 
on her rounded neck, and with a 
freedom of limb and movement 
found usually in the highly culti- 
vated, though occasionally in its 
most perfect form in the unculti- 
vated classes. 

Margot’s father was neither rich 
nor poor. He was the innkeeper 
of Dubourg—a stern, ill-tempered 
man, but honest as far as money 
transactions were concerned, and 
therefore respected for this virtue 
by the neighbours, who did not see 
him when he was exercising marital 
or parental authority. 

If M. Gérard was obeyed, well 
and good; if he was thwarted, 
then there was the devil to pay. 

Madame Gérard had long ago 
found out that submission was her 
lot, but the more the meek woman 
gave in, the more her tyrant 
bullied her. She was his by the 
law of the land; his to force into 
his grooves; his to mould into 
one shape, and, if he liked, to 
remould into another. But be- 
cause Philibert Gérard had bent 
that poor sapling his wife, he con- 
cluded he could do the same by 
his daughter, who was also his 
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sole property, his chattel, his play- 
thing, his servant. 

Through her childhood Margot 
had thought the same, because 
she had grown up under her 
mother’s teaching; but gradually 
the girl became conscious of a 
change in her ideas. She asked 
herself the question why. Why 
was she to be a slave to her 
father’s imperious will? Why was 
her life and her mother’s life to 
be made utterly wretched by the 
domineering temper of a man, 
even if that man were her father ? 

Margot being the product of 
two natures, something of Phili- 
bert’s determination mingled with 
the patience of the mother. Had 


nothing called out the fiercer and 
more animal character, Margot 
Gérard might have loved and lived 
like any other French girl of her 
class: but there was that brutal, 
obstinate, determined father al- 
ways there, always ready to thwart 


both wife and daughter; and 
gradually Margot learned that her 
own heart contained both good and 
evil in strongly marked contrast. 

It was the day her father raised 
his hand to strike that meek pos- 
session, his wife, that Margot dis- 
covered the strength of her passion. 
Philibert was not given to striking, 
being better able to enjoy inflicting 
mental torture ; but on this special 
occasion he raised his hand, not 
deigning to notice that his daugh- 
ter was standing close to her 
mother. 

Suddenly, as his hand descended, 
Margot sprang forward and stood 
up with flashing eyes in front of 
her mother. The blow fell on 
the girl’s shoulder. She did not 
feel the bodily pain, but suddenly 
the revolt of her whole mental 
nature was completed. 

“ Ldche/” she cried, “if you 
must strike some one, strike me; 
I am strong.” 
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Philibert remained staring stu- 
pidly at this picture of enraged 
girlhood, and for the first time he 
realised fully that this child of 
his, this Margot, was very beauti- 
ful, and that she was now a 
woman. Whilst the girl was de- 
bating what her father would do 
next, he was thinking—“ She is a 
handsome girl. She must marry 
le vieux Tanier; he is the richest 
man about here, and he will be 
only too glad, the old rascal, to get 
such a wife, for the pretty widow at 
Pontoise jilted him the other day. 
I have a good idea this time, but 
he must pay me well for it.” 

Aloud he said, and laughed, 
yes, actually laughed as he spoke 
—‘Get along with you, Margot ; 
this is not your business,” 

The evil look in Margot’s eyes 
grew more intense. 

* You shall not bully me as you 
have always bullied my mother,” 
she said, throwing back her head, 
whilst the light through the vene- 
tian-blind fell on the great coils 
of shining hair, that looked like a 
nest of black snakes. “I am big 
enough now to defend her and 
myself too.” 

“ Fool,” muttered Philibert ; “if 
you want to insult some one, I'll 
find you a husband: try it on him 
when you are married, and then 
see how you succeed.” After this 
reply M. Gérard walked back to 
the public room, spoke civilly to 
his customers, and inquired for 
the last news from the town. 

“Pontoise is dead alive,” said 
one; “I wonder it does not drop 
asleep altogether.” 

“Monsieur Tanier has just 
settled to buy Maison Rouge, near 
the church here,” added another. 
“That artist from Paris has be- 
come bankrupt, so le viewx Tanier 
has got it cheap. He must buy a 
wife now, sapristi /” 

“So he must,” said Philibert, 
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laughing, and looking out of the 
corner of his small cunning eyes ; 
“but in these days wives are dear 
to buy, the ladies know too well 
how rich he is.” 


In the back-room Margot was 
kneeling by Madame Gérard, quiv- 
ering with excitement and passion, 
as she hid her face in her mother’s 
lap. 

“How did he dare to strike 
you?” she said, fiercely, grasping 
the elder woman’s arm; ‘how 
did he dare? Oh! just now I 
felt as if 3 

“ Hush, child, he is thy father ;” 
but a few tears fell on Margot’s 
black coils of hair. 

“My father—I know; but he 
made me feel so wicked—oh, so 
wicked !” 

Madame Gérard was not able 
to understand the girl’s feelings. 
She only wanted to quiet her, and 


make her patient as she herself 
was patient. 

“You should not have stood up 
against him, my child. Some men 
are like that ; but you must marry 
a good husband, Margot, and 
then perhaps you will be happier 


than I have been. You are nearly 
eighteen, my poor Margot; but 
you’ stayed too long at the con- 
vent, where they know nothing of 
real life. Yes, women must be 
patient—it is God’s will.” 

“ God’s will!” laughed Margot, 
and her laughter had a far-off echo 
of Philibert’s merriment. ‘ Look 
here, mother ; Gabriel Renon came 
last night to ask me if—I would 
be his wife ; he wants to ask my 
father. I told him P 

“ Mon Dieu, Margot! what 
are you saying? Gabriel must 
wait. If thy father were asked 
straight off he would say No. We 
must go gently to work; he must 
get accustomed to the idea ; but, 
oh, child, do you love Gabriel ?” 
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“Love Gabriel! Mother, why 
do you ask? You know we have 
always loved each other,—you 
know it; he says ever since we 
were children he meant to make 
me his wife; we have cared for 
no one else; why should my 
father object?” 

‘*Gabriel is not rich, Margot ; 
his father will not give him his 
boat business till he dies ; now he 
only works for wages.” 

* Rich! What do I care about 
money? Father is not poor, and 
does that make you happy? We 
have plenty to eat, and we can 
each wear a silk dress on Sunday, 
but where is happiness in this 
house? At least Gabriel will 
never beat me.” 

Margot stood up proudly now, 
and her face was lit up for a 
moment with a beautiful look of 
young love, a love which trusts 
and believes so much, and which 
imagines that strong will can con- 
quer destiny and can bend fate. 

“Be patient, Margot,” said 
Madame Gérard, taking up her 
needlework with a sigh; “I will 
see what your father says about 
Gabriel. You are still young, and 
the good God knows everything, 
and all that befalls us is His will.” 

But Margot belonged to young 
France: she never openly said so, 
but she no longer believed in Le 
Bon Dieu, as did her mother. All 
her life at home she had lived in 
fear of her father ; she had dreaded 
his footstep; she had learnt to 
hide all joy from him for fear he 
should take it away; she had 
hated to feel this fear, and now 
she longed for deliverance. If 
the Curé who preached obedience 
to parents had not likened God’s 
love to a father’s affection, then 
Margot might have believed in Le 
Bon Dieu, as did her mother ; but 
this being the case, Margot re- 
jected the Curé’s arguments as 
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unsound, and would not believe in 
a higher Power who could inter- 
fere with her unrealised hopes. 
Her mother was a very faithful 
daughter of the Church, she never 
missed the services, and was al- 
ways praying; but what good, 
Margot argued, had all this done 
her ? 

Philibert wished to stand well 
with the Curé, and so liked his 
wife and daughter to go to church. 
He said it gave him the benefit of 
devotion without the trouble of it. 

Thus Philibert, who encouraged 
secret gambling, stood well with 
the world and the Church. 

Up till now he had kept Margot 
in proper seclusion. She had 
stayed at the convent longer 
than most girls. Since her 
return home she had never been 
seen in the public room, but on 
the day when Margot received 
the blow for her mother, Philibert 
said to himself—‘ M. Tanier will 


come and play at cards to-morrow 
evening ; then I shall tell Margot 


to take 
sapristi /” 

Before to-morrow, however, was 
to-day; and for young people 
to-day sometimes means an eter- 
nity of happiness. To Margot it 
meant a prearranged meeting with 
Gabriel, for when Philibert was 
playing cards his wife and daugh- 
ter could breathe freely: it was 
their little foretaste of heaven, and 
heaven to Madame Gérard meant 
uneventful and uninterrupted 
peace and no Philibert. 

To Margot it meant on this 
particular evening a hurried walk 
down to the river, where the 
ferryman was waiting to take over 
the passengers. Dubourg had 
lately lost its bridge, and the re- 
building of the fallen fabric was a 
serious consideration. 

The old boatman nodded and 
smiled at Margot, thinking how 


him his petit verre, 
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pretty Philibert’s daughter looked 
in her large Tuscan hat with red 
poppies. 

“You want to take a walk on 
the other side, Mam’sel Margot ; 
it’s a beautiful evening, certainly.” 

“ Take me over quickly, Joseph ; 
don’t wait for any one else.” 

*M’sieu Renon’s got all his 
boats out to-night; the visitors 
were quarrelling for them an hour 
ago.” 

“T don’t want a pleasure-boat. 
I’m going into the woods to get 
some herbs for my mother. How 
lovely the river is this evening, 
Joseph!” Margot leant over the 
boat and gazed at the rippling 
water with a look of passionate 
admiration, because her thoughts 
were chiefly occupied with Gabriel, 
and almost before Joseph touched 
the opposite bank the girl sprang 
out lightly. With a nod and a 
smile she gave him her sou and 
hurried along the footpath; then 
she began running till she was 
well out of sight of Dubourg, and 
following the bend of the river, she 
at last reached a thick hazel-copse. 

Now she heaved a sigh of relief ; 
in another moment she descended 
the bank and found there what she 
expected to find, Gabriel’s little 
pleasure-boat, and Gabriel himself, 
resting on his oars and watching 
for her. In a moment he was 
standing up ready to give her a 
hand; as he did so their heads 
bent towards each other and their 
lips met. 

“Gabriel!” she said, under her 
breath. This one word was all 
she could utter ; it seemed to come 
from her very soul and to give her 
infinite rest. 

“‘ Ma chérie,” he answered, watch- 
ing her as she seized the oars and 
pulled straight out towards a small 
wooded island which lay opposite, 
and which was called by the peas- 
ants ’Jle-de-Veau, 
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“Tet me row,” said Gabriel, 
softly. 

“No, no, I like the exercise, it 
does me good ; but tell me, Gabriel, 
have you really got an hour? 
Your people won’t come back 
sooner ?” 

“ An hour for certain.” 

*“ An hour! how quickly it goes! 
and I have so much to say.” 

“Margot, tell me, what does 
your mother say?” 

“She says, ‘Patience.’ I hate 
patience. What has it given to her? 
Nothing but misery.” 

Gabriel was a tall, fine, hand- 
some young man, with the gentlest 
expression on his face. He was 
deeply in love, but his nature was 
exactly the opposite to Margot’s ; 
he was quiet, slow, sure, and per- 
severing. He was his father’s 


right hand, and his mother adored 
him. He had nothing to find fault 
with in his life, and he had but one 


unfulfilled wish—that was, to make 
Margot his wife. They had always 
loved each other; he had taught 
her to handle the oars; he had 
obeyed her orders and indulged 
her whims, and in return she had 
given him that passionate affec- 
tion the strength of which his 
first word of love had revealed. 

It was an old story, but to them, 
at present, a perfect story—they 
loved. 

Only this week had the love 
been put into words, and these 
words had opened the flood-gates 
of Margot’s passionate nature. 
The two had gained a great deal, 
but they had also lost much. Be- 
fore this meeting it had been all 
joy; now pain had stepped in and 
taken a place beside them. 

** Well, let us take your mother’s 
advice, mon ange, let us be patient,” 
said Gabriel, when they had reach- 
ed the wooded island. The two 
stood against a tree, and they saw 
but each other. 
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“Yes,” she said, “I will be 
patient if I can.” She leant her 
head against his shoulder, and at 
that moment she could have died 
happy. 

‘‘ And we can meet here often, 
darling, and by-and-by I will get 
my father to approach the subject, 
and then——” 

“Gabriel,” she interrupted fierce- 
ly, ‘“‘you will never love another, 
will you?” Her heart was beating 
wildly, she felt almost stifled with 
her great affection. 

Gabriel laughed. 

* How could I? and you, Margot, 
promise me you will never marry 
another man. I love you, I love 
you, my darling,—I have always 
loved you !” 

They clung to each other for a 
few moments, and earth was heaven, 
the future was not, the present 
reigned supreme. 

‘This wood feels too oppressive,” 
said Margot at last; “if you have 
time, row me down the river a 
little, Gabriel. What a lovely even- 
ing! I shall never forget it.” 

So, very soon, they were gliding 
close to the wooded banks of the 
beautiful river, they were brushing 
against the tall rushes, they were 
gazing at the meadow-sweet and 
at the red poppies, they could 
almost grasp the purple loosestrife, 
and the convolvulus flung winding 
garlands near to them, whilst the 
yellow water-lilies laughed and 
nodded at their young passionate 
love. Farther on they passed the 
hardworked peasant, beating the 
dirty clothes, having long ago for- 
gotten love in labour; but as the 
two floated past them the women 
chattered about them as they went 
on beating, beating to bring white 
out of black. Just then the Curé of 
that hamlet came up to the washer- 
women, and stood by them chatting 
kindly. He too noticed the lovers, 
who looked so free from care, and 
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he mentally compared them to the 
brown shrivelled-up old crones. 

“Tt is hard work, is it not, 
my good Marthe,” he said, “ this 
riverside washing?— very hard 
work ?” 

“One gets accustomed to it,” 
was the answer; and the Curé 
walked on, wondering about the 
inequality of lives, and trying to 
decipher the word happiness. 


Who had most of it, those young 
people, lovers of course, or these 
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poor humble women? and the 
comparison brought some sacred 
words to his memory. “They 
have washed their robes,” he mur- 
mured, “and made them white— 
in the blood of the Lamb.” Strange 
simile, he thought, with always the 
same recurring mystery of joy 
mingled with pain. 

But the lovers heard nothing of 
this, and floated on in perfect 
happiness. This evening life to 
them was love, and nothing else. 


CHAPTER II 


Philibert had broached the sub- 
ject very craftily in the form of 
a few suggestions to Monsieur 
Tanier. 

Margot was of a marriageable 
age. She was beautiful enough to 
marry a man of the beaw monde, 
but then she was not rich. Any 
one who made him a reasonable 
offer for her hand would get a 
hearing. Girls became so trouble- 
some at home, it was better to 
marry them off early. 

It must be owned that as Mon- 
sieur Tanier sat in Philibert’s 
room dealing out the cards with 
experienced fingers, he was not a 
man with whom a young girl would 
easily fall in love. His enormous 
person had no redeeming point ex- 
cept that his hands were small and 
white, but somehow they had a 
wicked expression about them, en- 
hanced by being so much out of pro- 
portion with his body ; and yet he 
was very proud of them, and liked 
to display them and the large dia- 
mond-rings with which he adorned 
them. He was a very rich man, 
a retired carriage - builder, a 
widower, a usurer, and what else 
was only whispered in private. 
He had just bought Maison Rouge 
at Dubourg, and he had a girl of 
fourteen who required a_step- 


mother, for she was the plague of 
her father’s life. 

“So your daughter is hand- 
some, is she?” he said, turning 
his eyes towards Philibert’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Well, yes, I think so; but a 
father is easily mistaken.” 

“Send her in with a message, 
and let me see her. Sapristi / look, 
I turn up the ace again ; always in 
luck’s way, you see, mon viewx 
Gérard.” 

The bait was serving its purpose, 
but Gérard took care not to appear 
too eager. 

“We can’t beat the ace, M. 
Tanier. Yes, yes, you are always 
in luck’s way ; but as to Margot. 
Well, she’s got a will of her own. 
I must not let her guess you 
want to see her, or she would not 
come.” 

“ A will of her own! Ah, ah! 
that is a good joke. What! a girl 
of eighteen with a will of her 
own !” 

“You must break in the colt 
before you get a quiet mare.—I 
lead and you follow.” 

“ But that girl of yours 

“‘ Well, well, we’llsee to-morrow.’ 


” 


? 


To-morrow came, and just as 
Margot and her mother were 
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heaving a sigh of relief as card- 
playing time approached, an un- 
usual event occurred. Philibert 
smiling looked in upon the aston- 
ished women. 

* Margot, there’s a gentleman 
who wants a glass of that old 
cognac ; bring it in tous. Make 
haste,” and he disappeared. 

Margot was on the point of 
going out to meet Gabriel, but she 
quietly fetched the spirits, and 
poured out a glass. 

“Tl take it,” said Madame 
Gérard. “I don’t like you to go 
there.” 

Margot stopped short. Her 
mother’s words lit a spark of 
doubt in her mind. 

“Yes, mother, take it; I’m go- 
ing into the woods.” But just as 
she opened the back-door Margot 
found herself seized by the arm. 

“So you disobeyed me, eh! 
You have learnt to have a will of 
your own, have you? I'll soon 
teach you better. Now, go at 
once and fetch the cognac.” 

* Why am I to go?” said Mar- 
got, gazing straight at her father, 
as the warm colour spread over 
her cheeks, making her look very 
beautiful. 

Her mother had followed her, 
and now added in a trembling 
voice— 

“ Here, Margot—go quickly, 
child ; it won’t take you a min- 
ute.” 

Margot obeyed, but regretted 
having yielded when she noticed 
how the stout M. Tanier was 
leering at her. As if by in- 
stinct the truth flashed into her 
mind, for the man rose and with 
a bow took the glass from her 
hands. 

“So here is the beautiful de- 
moiselle? Your health, made- 
moiselle. This is the treasure 
you have hid so long, Monsieur 
Gérard, is it?” 

Margot turned away without 
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answering, and was in Gabriel's 
boat before she recovered presence 
of mind enough to reason sensibly 
upon the episode. 

“ Gabriel ! such a dreadful thing 
has happened! I believe my 
father means me to marry M. 
Tanier. Do you know him? He 
is, oh, so ugly! and I am sure he 
is wicked.” 

“Your father cannot mean 
that,” said Gabriel, kissing her. 
“ He is old enough to be 2s 

“Don’t talk of it. Anyhow, 
I never will, Gabriel. Come to- 
morrow evening and tell him—tell 
my father we love each other, and 
that you will marry me without a 
dot.” 

They went to the Ile-de-Veau, 
but to-night perfect bliss was not 
there; the new and terrible idea 
absorbed them both. At parting 
they were somewhat heavy-hearted 
as they gave each other the last 
kiss. 

“ You will come, Gabriel?” 

“Yes, yes, ma cherie, I will 
come,” he answered, as he seized 
the oars and pulled off to go back 
for his pleasure-party. 

Margot hurried home. She was 
anxious now and impatient. This 
new cloud had dimmed the horizon, 
never too bright at home, and un- 
certainty fretted her. 

Meanwhile all had gone well 
with Philibert’s scheme. M. Tan- 
ier had been much struck with 
the girl’s beauty, so he was ready 
to offer himself,—all the more 
ready, indeed, because he was still 
smarting from the rejection of the 
widow. 


“ Look here, mon viewx, that girl 
of yours is the wife for me; will 
you give her to me?” 

“ Mais / it’s too much honour 


you do her! No, no, monsieur, 
look higher. Diable/ I am a poor 
man, I can’t dower my child.” 
“Tut, tut! I’m rich enough to 
marry a girl I like, and I like that 
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girl; but she has a temper of her 
own, one can see that.” 

“A little self-willed, perhaps, 
but easily led when one is firm.” 

‘“‘ A wife must be held firmly in 
these days. Ah, I know how to 
manage that. Here’s an offer. I'll 
pay the expenses of the wedding, 
and take her without a dower.” 

“Well, I can give her a small 
dot ; but———” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about 
that; if you give her a dot, I'll 
return it to you on the wedding- 
day. That’s a bargain. Why have 
you kept your treasure hidden 
away so long? Give me your hand 
on this transaction.” 

The two shook hands and sealed 
the bargain. 

Margot and her mother were 
surprised the next day at the ami- 
able mood of the master of the 
house. He laughed and chatted 
with his wife, praised all she did, 
and complimented Margot on her 
beauty ; but the girl had an instinct 
that this behaviour boded no good, 
though her mind was too much 
taken up with Gabriel’s expected 
visit to unravel the mystery. He 
was coming, he would claim her, 
and ah! what a new life would 
begin. A new life! the past had 
not been life at all; but now, now 
with Gabriel’s arms round her, and 
Gabriel’s kisses on her lips, that 
would be life and love in all its 
perfection. 

She did not go out this evening, 
but she was restless : she could not 
settle down to her sewing, only 
when the time drew near she came 
and knelt down by her mother and 
told her all the truth. 

“Mother, listen, he is coming 
this evening. I told him to wait 
till father had done his card-play- 
ing, and so when he has moored 
the boats he will come; do you 
hear, mother ?” 

“He; who is coming, child?” 
said Madame Gérard, trembling. 
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She too had a vague suspicion that 
trouble was at hand. 

With flashing eyes Margot 
started up from her mother’s side. 
This mother was but a poor help 
in tribulation. 

“Gabriel is coming,” she said, 
scornfully ; “who else should come 
to claim me? Don’t you remember 
what I told you?” 

Madame Gérard shook her head. 

* Love is not meant for us, child. 
Obedience, that is what pleases the 
good God—that is woman’s lot in 
the world. Gabriel has but little 
chance.” 

“Don’t say that, mother; we 
love each other, and that is all that 
is necessary.” 

At this moment Philibert stood 
in the doorway. He had over- 
heard his daughter’s last words. 

* You love each other, do you, 
Margot? and pray who is this 
favoured man ?” 

Margot turned round speech- 
less, and all the colour forsook her 
cheeks, for it is difficult to get 
over long-rooted fear of a human 
being. At that instant, however, 
Gabriel himself knocked at the 
door, and, fancying he should find 
only Margot and her mother, with- 
out waiting for an answer he 
pushed it open and entered. 

The sight of him unloosed Mar- 
got’s tongue. 

“Yes, we do love each other; 
here he is to tell you so. Gabriel, 
Gabriel, tell him you want no dot 
with me—you want nothing, noth- 
ing but F 

“Only Margot,” stammered poor 
Gabriel, growing painfully red. 
“Yes, only her. Oh, Monsieur 
Gérard, give her to me! We—I 
love her, and will work for her. I 
do not want your money. I want 
nothing, nothing but Margot.” 

“You want nothing, and have 
nothing! Come, this is very pretty, 
my two little turtle-doves; but, 
let me tell you that Margot is al- 
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ready promised, and that every- 
thing is ready for her approaching 
marriage.” 

“For my approaching mar- 
riage!” said Margot, the colour 
rushing back to her cheeks, whilst 
a set determined look came into 
her face, so that Madame Gérard, 
though trembling, found courage 
to speak up for her. 

“ Philibert, don’t say that. Why 
not let Gabriel marry her? They 
love each other, and they ask 
nothing from you.” 

** Ah, so you too have been plot- 
ting! One’s own wife a traitor!” 

“Philibert! I have never plotted. 
Abuse me if you will, but let Mar- 
got be happy in her own way.” 

*“ And so she shall be happy ! 
M. Tanier will cure any little de- 
fects of temper in her, and he will 
make her an excellent husband.” 

“Monsieur Tanier, that man! 
never. I will never be his wife,” 
exclaimed Margot, angrily. 

** Will not? we shall see. Now, 
Gabriel Renon, off with you, and if 
ever I see or hear of you talking to 
my child again you shall suffer for it. 
It is disgraceful, dishonourable.” 

“ Gabriel,” cried Margot, spring- 
ing towards her lover, “don’t for- 
sake me, don’t listen to my father. 
He is cruel, wicked.” 

But Philibert was not to be 
thwarted like this: he seized Mar- 
got’s arm and dragged her away, 
and poor Gabriel was thrust out 
of doors by the terrified Madame 
Gérard. 

‘Go, go, Gabriel,” she implored ; 
“you don’t know what my hus- 
band is like when he is angry. For 
Margot’s sake go away, and never 
come back. We must obey him.” 

“He is a wicked tyrant,” mut- 
tered Gabriel, as almost heart- 
broken he wandered off, making a 
thousand impossible plans about 
seeing and saving his darling from 
her father’s hands. 

In spite of plans, however, he 
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dared not go near Philibert’s 
house ; so, though for several days 
he lingered long near the Ile-de- 
Veau, he saw nothing of Margot, 
nothing of his own beautiful love. 
It was bad enough for him this 
uncertainty ; but he had a strong, 
cheerful nature, though what made 
him suffer doubly was his anxiety 
about Margot. He loved her so 
deeply that he understood better 
than any one else her loving, 
passionate heart, and how much 
she, too, must be suffering. 

** No, no,” he thought, “ Margot 
will never marry M. Tanier ;” and 
then the determined expression of 
Philibert’s face rose before him, 
and made him doubt his own 
assurance. 

On the third day, just as he was 
thinking that he must leave the 
trysting-place and fetch off his 
pleasure- party, he heard a soft 
rustle in the dry grass, the break- 
ing of a few twigs, and in another 
moment Margot was in his arms. 

“My darling,” he whispered, 
“T have waited for you every 
evening, and now I have only a 
few moments to spare you.” 

He held her a little away from 
him, and looked at her beautiful 
face; but at once he detected the 
changes in it. There was a hard 
look about the mouth, and the 
dark eyes seemed to flash forth 
unnatural light. 

“You have only a few moments, 
I know. Ah, Gabriel, how can I 
live without you? My father is 
cruel and wicked. Yesterday he 
made me see that monster. No, 
no! I will never marry him : even 
the touch of his hand makes me 
mad. Now—yes, even now—if 
my father knew I were here, I 
think—I think he would kill me.” 

“ But, Margot, what are we to 
do? what can we do? You must 
not expose yourself to his anger 
by coming here: some one may 
see you and tell him.” 
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Margot laid her cheek on her 
lover’s shoulder and _ sobbed. 
Gabriel had never heard her cry 
like this, and it touched him to 
the very depth of his being; but 
at the same time it frightened 
him. 

“Hush, Margot, my darling; 
let us make some plan. There 
must be some way out of it,” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T know him, Gabriel. My 


father will never give in; but in 
one thing I can thwart him. I 
will come and see you; nothing 
To-night I got 


shall stop me. 
away because 

*‘ Because of what?” 

Margot disengaged herself from 
Gabriel’s arms, and began to step 
out of the boat. They both knew 
they must not linger any longer. 

** Because the little empty villa 
—do you know it, Gabriel, up on 
the Route de Paris ?—well, it is 
on fire. All the village went out 
to see the sight, and my father, 
who likes to be thought brave, 
went too. Up till that time he 
has watched the river lane for 
fear I should try and see you. 
He lets me go elsewhere, but not 
here.” 

“And you escaped? My own 
Margot, you are running a great 
risk! Do not despair of the 
future ; God will not separate us.” 

“Nor man,” said Margot under 
her breath. Then she heaved a 
deep sigh. ‘Look, Gabriel, now 
that I have seen you I can bear it 
for a few days longer, and then if 
my father will not consent——” 

“Patience, my darling,” said 
Gabriel, again kissing her burning 
cheeks. ‘We must part now. 
Oh, Margot, Margot, be prudent! 
Don’t make your father more 
angry than he is.” 

Gabriel pulled off quickly, and 
Margot retraced her steps home, 
taking the less frequented path, 
and looking nervously around her. 
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When she neared the ferry she 
distinctly saw the smoke of the 
villa rising up, and heard the 
shouts of the people. Her friend, 
the ferryman, found it a trial to 
have to stay at his post for chance 
passengers. His wife had rowed 
Margot over, but now she had run 
to the scene of excitement. 

“Make haste, Joseph,” said 
Margot, “take me over quickly. 
Have you heard about the fire?” 

“Yes, mam’sel, I should think 
so; and if I hadn’t to stay here I 
should be up there too.” 

“Was it put out quickly?” 
asked Margot in a low voice. 

“T don’t know; but some one 
told me just now that it was 
Monsieur Gérard who was the 
most useful man there. He is 
as good as four.” 

Ten minutes later Margot sat 
by the window in the family 
sitting-room. Every one was still 
out, for a fire was an unusual ex- 
citement. She had arranged her 
interview with Gabriel well. For 
some time she sat still, staring at 
vacancy, with clasped hands and 
eyes that saw nothing. At last the 
villagers began to return; among 
them came her mother, who had 
been up the road to watch the 
villa being saved by her husband’s 
exertions. 

“Why didn’t you follow me, 
Margot? where have you been? 
A little excitement would do you 
ood.” 

“Why should I have come? 
M. Tanier was with father, and I 
tell you again, mother, I will have 
nothing to do with him. Tell me, 
have you spoken for me to my 
father? You must influence him, 
or —or, I shall do something 
desperate.” 

“Margot, Margot, do not say 
that, my poor child! I have done 
all I could, indeed I have, but your 
father is determined.” 

* And so am IJ,” answered Mar- 
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got, starting up and pressing her 
hot cheek against the window-pane. 
‘Mother, did you never love? don’t 
you know what the pain of it can 
be?” She folded her arms tightly 
as if to still her beating heart. 
“But no,” she added, “you never 
could have loved as we do. You 
don’t know Gabriel, how good, how 
tender he is! I am not fit to love 
him, but I cannot help it.” 

There was no time for more 
words, for now Philibert came 
hurrying in from the scene of the 
fire, and with him came M. Tanier. 
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“ We have had a startling inter- 
ruption to our game of cards to- 
day,” he said, wiping his forehead. 
“That fire was hard work; the 
owner will reward me handsomely, 
I hope.” 

“And my belle fia'wcée would not 
come to see the sight,” said M. 
Tanier. ‘Suppose we finish our 
evening with the ladies.” Which 
they did ; but Margot said to her- 
self, “I can bear it to-night, be- 
cause I have seen Gabriel. I have 
had his arms around me. I have 
felt his kisses on my lips.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The whole of Dubourg soon knew 
that Philibert Gérard had secured 
the rich if not highly honoured M. 
Tanier for a son-in-law. Every one 
wondered how he had managed 
this; for though Margot was ac- 
knowledged to be good - looking, 
she was not very popular, and 
Philibert was said to be very un- 
willing to part with his money for 
his daughter’s dot. 

The gossip was made more inter- 
esting by hints of a complication 
about Gabriel Renon. He and Mar- 
got had been seen together in earn- 
est conversation ; and, though they 
were of course known to be old 
friends and playfellows, the truth 
leaked out. It was even said that 
Philibert had kicked Gabriel out of 
the house. The Renons were liked 
and respected; but when Gabriel 
was compared with M. Tanier, who 
could blame Philibert Gérard? Of 
course no one in their senses could 
do so, therefore the sympathy of 
the village went with the father, 
and all the acquaintances of the 
Gérards came to congratulate the 
lucky girl. The maidens wanted 
to see her presents, for M. Tanier 
had already given Margot a pair 
of diamond earrings, and people 
blamed his fiancée for not wearing 


them. She was not a sweet-tem- 
pered ‘girl evidently—perhaps she 
was rather young to marry a wid- 
ower; but then what a good home 
she would have, and what a rich 
husband ! 

M. Tanier’s new house, Maison 
Rouge, was not far from the villa 
which had been burnt down. He 
had been much alarmed for fear 
some sparks should fall on his own 
roof. No one knew the origin of 
the accident ; and when the owner 
came from Paris, he could find no 
clue to the mystery. The house 
was empty, and the loss was covered 
by the insurance, so no great harm 
was done. 

It was just about that time that 
Philibert and M. Tanier settled 
that the wedding should take place 
in a month’s time. Orders were 
given to Madame Gérard to prepare 
the trousseau ; no expense was to 
be spared, for M. Tanier wished to 
make a sensation. 

Every evening, instead of playing 
at cards as formerly, the two men 
would come into the parlour and 
endeavour to make agreeable con- 
versation ; but Margot had to stitch 
away at her trousseau, and seldom 
spoke or looked up. Madame-Gér- 
ard tried to exert herself, but she 
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failed signally. Always at eight 
o'clock this martyrdom began; and 
as this was the hour when Margot 
had been accustomed to meet Gab- 
riel, the pain seemed doubled to 
her. But as she silently stitched 
away, she pressed her lips tightly 
together and made vows. ‘“ My 
father will not let me meet Gab- 
riel, but my will is as strong as his. 
Gabriel, Gabriel, you are waiting 
forme. I must see you. I must.” 

This mastering love swept over 
her with irresistible force: she 
could no more control it than she 
could control the winds of heaven. 
The kiss that had awakened it still 
glowed on her lips, and the fire was 
in her heart. The more her mother 
wept and counselled patience, the 
more the terrible passion burnt 
brightly. If she could have plucked 
it out and resigned herself, as many 
a girl had done before her, to a love- 
less marriage, the agony might have 
left her; but no, that seemed im- 


possible to Margot Gérard, and the 
very presence of M. Tanier in the 
room added to her mental misery. 
She seemed to lose the power to 


reason with herself. There only 
remained before her brain the pic- 
ture of the rippling water of the 
great river, the cool shade of the 
copse-wood, and Gabriel, her Gab- 
riel, leaning against the tree, and 
opening his arms for her to creep 
to her resting-place. 

It was three days since she had 
seen him. Three days! it seemed 
an eternity to the girl, and on that 
morning she pressed her feverish 
forehead with her hands and cried 
aloud, “I must see him to-day, but 
how ?” 

The weather that evening was 
more glorious than ever. The ex- 
quisite colouring of the sky filled 
the poor toilers of earth with fresh 
energy when, just as M. Tanier and 
Philibert were entering the parlour, 
Margot appeared through the gar- 
den-gate. 
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“Come, Margot, where have you 
been?” asked her father, putting 
on the soft patronising tone which 
he adopted in M. Tanier’s presence. 

Margot looked up quietly and 
threw a bunch of flowers on the 
table before her mother. 

“T picked the flowers for you in 
the garden.” 

“We shall have beautiful flowers 
when you are my wife, ma belle,” 
said her lover, leering towards the 
girl. ‘ You must tell me your fav- 
ourite plants ; never mind expense.” 

Madame Gérard suddenly looked 
up. 
* Mon Dieu / Philibert! look at 
that smoke! One would say 4 

The two men rushed to the 
window. 

“One would say there was a fire 
at Pantin’s house. Come, M. 
Tanier, our presence will be re- 
quired. This is getting serious.” 

Out they rushed. Every door 
of Dubourg was now flung open, 
and soon every inhabitant was 
running towards the scene of ex- 
citement. Margot also hastened 
out, but instead of going towards 
the village she slipped down the 
lane and ran along the towing- 
path. She dared not cross the 
ferry, but instead, she settled to 
signal to Gabriel across the river 
opposite the Ile-de- Veau. 

Her feet seemed hardly to touch 
the ground, and in an incredibly 
short time she was waving her 
handkerchief to her lover as a signal 
to come and row her across to the 
island. Nota word did they speak 
till they were safely hidden in the 
island wood. Once there, Margot 
laid her head on Gabriel’s shoulder 
and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

“Margot, Margot, how have 
you got away? Dearest, you are 
risking too much for me, whilst I 
can do nothing. I shall become 
mad, I think, for they say your 
wedding-day is settled.” 
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“Yes, Gabriel, they say so. Oh 
yes, I have dared a great deal to 
come to you. If my father knew, 
I think he would kill me.” 

Gabriel felt a thrill of fear pass 
through him, for the words were 
uttered so fiercely by the sweet 
lips of his Margot, her cheeks 
glowed with such an unnatural 
colour, and she seemed like another 
being and not the girl he had first 
loved. 

He clasped her two hands as he 
said— 

‘Margot, you shall not risk 
your life for me. Let us look 
calmly at everything.” 

“Calmly! yes, when I am with 
you; but oh, Gabriel, they are 
killing me! There is a fire here, 
here in my heart,” and she flung 
her arm round his neck. ‘Gabriel 
was really frightened now. 

“Hush,” he said softly; then 
suddenly bending his head towards 
her, he added— 

** Margot, listen to those distant 
shouts ; what do they mean? One 
would say there was another fire.” 

“Oh no, no, it cannot be ; do not 
pay any attention to the noise; 
think of me, Gabriel. I have only 
afew moments more. Listen: tell 
me you love me, tell me you will not 
let them marry me to that man.” 

Gabriel folded her closer to him, 
but he was still listening to the 
distant cries. 

“ Margot, it is a fire ; I ought to 
go and help. You would not have 
them call me a coward. My plea- 
sure-party are walking home this 
evening, so I need not stay here. 
Sweet one, I must go. What will 
my father say if I Look, dar- 
ling, I will row you as near to your 
home as it is safe to go, and then I 
must go.” 

Margot turned deadly pale as he 
hurried her towards the boat. 

‘-I never thought you would 
leave me: when can we meet 
again ?” 
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“T shall be here again two days 
hence ; but do not risk your safety, 
darling. I am afraid of your 
father’s anger. See, I will make 
one more appeal to him ; I will try 
to move him.” 

“That is useless, quite useless, 
No, we must manage our own 
affairs. In two days, Gabriel, I 
shall come; you will meet me 
here.” 

Gabriel did not understand her, 
he hardly took in her meaning, for 
he was listening to the distant 
shouts of fire: his manly courage 
could not be silenced even by his 
love for Margot. For her own 
sake he had to land her almost at 
once. She had only time to give 
him one last passionate kiss, and 
then, half dazed, she stepped out 
upon the bank. 

“In two days, Gabriel, in two 
days, and then you must never 
leave me again.” 

The fire that had given Margot 
the sight of her lover was this time 
a much more serious affair than the 
last, and it was late before Phili- 
bert returned home alone. 

“Such destruction ! such loss 
he exclaimed ; “and the insurance 
will not cover the damage. M. 
Tanier was a little burnt. People 
say it must be the work of some 
malicious person—they are sure of 
it. They will watch now, and if 
found, I would not be in that 
man’s shoes!” 

“It is very sad, and it hinders 
Margot’s trousseau,” said Madame 
Gérard. 

“Get help, then; it must be 
ready for the wedding-day.” 

“ Father,” said Margot, starting 
up, “I cannot marry M. Tanier. 
Let me be poor with Gabriel ; do 
not drive me to desperation.” 

Philibert gave a mocking laugh. 

“You shall marry M. Tanier, 
and you shall never marry Gabriel. 
Let me hear no more about it— 
that’s my final answer.” 


17? 
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The girl turned away silently ; 
but her mother, looking up at that 
moment, started at the expression 
of Margot’s face. 

‘Patience, my child,” she whis- 
pered ; but Margot turned away, 
and hardly heard her mother’s 
comfort. 

As Philibert had said, the next 
night nearly all the men of the 
village were on the watch for the 
supposed malicious person ; but as 
nothing happened, the public mind 
quieted down, and the next day 
they called it only an accident. 

On that evening, however, it was 
no longer doubted that there was 
some evil purpose in the fires, for 
just at eight o’clock the alarm once 
more sounded down the village. 

“Maison Rouge, M. Tanier’s 
house, was on fire!” Hardly had 
he reached Philibert’s parlour than 
both men had to rush forth. again. 
Margot was not indoors, for at 
that moment she was hurrying 
to the Ile-de-Veau for the last 
time. 

“ For the last time, do you hear 
me, Gabriel?” she said, clinging 
to him passionately, and speaking 
so quickly that he began to fear 
for her reason. 

“No, no, darling, not the last 
time; do not say that—no, no. 
We must find some way ; there is 
yet time.” 

“Then take me with you now; 
let us fly from Dubourg.” 

“And leave my father? My 
dearest, how is it possible? To- 
morrow we must consult him. 
He feels for us, I assure you, but 
he cannot compete with M. Tanier’s 
riches.” 

“No, no, Gabriel; to-night, 
not to-morrow. I have risked 
everything for that.” 

“ How did you get away? I 
ought not to let you run such a 
risk. I blame myself, Margot.” 

“T never went in,” she said, 
slowly. 
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“They will miss you, darling. 
What danger you are in for my 
sake !” 

“Yes, in great danger, so let 
us go away now; let us go to 
Pontoise—anywhere. Oh, Gabriel, 
save me!” She came closer to 
him ; she laid her clasped hands 
on his shoulder, and leant her 
head upon them, as she repeated, 
“Gabriel, save me.” 

*T cannot do that, Margot; be- 
cause — because I love you, I 
cannot do as you wish. There 
must be some other way ; perhaps 
M. le Curé will help us.” 

Margot wrung her hands. 

“There is no help to be got 
from God or man. Gabriel, if you 
will not take me away, tell me 
how long you can stay with me 
here? When I see you and feel 
you close by me, I can breathe, I 
can live.” 

‘Margot, what is the matter? 
—ah!” He raised his head and 
listened — his face became paler, 
and a strange sensation came over 
him that he was re-enacting a 
terrible experience. ‘ Ah, listen, 
Margot; what is it?” 

She raised herself on tiptoe, 
and put her small burning hands 
over his ears. 

‘‘Don’t listen, Gabriel; it is 
nothing.” 

He smiled and kissed her hands 
as he drew them away. 

‘“My poor little one! you are 
nervous, frightened ; listen again. 
Strange, one would say it was— 
yes, it is the cry of fire again! 
Come, Margot, quick ; this time I 
must go. It is some fiend’s work, 
no mere accident.” 

He dragged her towards the 
boat, forgetting now every pre- 
caution. The last time he had 
come too late to be of much use, 
and his friends had twitted him 
with it. He was so tall and 
strong, and was always accustomed 
to be seen in the forefront of every 
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excitement, that his absence had 
caused surprise. 

“Make haste, Margot, I shall 
be too late. Good God, what is 
the matter, darling? Don’t give 
way. See yonder, the flames are 
shooting up into the sky; it is 
—merciful heavens—it is M. 
Tanier’s house. Margot, do you 
hear?” 

The girl lay at the bottom of 
the boat, and her face was hidden. 
Gabriel’s energy seemed to paralyse 
her. At last she said— 

“ Gabriel, if it is his house, why 
do you go to help him? Turn 
back.” 

Gabriel was not shocked: he 
fancied poor Margot was hardly 
responsible for her words. Anxiety 
had dimmed her ideas of true 
courage. 

“We hate him, it is true; but 
all honest villagers must help each 
other during a fire, Margot, without 
remembering private wrongs. It 
may be our turn next, who knows? 
Get up, darling, get up and help 
me to secure the boat; from here 
I can take a short cut to Maison 
Rouge. Grand Dieu! look how 
the fire is gaining ground. Now, 
quick—quick ; there is not a mo- 
ment to lose.” 

Margot suddenly started up as 
he said this, and just as they 
stepped upon the bank she seized 
Gabriel’s arm with nervous energy. 

“Gabriel, don’t go; it is his 
house. I am glad; it gave me 
time no; don’t look like that.” 

“My love, my darling, let me 
go; don’t detain me, I beseech 
you. The engine cannot come 
from Pontoise for an hour or 
more ; every one must help ; there 
may yet be time.” 

“Tf you will go,” said Margot 
fiercely, as she suddenly loosed 
him, “then go; but you may as 
well know it, Gabriel. I—yes—lI 
set it on fire.” 

** You, Margot! nonsense. You! 
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You are mad.” He was hastily 
fastening the rope as he spoke, but 
his fingers trembled visibly. 

“Yes; I did it. I wish I were 

Oh, Gabriel, don’t go; it is 
true. I knew I should get away 
from my father, and from him too, 
for ever; and now it is useless if 
you will go. Gabriel, stay; take 
meaway; saveme. Iam undone.” 

“Look here, Margot, my little 
one,” said the strong young fellow, 
stooping down and kissing her 
tenderly, “‘ you are excited, you do 
not know what you are saying. 
Go home now and keep quiet: to- 
morrow I promise you I will do 
something to save you; but now, 
chérie, I must go. As it is, I have 
stayed too long. Let me go.” 

“T can’t, Gabriel,” she said 
faintly, still holding his arm. 

* What! you will not ; you wish 
to shame me before the others. I 
shall be called a coward, they will 

Come, as you love me, 
Margot, I beseech you.” 

She still clung to him, but he 
shook her off; then, not daring to 
look back, he rushed off at full 
speed. He should not again be 
called a coward! 

When Gabriel had shaken her 
off, Margot had suffered as much 
as it was possible for her to suffer. 
For a moment she remained staring 
after her lover in a stupid manner, 
as if she had lost all feeling; then 
waking up and quite regardless of 
her own safety, she took the same 
path and ran towards the scene of 
the fire as if she were pursued by 
the furies. 


The evening breeze had risen; the 
clouds that had been gathering all 
the afternoon now looked grey and 
lowering, and, as the flames shot up, 
the wind wafted them over the roof, 
thus helping to spread destruction. 
The stables of Maison Rouge were 
nearly consumed, but some portion 
of the house was still free from 
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flames, and it was on this part 
that the villagers concentrated 
their efforts. The arrival of, 
Gabriel Renon gave them new 
courage,—his tall figure was easily 
seen in the crowd: he was afraid 
of nothing, and appeared almost 
fire- proof as he made several 
successful raids into the burning 
house. M. Tanier, on the other 
hand, seemed entirely to have lost 
his head: he tore his hair, and be- 
moaned himself in a piteous and 
ludicrous manner, for now that 
the danger concerned himself he_ 
was no longer brave. 

There was great difficulty in 
getting a good water-supply, the 
river being just too far off to be 
of much use; and the supply that 
was available proved quite insuffi- 
cient to stamp out the fire. 

‘Oh my pictures, my furniture!” 
cried M. Tanier ; “the treasures I 
had collected, they are priceless. 
Save them, my good people ; I will 
reward you well.” 

No one took much heed of these 
lamentations, for Philibert was the 
leader of the crowd. They obeyed 
him because he was so cool and 
so collected, and certainly the right 
man in the right place. It was 
of course for his interest to save 
as much of his future son-in-law’s 
property as possible—it was almost 
like saving his own wealth; so M. 
Gérard dashed in and out of the 
burning house in a truly heroic 
fashion. During one of his raids, 
and just as he paused on the 
threshold, M. Tanier seized hold 
of him. 

“My friend, how can I thank 
you enough? you are invaluable, but 
perform one more heroic action. 
Look, in that room above, there is 
my most valuable possession, a red 
box; go upand save it. I dare not ; 
they say the stairs are not safe, 
and I am not active.” 

He pointed to a closed window 
above them; but as they both 
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gazed, suddenly the window was 
thrown open and Margot stood 
there before them. She seemed to 
them like some unearthly appari- 
tion, so unexpected was her pres- 
ence ; but even as she flung back 
the window the flames from the ad- 
joining casement seemed to thrust 
out forked tongues, and, as it were, 
to surround the girl with a flame 
of fire. 

* Margot!” shouted her father, 
‘how came you there? Come 
down at once, girl. What folly! 
What madness !” 

Then, remembering the red box, 
he shouted, “ Look for a red box, 
Margot; save it if possible, and 
make haste. Look, M. Tanier, 
she is gone to fetch it. How my 
child loves you!” 

In another moment Margot re- 
appeared, and lifting the red box 
upon the sill, she remained there 
motionless: she might have been 
dreaming, so calm and imperturb- 
able did she look. 

“ My child, ma belle,” cried M. 
Tanier, delighted to see his coffer, 
“drop it down; but come back 
yourself, I beseech you. Don’t you 
see the danger? Save yourself, for 
pity’s sake, come. Ciel / how calm 
the girl appears! she is dazed.” 

**T shall stay here,” said Mar- 
got, flinging down the box, “but 
remember I have saved this for 
you ; there it is.” 

M. Tanier seized it as it fell ; 
but now Philibert was seriously 
alarmed for his child’s safety. 

“Surely she has lost her head. 
M. Tanier, I saw Gabriel Renon on 
the other side ; fetch him. Tell him 
of Margot’s danger ; he will save 
her. Look! the smoke is issuing 
from the roof just above her.” 

M. Tanier went off; but Phili- 
bert made a courageous dash 
through the burning house, and in 
spite of those who tried to detain 
him, groped his way up the stairs 
as he cried back to them— 
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“T must go, I must save my 
child. She has lost her head, she 
is mad. Fetch Renon, for we cannot 
come back this way.” He could 
hardly tell afterwards how he 
reached the room, he only knew 
that suddenly he found himself by 
Margot’s side in a spot compara- 
tively free from smoke. She had 
stepped away from the window 
after shutting it, and with folded 
arms and drooping head awaited 
her father, but now she looked 
like a criminal before her judge. 

Philibert had but one thought— 
that was, to save her and himself ; 
she was doubly precious now that 
she was as good as married to M. 
Tanier. He made one step towards 
her, but Margot thrust him back 
with her outstretched arm. “ What 
do you want with me? I have 
done what you wished. I have 
saved M. Tanier’s property.” 

“Margot, you are mad; there 
is not a moment to waste. Come, 
we shall have to leap from the 
window ; even now the stairs are 
falling.” 

“T will follow you,” she said, 
suddenly, lifting her head, “on 
one condition. You have been a 
tyrant, you have ruined my mo- 
ther’s happiness, and you wish to 
ruin mine, but 4 

“Be quiet, Margot; give me 
your hand. Fool, is this a time 
for conditions ?” 

He tried to open the door, and 
failed ; it had become jammed. 
For the first time Philibert ex- 
perienced the fear of death; he 
staggered towards Margot. 

“We must risk the jump. 
Hark! do you hear? they are 
calling us.” 

There was indeed a wild cry 
from below, and Philibert tried 
to drag his daughter back to the 
window. Margot looked up with 
a smile, an exasperating smile, 
upon her lips. 
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“You shall hear my condition. 
Father, J set fire to this house so 
that I might go and meet Gab- 
riel ; but if , 

“You! I don’t believe it.” 

“Tf you will let me confess this 
to M. Tanier, I will follow you 
now. After that you need not 
fear he will marry me. I warned 
you that I would not be his 
wife.” 

* You—you did that!” gasped 
Philibert; “and the other two 
fires, did you——” 

Margot assented in silence, then 
added, ‘“‘They gave me an hour 
with Gabriel.” 

Philibert was beside himself 
with rage; he even seized Margot 
and shook her violently. 

“You are a wicked woman, 
Margot. You deserve what you 
will get if this story becomes 
known. You will ruinme. They 
will put you in prison. My pros- 
pects are gone, I am undone; 
they will seize all my money 
for compensation. Speak, you 
wretched girl; who knows this 
besides yourself?” 

“Gabriel knows it, but he does 
not believe it. It is your fault. 
Now, save yourself; soon it will 
be too late.” She was still quite 
calm. 

Philibert was afraid of death, 
and Margot’s words were true. 
Foiled in every direction, he yet 
believed he could conquer fate, 
but to do this life was necessary. 
He loosed Margot and rushed to 
the window, and once more he 
flung it open. He gazed on the 
shouting crowd below him, and 
the first person he saw was Gab- 
riel Renon. 

“Save us,” he cried, willing 
now to be indebted to Gabriel’s 
strength, for he knew the young 
fellow would dare everything for 
Margot—‘“‘save us; she is here, 
and the stairs are impassable.” 
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Gabriel’s face was strangely al- 
tered with the agony he was ex- 
periencing. His Margot was up 
there—he had only just heard of 
it, and had been able to fill in 
some of the outlines of the truth. 
He had run to a neighbour to pro- 
cure a ladder, and was at this 
moment placing it against the 
wall. It was too short, but as 
Philibert looked down, he felt he 
must think now only of himself, 
though he shouted back— 

“ Margot, follow me. 
get down and help you.” 

He tried to swing himself down 
from the window sill, but failed 
from nervousness and from the 
pain he experienced whilst touch- 
ing the burning woodwork. Mar- 
got suddenly came forward, she 
saw her father’s danger, and, 
stretching out her hand, seized 
his arm only just in time to save 
him from a dangerous fall. 

At the same instant Gabriel ran 
The crowd was 


I will 


up the ladder. 
cheering him on, but he heard 
nothing, saw nothing but Margot ; 
he must save her, save his dar- 


ling. However, Philibert was 
there in his way ; it was Margot’s 
father he first received, almost 
from his daughter’s arms, for M. 
Gérard at that instant, receiving 
a blow from a burning tile, fainted, 
almost overturning Gabriel as he 
supported him in his arms. 

“Take him, take him,” he cried 
to the crowd ; “‘I must go to her. 
There is yet time, there must be.” 

He ran up again, right up to the 
top of the ladder. He stretched 
out his arms, calling her by her 
name; then, as if his voice had 
restored her power of thinking and 
moving, Margot bent forward. 
She did not heed the flames that, 
like a fiery aureole, seemed for a 
moment to encircle her, and then, 
as if afraid of such prey, suddenly 
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drew back and revealed to poor 
Gabriel his darling’s head with its 
coils of black -hair crowning her 
youthful beauty. 

That look brought back all Mar- 
got’s life, all her desire for life. 

“Gabriel! Gabriel! save me, 
save me!” she cried; “he cannot 
claim me now, Gabriel, Gabriel ! 
he knows all.” 

He was close to her now, his 
arms almost touched hers, in an- 
other moment their lips might 
have met. 

“Let yourself down, my darling. 
Do not be afraid ; I am here, I am 
strong, I can hold you.” 

But all at once Margot realised 
that she was on fire. A puff 
of wind had driven those cruel 
tongues again towards her, and 
they seemed eager for their prey. 
She did not think of herself now, 
she hardly realised the scorching 
pain. To allow Gabriel to save 
her would be perhaps to bring 
death to him, for the fire that was 
fast wrapping her round would 
not spare him. She loved him 
better than she loved herself. 
Suddenly, when within reach of 
him, she drew back—back into 
the dense smoke and the sheet of 
fire, and back into certain death. 

Left to himself, Gabriel would 
have followed her, but other hands 
seized him and dragged him away 
by main force. Why, said they, 
should two die? he had done his 
utmost. They were not a moment 
too soon: with a terrible noise, as of 
some hideous, fiery, hissing monster, 
the roof above Margot fell in, and 
the crowd below knew that Phili- 
bert’s beautiful daughter would 
never again be seen in this world. 

In the lurid light of scorching 
suffering did Margot, with one last 
act of passionate love, expiate her 
crime ? 

Esmz Stuart. 
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“THERE are but two sorts of 
shooting in India,” was the con- 
stant expression of an old sports- 
man at whose feet, and table, I 
used frequently to sit when a new 
arrival in that country ; “ two 
sorts, sir—snipe and tiger.” And 
though a novice would assuredly 
lose a great deal by adopting the 
dictum to which he clung in his 
own practice religiously, there is 
no doubt that one is the highest 
expression of sport with the rifle, 
as the other is with the gun. 
Speaking of them, however, in 
combination, I am compelled to 
commence with the admission that 
it has never been my good fortune 
to achieve the feat indicated in 
the heading — namely, that of 
shooting a snipe and a tiger on 
the same day, though circum- 
stances have occasionally placed 
me in a position for attempting 
it ; and no doubt in some parts of 
the country—Assam, for instance 
—it must be a common occurrence 
to have these two most opposite 
objects of the sportsman’s desire 
included in the same bag. Draw- 
ing on my own reminiscences, I 
can at once recall an afternoon 
beat with a line of elephants 
through the grasses of the Terai 
when one shot has been fired ata 
partridge and the next a minute 
afterwards has left a tiger snarling 
out his life on the ground. And 
if a partridge, why not a snipe? 
Still the fact remains that, in the 
writer’s case, when snipe have been 
to the fore in the morning the tiger 
has not been forthcoming later on ; 
while on those occasions when the 
tiger has been brought to bag, the 
snipe, though this is naturally of 
less consequence, have been want- 
ing. Still the association brings 


vividly to mind the variety and 
the uncertainty which are the 
peculiar charm of Indian sport, 
and which more than compensate 
for the hard days, the hot days, 
and the blank days which make 
up the other side of the picture. 
After three or four successive days 
of conscientious working for big 
game, in the course of which per- 
haps one or two shots, and perhaps 
none, have been fired, it is aston- 
ishing what a longing comes over 
the veteran even to be letting off 
his gun. As for the. “shootist” 
and the “ griff,” if permitted, they 
have long ago been at work at 
every available target round camp 
with their rook-rifles, and are pro- 
bably pestering the Commander- 
in-chief to know if he thinks “it 
could do any harm” to have a 
blaze into that flock of pigeons by 
the well, or to beat up the bushes 
by the river for those provokingly 
demonstrative partridges. If we 
are relying upon tied-up baits for 
our sport, it may be both hot and 
dull work waiting in small tents 
while the tigers persistently decline 
to kill, and a new animation comes 
over the party when it is an- 
nounced that to-day, in default of 
Khubber—that is, of any revelation 
on the part of the tigers—we are 
to move off to an outlying cover 
to drive for spotted deer, and that 
there are certain to be pig in the 
beat too, whose corpses will be 
most acceptable to the village folk 
and followers. Or, to take the 
stick by the other end, after two 
or three days’ stiff snipe-shooting, 
when our shoulder is slightly ten- 
der and our legs more than slightly 
weary from the perpetual drag of 
the tenacious slush, how pleasant 
to take an off-day for a stroll dry- 
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shod on the upland downs, where 
one is certain to fall in with herds 
of grazing antelope, while among 
the stony nullahs beyond there is 
more than a chance of picking up 
a ravine deer ! 

Shooting in the sub-Himalayan 
regions with a line of elephants— 
and this, it may be said, both as 
sport and fun, is the perfection of 
Indian shooting—variety of bag is 
the rule. The ground covered in 
working along the alternate spurs 
and valleys at the foot of the hills 
is of the most varied description, 
so that one hour we may be in 
virgin forest, the chosen home of 
the wild elephant, and the next 
upon grass-covered plains without 
a tree ; to this perhaps will succeed 
a series of dense brakes of thorn 
and bamboo, followed by a piece 
of marsh, and then across the 
broad sandy bed of a mountain- 
torrent, to turn back home over 
wide downs of turf dotted about 
with an occasional bush or stunted 
dak-tree. If free shooting is the 
word on the return journey from 
the big-game covers, there is prob- 
ably a brisk fusillade, and under 
these circumstances it will be noth- 
ing out of the common to find 
cheetul and hog-deer, and perhaps 
a swamp-deer or a sambhur, along 
with peacock, two or three kinds of 
partridge, jungle-fowl, sand-grouse, 
a hare or two, and possibly a few 
duck and teal, strapped on the 
same pad-elephants that are bring- 
ing home a panther and a tiger. 
Opportunities, however, for taking 
part in these shoots do not present 
themselves to every one; and the 
man who goes out to find his own 
game in the jungles has to settle 
with himself what he means to 
get and to do, and, generally speak- 
ing, will only command success by 
sticking to his own line of opera- 
tions, since stalking and driving 
are methods which do not harmon- 
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ise in practice. Even in the matter 
of small game—as every one must 
have realised who has sighed over 
the perpetual menu of village fowl 
—it is difficult to pick up anything 
for the pot, the hot weather months 
which are the solitary sportsman’s 
time being also the close season for 
most things that might contribute 
to the larder. 

For these reasons the following 
experience was sufficiently remark- 
able to have impressed itself very 
distinctly on my memory. It was 
on a day in mid-March in one of the 
past “eighties” that a companion 
and myself found ourselves upon 
the banks of the Mahanuddy, in the 
Chattisgarh division of the Central 
Provinces, at a small town where 
we had called a halt on the out- 
skirts of civilisation to give our 
servants a rest and a chance of 
purchasing a stock of necessaries, 
before plunging into the wild 
jungle country to the south of the 
river which we had chosen as our 
campaigning ground for the ensu- 
ing six weeks. In the course of 
an evening stroll round the place 
we came upon the remains of what, 
earlier in the year, must have 
been a considerable marsh, on the 
borders of which were feeding 
various coarse aquatic birds, and 
among them certain of the stork 
species, recognised as being of a 
kind that is much in favour with 
syces and other low-caste Hindus. 
In the interest of our retainers a 
gun was obtained, and preparations 
made for a stalk, when, at the first 
footstep among the rushes, up rose 
a wisp of snipe. Though there is 
nothing odd in March snipe up- 
country, we had neither of us had 
any idea of falling in with them at 
this season so far south; but here 
they evidently were in some num- 
bers, and before the light had quite 
gone we had enough for a toothsome 
dish at dinner. As we had nothing 
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more down for next day’s pro- 
gramme than a short march to our 
first shooting-camp across the river, 
we determined to take a longer 
turn at them before starting next 
morning. So having seen the last 
baggage-waggon start creaking off 
down the road, we turned to the 
snipe-ground, and after tramping 
it over two or three times, found 
ourselves at the end of an hour or 
so with some ten couple, and the 
incipient symptoms of a fine thirst, 
which was not allayed by the walk 
down to the river and across its 
broad sandy bed. On the far side 
the village shikari, with whom we 
had fixed an appointment before- 
hand, was ready awaiting our 
arrival, with a gleam of excite- 
ment on his wizened features. No 
need for the prolonged cross-ex- 
amination that is usually an in- 
dispensable preliminary upon these 
occasions, whether the witness is 
one of the reluctant sort who well 
knows that there is a tiger about, 
but has his own reasons for wish- 
ing to keep its existence dark, or 
one who, under opposite motives, 
will declare that there are a dozen 
only waiting to be shot, when 
he knows that there is not an 
animal of the kind within thirty 
miles. Our present friend’s story 
was quite clear and definite: 
a tiger had killed a cow that very 
morning, and had dragged the 
carcass into a nullah close by 
which he would show us, and we 
“will necessarily get him.” It is 
an unfortunate characteristic of 
the class that this positive formula 
is invariably forthcoming as long 
as there is the faintest prospect 
of success: their merit is in their 
readiness to undertake a long day’s 
work on a 100 to 1 chance as 
cheerfully and hopefully as though 
it were the certainty they represent 
it. We were both well aware that 
walking up a tiger is no certainty 


in the best of circumstances: the 
morning was growing unconscion- 
ably warm, and, worse still, we had 
not brought with us the water-bag, 
with which, as we were to prove 
once more, the hot-weather shooter 
should never, never part. How- 
ever, when opportunity confronted 
us in this way at the outset of our 
trip there was only one course to 
be thought of, and we bade the 
old shikari lead on. His “ close,” 
another characteristic of the class, 
proved to be an indefinite distance, 
and through ravines and over a 
succession of stony hillocks covered 
with loose boulders and beset with 
thick entanglements of bamboo- 
stems, our feet slipping and our 
clothes catching at every step, we 
toiled for a good five miles before 
reaching tiger-ground. Done up 
as we were beginning to be, our 
force was renewed by finding that 
the old shikari had not abused our 
confidence in him. The marks of 
the murder we had come to avenge 
were plain upon the ground, a 
broad track showed where the 
body had been dragged along, and 
finally a great tuft of the unlucky 
cow’s hair in a bush half-way down 
the side of the bank pointed out 
unmistakably where the tiger had 
pulled her down into the nullah 
for a quiet meal. In this nullah 
it seemed certain that the tiger 
would be lying up: the point was 
whether we could succeed in catch- 
ing sight of him before he should 
become aware of us. Slowly and 
silently we stole along the high 
bank, which commanded a full 
enough view of the interior of the 
ravine, and also gave us the ad- 
vantage of a grass footing. Once 
it seemed to me that I saw the 
tiger lying at the foot of a huge 
forest - tree, but after long peer- 
ing we made it out to be a heap of 
dry leaves, on which the sun was 
playing through the heavy foliage. 
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The mistake may seem a ridiculous 
one, but so exactly do the colours 
of the animal assimilate to his 
surroundings, that once on a sub- 
sequent occasion the keen-sighted 
native shikari who was with me 
dismissed as a heap of dead leaves 
what was actually the tiger recum- 
bent. Finally we came to the end 
of the nullah without finding. It 
was evident that the animal had 
had the better of us; but the 
shikari knew another nullah, also 
of course close by, where he must 
have taken shelter. It was now 
mid-day, not a drop of water to be 
had, and not a breath of wind even 
as we toiled wearily across an 
almost open plain to the second 
jungle. Here we found a whole 


labyrinth of nullahs—large, deep, 
and shady, with here and there a 
dark pool of water sending up a 
gleam of light through the over- 
hanging jaman-bushes — certainly 
a splendid retreat for a hunted 


tiger, but one in which it was 
perfectly hopeless for three people 
to hunt him. We persevered as 
long as we could, and then my 
companion laid himself down by a 
pool and took a few sips from its 
stagnant waters. We were now 
past further thoughts of sport, but 
we had still somehow to make our 
way to camp, with very vague 
notions about getting there. We 
did not know where we were: the 
shikari did not know where the 
camp was. Giving him a general 
idea of the direction, we sent him 
off to reconnoitre, engaging readily 
enough not to move till his return. 
In a few minutes we heard his 
shout answered by a chorus of 
more distant voices, and no news 
was ever more welcome than that 
which announced that our tents 
were close by, and that our hunt 
had in fact taken us to our very 
door. Five minutes later, revived 
by copious draughts of lime-juice 
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and water, we were splashing in 
our baths, and after half an hour’s 
cooling repose on our beds, were 
ready for a sunset breakfast. 
The experience of this occasion, 
it may be here added, was the 
experience of all occasions in 
which I have assisted in attempts 
to secure a tiger by the simple 
process of walking him up. In 
old Anglo-Indian books, it is true, 
we may find it said that the usual 
method of shooting the tiger is to 
wait till he has gorged himself 
upon his kill and has retired to 
his lair (the writers apparently 
thinking that every tiger has his 
lair, just as every bear has his 
cave), when the sportsman takes 
up his tracks, till at last he is 
found asleep, when you creep in 
and settle him comfortably with a 
single shot. Whether the desue- 
tude of this method of sport may 
be due to the increasing wariness 
of modern tigers, or whether the 
description itself may have been 
derived at second-hand from 
sportsmen’s yarns, to Indians of 
to-day the account certainly reads 
like the recipe for catching birds 
by salt. Even Captain Forsyth, 
whose hunting days went back 
before the era of the railway and 
the express rifle, gave it as his 
opinion that tiger-shooting on foot, 
in the fair sense of the expression, 
was nonsense. The truth is, that 
the animal not only possesses 
great powers of scent, but an ex- 
traordinary sense of hearing, which 
guard it most effectually against a 
surprise ; and once aware of the 
hunter’s approach, what chance is 
there of pursuing in thick jungle 
a beast that can make itself in- 
visible in a single bush? Very 
rarely one may stumble across a 
prowling tiger unawares; but a 
man might as well walk into a 
gorse covert to drive out a fox 
as imagine that he can beat up 
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single-handed a tiger that does not 
wish to be seen. 

Let us change the scene to 
different quarters and a different 
season. The actors are the same, 
for my companion—or it would be 
more in accordance with the foot- 
ing of our alliance, as well as more 
polite, to say that I accompanied 
him—was the same friend with 
whom I had shared the day’s ex- 
perience just narrated. We had 
met to spend Christmas in the 
jungles, and on this occasion were 
privileged to have the company of 
our wives. The holiday being 
brief, considerations of accessibility 
had determined our choice of a 
ground, and the camp was pitched 
within a short ten miles of a main 
line of railway ; nor, riding out 
along the dusty cart-road, flanked 
by well-kept fields and thriving 
villages, would any locality have 
seemed to a stranger less sugges- 
tive of big game. But in a flat 
country one never knows what is 
ahead, and suddenly on rounding 
a turn in the road the scene 
changes character in a moment. 
Cultivation ceases almost at a 
ruled line at the foot of the slope 
up to the low hills towards which 
we have been making, which are 
now. seen to be covered with toler- 
ably thick bush-jungle, which be- 
yond the first ridges will be found 
to give way to regular forest. 
This outer jungle is the favourite 
resort of pig and panther, who 
descend nightly to the plains—the 
former to harry the fields, the 
latter to sneak round the villages 
for a stray dog or goat ; while the 
deeper cover beyond will often 
hold a tiger, tempted to overlook 
the too-frequented character of 
the quarters for the sake of the 
facilities they offer in the way of 
cattle -lifting. At this season of 


the year it is by no means certain 
that we shall find a tiger in resi- 


dence, still less certain that if he 
should be we shall succeed in 
bringing him to bay. But at the 
outset of a Christmas holiday one 
is inclined to take a cheerful view 
of everything ; and at any rate, are 
we not sure of sambhur in the 
woods, and spotted deer also? 
Assuredly life in India has great 
compensations for the man whose 
nature acknowledges the impulse, 
which with encouragement soon 
grows into a distinct craving, for 
retiring periodically for a season 
from the restraint and worries of 
civilised life into the freedom of a 
more primitive existence. As Lon- 
doners, we should have had to 
satisfy this instinct by a miserable 
parody of camp life in a bell-tent 
or a house-boat on the banks 
of the Thames, within sight of 
lordly mansions and comfortable 
inns, whose presence looks down 
in mockery upon the artificial 
gipsy, and exposes the hollowness 
of his make-believe. While here 
were we, two men who this time 
yesterday had been chained to 
office in a large station, domiciled 
on the verge of tiger jungles and 
among an aboriginal people whose 
ways of life were those of their 
forefathers a hundred or a thou- 
sand years ago. 

The rapidity of the change came 
home to my mind as I reposed 
meditatively behind a bush not a 
quarter of a mile from camp in 
wait for an old boar, a long-stand- 
ing enemy of the villagers, who 
was said to pass the spot every 
evening, listening now and again 
to the grating call of a panther 
who was moving about among 
the bushes above. The panther 
of course did not show, neither 
as it happened did the pig; but 
it was a pleasant half-hour for 
all that, lingering in the fresh air 
and feeling one’s self in the midst 
of the beasts of the forest once 
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more; and as one turned back, 
the sight of the blazing kitchen 
fires and the lanterns of the 
servants hurrying to and fro re- 
minded one withal that in no 
country but India can a man, 
while plunging into the wilds for 
sport, regulate the elements of 
comfort and roughing it so exactly 
to his own taste. Here it is as 
simple as mixing the hot and cold 
water from the taps in one’s bath. 
He who chooses can strike out a line 
for himself through jungles that 
are practically uninhabited, where 
he will have to carry with him 
all provisions for his party and 
animals, perhaps have to dig for 
his own water, and generally be as 
uncomfortable as an African ex- 
plorer ; or, taking his whole house- 
hold with him, he may march 
in leisurely luxury—his ice, soda- 
water, and daily paper reaching 
him as regularly as though he 
were sitting in his own verandah. 
Meantime the senior partner had 
been busy looking after the in- 
telligence department, and the re- 
sults of his inquiries were given us 
at dinner. It had been told him 
that there was a tigress with a 
cub somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood ; but as with natives it is 
always this tigress and a cub that 
have to do duty in the absence of 
any definite information, we did 
not set great store by the news, 
especially as none of our tie-ups 
had been taken. The order had 
therefore gone forth for a day’s 
general shooting, and the beaters 
were to be round by ten. Morr- 
ing showed us that our Christmas- 
day’s sport might be commenced 
at an earlier hour. A_ small 
stream that ran down from the 
hills flowed sluggishly round the 
foot of our camp, with a reedy 
margin on either bank, until at 
the foot of the slope it had been 
utilised by means of embankments 
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to create a large tank for the con- 
venience of the adjoining village. 
On the far side of this simple 
piece of engineering the overflow 
and leakage trickled down in 
rivulets which lost themselves 
among the fields a little farther 
on in a small marsh. It was a 
likely enough ground for a snipe, 
and putting thirteen cartridges, 
for luck, in my pocket, I went out 
to try. In five minutes I had 
to return with my ammunition 
expended and six coupie of snipe 
—an unusual average; but the 
birds had been getting up singly 
and at one’s very feet. The senior 
partner, who before had been con- 
temptuous, was now quite ready to 
join in, and we had a merry hour 
over the little ground, getting 
enough snipe to last the table for 
the next three days, and a few 
teal into the bargain. Time flies 
amazingly in camp, and before 
breakfast is half over the ele- 
phants are at the door. Squatted 
round the tents are a band of 
sixty or seventy beaters, laughing 
and chattering, as they invariably 
do upon these occasions,as though a 
long day’s work, including perhaps 
the driving of a dangerous beast 
out of the jungle he does not want 
to quit, were the best fun in the 
world. And it is not so much a 
digression as a duty to take this 
and every opportunity of saying 
that no man can shoot long in 
Central India without acquiring 
some feeling of respect and affec- 
tion for these simple people, his 
allies, who will cheerfully work 
for him all day for a wage 
of twopence, and who, if he has 
only shown them that his shooting 
can be trusted, will not hesitate 
to club together and head back a 
suspicious tiger, disregarding all 
his demonstrations, until they com- 
pel him to come out under the gun. 
If it were necessary to draw up a 
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ed classification of sportsmen, 
which should we have to place in 
the higher rank —the man who, 
arrayed in brilliant shooting-suit, 
brings down his couple of hun- 
dred hand-reared pheasants within 
sight of the hall-door, and ad- 
journs to refresh himself with a 
hot luncheon; or the Gond who, 
barefooted and almost naked, with 
no other prospect of refreshment 
than a mouthful of parched grain 
and a draught from a muddy pool, 
sets out for the risks of a day’s 
work in heavy jungle as much for 
the fun of the thing as for the 
paltry payment? And yet it is 
not rare to hear men who should 
know better explaining their fail- 
ures by abusing their beaters as 
funks, when the truth is that the 
men were only afraid of the bad 
or reckless shooting of their em- 
ployer, or had been ignorantly 
asked to do something which their 
own knowledge of the habits of 
the animal told them to be im- 
minently dangerous. With good 
management, however, beating is 
not the risky process it might be 
supposed by one who sees for the 
first time a throng of practically 
unarmed men turned into a thick 
jungle to drive out a bear or a 
tiger. In fact, on an average 
there are probably quite as many 
shooters as beaters injured in the 
course of a season, though the 
number of the latter to the former 
on each occasion would be some- 
thing like 50 to 1. But accidents 
will occur occasionally— generally 
from the carelessness of the men 
themselves—and even if he is in no 
way to blame, they make a bitter 
remembrance for the sportsman. 
Any one worthy of that name 
will therefore observe sacredly two 
golden rules. He will never shoot 
at a dangerous animal in such a 
position as to turn it back if 
wounded upon the beat, and he 
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will never drive for one that has 
been wounded or may have been 
wounded, but will follow it up him- 
self. It must be borne in mind that 
an animal often does not show any 
sign of having been struck, and that 
the shooter sometimes may believe 
that he has missed when he has 
hit, though the opposite error is 
no doubt more common. It was 
neglect of this possibility that 
brought about the horrid tragedy 
at Jubbulpore related in Sir 
Samuel Baker’s recent book on 
big-game shooting ; though, oddly 
enough, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the distinguished 
author that the story as he tells 
it throws any reflection upon him- 
self or his companion for the want 
of precaution that brought about 
the deaths of the unfortunate 
beaters. 

To-day, however, we have no 
cause for gloomy thoughts, as light- 
ing our cheroots we scramble on to 
the pad elephants and give the sig- 
nal for a start. Our road took us 
for a couple of miles along the foot 
of the hilly ground, into which we 
then turned, and making a circuit 
round the base of a long low hill, 
took up our stations at the far 
side of it, while the beat which 
had waited behind drove it up to 
us. Nothing, however, turned up 
that was worth shooting at; and, 
after a short consultation, it was 
decided to take another drive a 
mile or so farther into the interior 
of the jungle. We started on 
foot down the narrow forest-road 
to our new destination, but had 
not gone a couple of hundred 
yards when the old shikari, who 
was leading, stopped short and 
pointed to the ground. There in 
a dusty rut was the footprint of 
our friend the tigress, who, so far 
from being an unsubstantial myth, 
had evidently been a near neigh- 
bour, and probably an interested 
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watcher of our morning’s proceed- 
ings. A few paces on we came 
upon the marks of the cub, pro- 
nounced from his print to be a 
youngster of eight or ten months. 
A small stream which now crossed 
the road enlightened us_ still 
further, for in the moist sand the 
tracks of the pair were doubly 
plain, and from the moisture 
oozing over them plainly recent. 
Kneeling down for a minuter 
scrutiny, our old shikari—and a 
worse foe the race of tigers has 
seldom had—pronounces them to 
have been imprinted within the 
last fifteen minutes. Evidently, 
then, the tigress had happened to 
be lying just outside the confines 
of our drive, when the shouts of 
the beaters had warned her that it 
was time to be moving on. Her 
boldness in taking the open road 
in preference to the thick cover 
on either side was only another 
proof that a tiger, if possible, will 
always choose a route where he 
can use his power of hearing to 
the fullest. <A little farther on 
the footsteps turned off to the 
right into a tract of tree-jungle, 
in the midst of which we knew 
that there was some likely lying- 
ground. Would she have stayed 
in this or travelled on? In the 
proper tiger season it had been 
any odds that she would have 
preferred to linger in the tempt- 
ing shade of the nullahs ahead 
rather than pursue her way in 
the mid-day heat ; but on this cool 
December day the chances were 
that she would think chiefly of 
putting a good distance between 
herself and the noisy throng of 
beaters. Our only course, how- 
ever, was to make a cast ahead, 
and trust to having enclosed her. 
Leaving the men behind, there- 
fore, we hurried on about three- 
quarters of a mile, till we came to 
a grass-jungle track that met the 
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forest-road at right angles, and 
lining up along this, with our own 
stations at the two most likely 
points, and the two or three native 
magnates in our train at others, 
we had the block of forest well 
commanded, if the tigress was 
there. Hardly were we settled in 
our trees before the first distant 
shout announced that the beat had 
started. Nearer and nearer the 
cries draw ; more and more care- 
fully one scans the ground to one’s 
front and flanks. Suddenly a 
noise in front, and the rifle in- 
stinctively comes up to the ready ; 
but no, a tiger never announces 
his approach with a scuffling bolt- 
ing sound like that, and as you 
think of this and lower the weapon 
again, a couple of sambhur-does 
stand before you as if they had 
risen out of the ground. After 
gazing about them a minute with 
heads high and twitching ears, 
they are suddenly convinced that 
the locality is dangerous, and 
wheeling about they dash off to 
the left, their fat sterns bobbing 
in and out among the bushes. By 
this time it is a case of now or 
never, for the beaters can be heard 
flinging stones into the ravine just 
opposite, and shouting encourage- 
ments to each other, and epithets 
of abuse to the beasts. At last 
they fairly emerge, and our hopes 
of the tigress are at anend. Nor 
do I fancy that any one was greatly 
disappointed at the result, except 
the ladies, who, after being shown 
the footprints, had quite persuaded 
themselves that they were going 
to see a tiger shot. Probably if 
we had gone more methodically to 
work, made more elaborate in- 
quiries, and waited patiently for 
the tigress to kill, we should 
eventually have got her. But our 


days in the land were short, and 
there are always many “ifs” in 
the case of a December tiger, so 
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that we were not deeply discon- 
solate as we sat down to our 
Christmas dinner. 

So much for snipe and tiger, as 
far as limited personal reminis- 
cences are concerned. I can, how- 
ever, bring to instance the more 
thrilling experiences of a friend 
who, while actually engaged in 
the pursuit of snipe among heavy 
reeds on the borders of a marsh, 
managed to run up against a tiger. 
The broad countenance which he 
caught sight of watching him was 
withdrawn stealthily when the 
animal found itself observed, and 
most men, armed with nothing but 
a light gun, would have been glad 
to let the acquaintance terminate 
thus ; but for Colonel X , who, 
in spite of his having once been 
almost killed by a lightning stroke, 
was (and happily, I may add, is) 
@ man quite innocent of nerves, 
to start poking about in the high 
grass and rushes for the tiger was 
as natural as looking for a bird’s- 
nest. In a minute or two the 
reason for the animal’s presence 
was explained by the remains of 
a newly-killed buffalo, which the 
tiger relinquished with a growl, 
without giving the Colonel a 
chance of judging of the efficacy 
of No. 9 as a substitute for an 
express bullet. 

Such an encounter as this may 
lead one up naturally to a mo- 
ment’s consideration of the uses 
of those shot-and-ball guns, which 
are the leading novelty in gun- 
making circles at the present day. 
I do not allude to those epicene 
curiosities occasionally to be seen 
in the shop-windows, with one or 
more barrels rifled and the rest 
bored for shot. These pieces may 
no doubt be occasionally passed off 
upon some young man laying ina 
colonial outfit, whose friends are 
anxious to prepare him for all 
emergencies ; but in practice, as 


a veteran sportsman has observed, 
their employment could only re- 
sult in the escape of the bird and 
a mauling by the beast. The new 
class of guns, however, of which 
the “ Paradox” was the fore- 
runner, are a different matter 
altogether. Put very briefly, it 
is claimed for these that, in virtue 
of skilful adaptations of the bor- 
ing on the part of the respective 
patentees, turning on the discovery 
of the choke-bore principle, they 
have solved the problem of getting 
the work of a gun and a rifle out 
of one set of barrels—that they 
give their possessor in one and the 
same weapon a first-rate shot-gun 
and a ball-carrier as accurate up to 
a certain distance ‘as an express. 
It must be admitted that their 
popularity with sportsmen is al- 
ready very great. It is no secret 
that the “‘ Paradox” guns, in spite 
of their having been superseded by 
others which, while they appear 
to give equally good results at 
the target, escape the disadvan- 
tages of the rifled muzzle, are still 
being taken up, for India espec- 
ially, as fast as the makers can 
turn them out; and the manufac- 
turer of another of the class re- 
cently told the writer that his 
shops were practically making 
nothing but the new combination 
gun. There are already five or 
six types in the market—of very 
various degrees of merit—and an- 
other is just being matured by a 
well-known West End maker, 
which, as it is the last, will prob- 
ably not be the least good. But 
given that these guns are equal 
to doing all that is claimed for 
them in the way of shooting capa- 
bilities, and the best are unques- 
tionably surprisingly good, is it 
so clear that they are really “a 
boon and a blessing ” to sportsmen ? 
What does their excellence, after 
all, amount to, than that they 
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give us in one hand an inferior 
rifle and a clumsy shot-gun? Who 
by choice will go after small game 
with a weapon so solidly built that 
it is capable of taking a heavy 
conical bullet without recoil? and 
who, on the other hand, would 
start rifle-shooting with a gun that 
will not serve him beyond 100 
yards? But look at the case of 
your Colonel, it may be said: with 
an “ Excelsior” or a “ Magnifique” 
he could have bagged his tiger, 
and gone on filling his snipe-stick 
in security. But the Colonel did 
not expect the tiger, and that 
being so, we may be sure that he 
would have been shooting with his 
favourite fowling-piece, even if he 
had possessed half-a-dozen ball- 
guns in his rack at home. If we 
anticipate interruption of our sport 
from tigers, or, what is not at all 
so improbable, from a surly pig or 
buffalo, it is a simple matter to 
slip a ball-cartridge or two into 


the pocket ; or, if the chances of 
coming across large game are suffi- 
cient to make it advisable to have 
a second weapon out, this may as 


well be a rifle at once. Then 
comes the argument from the 
howdah, which urges the ball-gun 
as a useful complement to one’s 
battery in case of a scrimmage, 
as being more easy to use from 
the back of an excited elephant 
than a heavy rifle. But your old 
scatter-gun is more handy still, 
and, loaded with bullets or buck- 
shot, is equally effective at these 
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close quarters. A third plea comes 
from Cashmere and the Hills, where 
every one has to think of economy 
in the matter of baggage, and 
where on this account it is said 
that it would be so useful to 
dispense with the shot-gun, which 
you can only use occasionally. 
But in hill-shooting, of all shoot- 
ing, a man could never afford to 
rely upon a ball-gun, and there- 
fore it comes to this, that he will 
still have to take two gun-cases, 
but with his second he gets the 
advantage of having a weapon 
which may come in usefully as a 
second rifle if at close quarters 
with a bear, the only heavy game 
he can look to meet. While, there- 
fore, men who make arms a hobby 
may buy a ball-gun as they would 
a 4-bore or a 28-bore, for the sake 
of having it, it does not appear 
how those who regulate their 
batteries by the strict rule of 
utility would justify themselves 
in the possession of the new lux- 
ury. Presumably, however, there 
are some valid reasons to the con- 
trary, for these weapons are evi- 
dently gaining favour daily with 
the army of British sportsmen 
abroad ; and as this fact must be 
giving a stimulus to the trade of 
British gunmakers, more than 
sufficient to counteract the con- 
traction consequent on the de- 
creasing supply of large game all 
over the world, let us hope by all 
means that the fashion may extend 
and flourish. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Rock, rock, rock, rock — from 
side to side, slowly and with every 
now and then a just perceptible 
pause, as if the monotonous move- 
ment caused fatigue ; and the im- 
pulse was to rest had rest been 
permitted, which was apparently 
not the case, for the rocking never 
ceased — rock, rock, rock, rock, 
with a sort of running accompani- 
ment and gurgle and splash of 
water in response to the swaying, 
and the sound of voices, either 
muffled by distance or subdued so 
as not to be heard,—this is what 
Gertrude’s mind awoke to. 

She was lying on her back. 
Her head rolled helplessly~ from 
side to side, and she felt the dis- 
comfort, but she did not at first 
think of preventing it by a volun- 
tary effort. In the end, however, 
it served to arouse her. Instinc- 
tively she tried to steady herself, 
and at the same time she found 
strength to open her eyes and look 
up. Above her shone a world of 
stars set in the indigo darkness of 
a clear night sky. Where was 
she? What had happened? Ah! 
it was painful the rush of recollec- 
tion. Her husband—the ship— 
the fire—drowning! But she was 
not drowned. She was wet and 
cold and weak and miserable, but 
she was alive; and this was a 
fishing-smack, and that was its big 
brown sail, and those men in blue 
jerseys over there round the stove 
were sailors, and the one face 
amongst them which struck her 
as familiar she presently recog- 
nised as that of the captain of the 
steamer. They had been saved, 
then, and were going on some- 
where. Where? There are so 


many places one can go to in a 
ship. She tried to think. She 
was quite conscious of making the 
effort. And then, all at once, she 
found herself lying beside the fire 
leaning against somebody who was 
forcing her to drink something 
hot, while the sailors in blue jer- 
seys, with great boots, and canvas 
trousers tar-besprent, and long sou’- 
westers painted yellow, lounged or 
sat around and contemplated her, 
with a large silent interest that 
was impressive. 

“We'll get her in in twenty 
minutes,” one of them remarked. 
He alluded to the boat, but Ger- 
trude thought he meant herself, 
and tried ‘to thank him. 

Then came another interval of 
silence, which was broken by tramp- 
ling feet, clanking blocks, hoarse 
shouts, and a wild confusion of 
tongues, in the midst of which 
Gertrude felt herself lifted up 
carefully and carried off — she 
knew not whither, nor did she 
trouble to inquire. 

Had she kept her consciousness 
a few minutes longer when she was 
in the water, she would have seen 
the night become alive with twink- 
ling lights. A ship on fire could 
not fail to attract attention in those 
busy waters. It had been seen at 
St Malo, and also at the Channel 
Islands, and boats were heading 
towards it from every direction to 
render assistance, and were close 
at hand at the very time that the 
panic broke out amongst the men 
and so many lives were lost. They 
might have expected help, con- 
sidering their whereabouts; but 
they could not have seen it ap- 
proaching, for the blaze of the fire 
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was so fierce that those on board 
the steamer could see nothing be- 
yond it. As it was, however, 
many were saved, among whom 
were the two French Sisters of 
Charity in spite of themselves, an 
intrepid sailor of gigantic stature 
having ventured on to the burning 
deck, picked them up, and carried 
them off, one under each arm, in a 
scorched condition, without cere- 
mony. It was a serious disappoint- 
ment to them, which saddened them 
for the rest of their natural lives. 
When either of them told the story, 
she would shake her head at the 
end of it, and add sorrowfully, 
“Je n’étais pas digne!” She was 
not worthy to be made a martyr. 

Young Redmond was not among 
those who were saved. The cap- 
tain, himself a strong swimmer, 
had been attracted by Gertrude’s 
cries, and come to the rescue ; but 
the lad sank before he reached 
him, and had never risen again. 
There was therefore one martyr 
made that night—not the boy him- 
self, but the mother, who was left 
to linger on a lonely life for years 
and mourn him. 

It was back to Southampton 
that Gertrude had been taken. 
In her weak exhausted condition 
she troubled herself little enough 
at first about events past, present, 
or to come. Passively she sub- 
mitted to be taken to a big hotel, 
and put to bed by some kindly 
women folk; passively she gave 
her sister-in-law’s address, when 
asked if she wished to telegraph 
to any friend; passively she 
took some restoratives that were 
brought her, and then she slept. 
It had been the very luxury of 
languor, a state of mind to be en- 
vied by the angels, who, we infer, 
suffer still, since it is possible to 
make them weep. But Gertrude 
had got beyond all that for the 
moment. This last calamity was 
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in reality a blessing to her, a relief 
to her mind, which, when she 
awoke late in the afternoon, was 
probably fresher and more vigorous 
than it would have been had her 
voyage been uninterrupted, and no 
such rest been forced upon it. 

She was not surprised when she 
awoke to see her sister-in-law sit- 
ting in the window in her strong 
self-contained way, bolt upright, 
working busily but quietly at a 
piece of embroidery. 

‘“‘Ts there any news?” was Ger- 
trude’s first question. 

‘* None,” was the laconic re- 
sponse. 

“ Have you brought my things ?” 

** Yes; all that you brought to 
my house.” 

“In that case I shall be able to 
leave by to-night’s boat.” 

“T thought you would wish to. 
How do you feel ?” 

* Quite well. I shall get up at 
once.” 

“T daresay you will be in time, 
in spite of this mishap,” Miss 
Somers said cheerfully, as she rolled 
up her work. “ You will only have 
missed one Guernsey boat, you 
know, and it is hardly likely that 
he would leave by that. It would 
be just going from one steamer to 
another if he did, and I rather 
fancy he will be more in the mood 
for loitering than for haste.” 

It was in the chill grey early 
morning that the steamer with 
Gertrude on board touched the 
pier at St Malo next day. The 
passage had been rapid, quiet, and 
uneventful, as generally happens 
the day after an accident ; but the 
few passengers who had ventured 
to cross had been fidgety, fright- 
ened, and troublesome, as is also 
usually the case on such occasions. 
The ladies refused to undress, and 
everybody was on the alert all 
night. The stewardess, who had 
been rescued from the burning 
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steamer, was being taken across to 
come back with another of the 
company’s vessels from St Malo 
next day; and Gertrude had the 
pleasure of finding Mary Burt, the 
young English girl who had be- 
haved with such coolness and cour- 
age the night before, among the 
passengers. She had left the ship 
in one of the boats, been picked up 
by a passing steamer, and landed 
in Southampton, nothing the worse 
for the experience. Unfortunately 
for the three, the other passengers 
discovered that they were survi- 
vors, and besieged them with such 
attentions as the desire to hear all 
about it, and to be able to tell 
afterwards how they had talked 
familiarly with some who had 
been rescued from deadly peril only 
so short a time before, suggested. 
The consequence was, that Gertrude 
found herself on arriving somewhat 
worn; but she was ready to land at 
once nevertheless, and stood wait- 
ing on deck while the gangway was 
being got ready. The scene with 
its strangeness struck her dismally, 
but more because it was strange, 
and because she was there alone 
for the first time in her life, with- 
out any one she loved to sympathise 
with her feeling about it, than be- 
cause of any unloveliness in what 
she saw. On the contrary, in spite 
of the somewhat sombre greyness 


which prevailed, all was passably . 


picturesque, and foreign, which is 
anothercharm. She had not much 
time, however, to become acquaint- 
ed with the roadway bordered 
with trees, the tall grey houses 
with their small windows, flush 
with the walls, or seeming so, and 
the people,—mostly market-women 
in white caps and sabots; and 
the porteurs, with hair like black- 
ing-brushes, red woollen caps and 
blue blouses,—for her attention 
was almost immediately caught by 
the deafening noise that a steamer, 


fastened to the pier just behind 
the one she was on, was making 
blowing off steam. 

“Do you know what boat that 
is?” she asked. 

“The Guernsey boat just in,” 
was the answer. 

In a moment Gertrude’s active 
practical mind was on the alert. 
“Just in?” Then probably he 
had not landed. 

She hurried on board, and asked, 
in her haste, for “Mr Leslie 
Somers.” 

It was one of the ship’s officers 
to whom she had addressed her- 
self. He did not know the names 
of the passengers, but went politely 
to inquire. The people were bust- 
ling on shore by this time, and 
Gertrude eagerly watched them 
while she waited. Presently the 
officer returned with the list of 
passengers, and remarked that 
“Mr Leslie Somers” was not 
amongst them. 

“Ah!” Gertrude exclaimed. 
“Did I say Leslie Somers? I 
meant Lawrence Soames.” 

The officer looked at her as if 
he thought her a little demented, 
but handed her the list. “ Per- 
haps you'll know the name when 
you see it,” he remarked. 

“Oh, he has come!” she cried, 
overjoyed. ‘Is he below still? 
I must go to him at once.” 

*T’ll go and see, Miss, if you 
like,” the officer said, with a 
grin. 

“T should be much obliged if 
you would,” Gertrude rejoined. 
‘He does not expect me”—she 
hesitated awkwardly. “I am his 
wife—will you kindly tell him I 
am here?” 

The officer withdrew, leaving 
Gertrude almost overpowered with 
the sense of a great relief. What- 
ever state of mind he might be in, 
she knew that, so long as she was 
with him, she could suffer nothing 
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like the anxiety and misery of the 
last few days. 

But a fresh check awaited her. 
Mr Lawrence Soames, it seemed, 
had gone on shore the moment 
they got in. He had, however, 
left some of his luggage, saying he 
would send for it or fetch it by- 
and-by. Nobody knew where he 
had gone, and there was but one 
thing for Gertrude to do—viz., to 
stay with the luggage. Heart- 
sick with the disappointment, and 
faint for want of food,—for she 
had not been able to eat that 
morning,—she dropped into a seat 
on deck; but a man came imme- 
diately, having apparently been 
sent, and shouted about her in a 
general way, “All who have no 
business on board must leave the 
ship at once.” 

She got up wearily. ‘‘ Would 
they let me wait, I wonder, if they 
knew ?” she said to herself. Then, 


addressing the bawling man, she 


asked for the captain. 

“The captain’s very busy, Miss,” 
he answered, looking hard at her 
purse, which she was holding in 
her hand; “but I think I could 
manage it,” he added, with an un- 
mistakable if-you-make-it-worth- 
my-while air. 

Gertrude gave him half-a-crown, 
and presently he returned, followed 
by the captain, a tall, dark, thin 
man, with a worried irritable air. 
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“Well, what is it?” he said, not 
over courteously. 

“T came to meet my husband,” 
Gertrude explained ; “ but he has 
gone on shore and left no message, 
and I don’t know where to find 
him. He has left his luggage, 
though. May I stay here and 
wait till he comes for it?” 

The captain frowned. “It’s 
against the rules,” he said, roughly. 
*‘ Passengers must all go ashore as 
soon as the ship’s in. How’d we 
ever get her cleaned up if we let 
you hang about the decks all day ?” 

Gertrude drew herself up. “I 
beg your pardon,” she said, proud- 
ly. “I had no idea of incon- 
veniencing you to such a great 
extent,”—and she turned on her 
heel and immediately left the 
ship, the captain watching her 
irresolutely. 

“Go after her and tell her I 
don’t mind,” he roared at last at 
the man she had sent to fetch 
him, as if the latter were re- 
sponsible for his bad temper. 

“ But J do,” was Gertrude’s an- 
swer when the message was de- 
livered to her. 

Human nature will out, and in 
the midst of all her anxiety she 
could not stifle her pride enough 
to accept the favour of a seat on 
his ship at the hands of such a 
boor, so she decided to wait and 
watch upon the quay. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 


It was an uncomfortable, not to 
say a galling, position for a young 
and delicately nurtured gentle- 
woman, loitering about on that 
foreign quay, among the crowd of 
sailors, porters, and, more offensive 
still, the idle loungers, with leisure 
to observe her and become curious 
about her object. She was afraid 
to go far from the gangway, and 


there was no seat near it, nor even 
a post to lean against. She was 
afraid to walk up and down lest her 
husband’s messenger, who might 
be on board the ship even then 
for anything she knew, should 
leave it with the luggage when 
her back was turned. Providence 
had favoured her search so far,— 
she had all but succeeded, and 
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failure at this last moment seemed 
impossible; but her anxiety was 
trebled, nevertheless, and an un- 
bearable feeling of irritation, the 
consequence of over - excitement 
and the abnormal tension of her 
nerves, began to oppress her. She 
would have given anything for a 
glass of water —anything to sit 
down — yet she could not stand 
still. This was the most trying 
experience she had had yet. It 
was worse in its way than the 
burning ship. Up and down she 
paced from the edge of the quay 
to the road, walking beside the 
planks, down which the cargo from 
the ship was being wheeled, so as 
not to lose sight of the gangway ; 
hustled and jostled by men carry- 
ing heavy weights, abused with 
round oaths in the Breton patois 
for getting in the way, and, worse 
still, admired and openly compli- 
mented on her good points, for- 
tunately in terms which she did 
not understand, though she might, 
had she been less preoccupied, have 
guessed something of the matter 
from the manner of the speech,— 
through it all, and feeling it all 
in a way, she stuck to her post. 
But her face grew pale, her eyes 
haggard, her gait uncertain; and 
any observer with the least sym- 
pathy must have been struck with 
the terrible anxiety expressed, like 
Cressida’s character to the shrewd 
old man, in ‘“‘every joint and motive 
of her body.” 

And, meantime, the morning 
mists had cleared away. The sun 
came out and dried the roadways. 
The dust began to blow about. 
Tourists and summer visitors stay- 
ing in St Malo began to appear 
and pass,—the ladies in fresh toil- 
ets, the men with sun-umbrellas, 
light clothing, and blue glasses to 
keep off the glare. 

Gertrude had not thought of 
her luggage since she left her 
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own steamer, but seeing a trunk 
carried past that somewhat re- 
sembled her own reminded her 
of the necessity of getting it 
passed through the dowane, ready 
to carry off with her at a moment’s 
notice. But how should she man- 
age it? She could not leave her 
post, and if she sent a messenger, 
he would not know her things: 
besides, whom could she trust? The 
dowane was close by. She might 
perhaps get some one to watch for 
her, with orders to come and fetch 
her if her husband or his messenger 
should arrive. It would take a 
little time to collect his things— 
he seemed to have more than the 
bag now—and get them off the 
ship; he would not come and go 
in a moment. But no; it would 
be a risk, and if she had to travel 
over Europe till the dress she 
stood in dropped off, she would 
not run it. 

While she was standing on the 
edge of the quay, cogitating, she 
gradually became aware of a new 
discomfort. For some time past 
she had noticed, without much 
heeding, an elderly Frenchman, 
evidently a gentleman, loitering 
near her. She had not wasted a 
thought upon him, but now, turn- 
ing round suddenly, she was quite 
startled to find him standing close 
beside her, eyeing her with that 
bold admiring glance which is 
either ridiculous or revolting to 
a woman, according to her mood 
at the moment; and it then 
occurred to her that she herself 
was the object of his attentions. 
For a moment she was afraid he 
was going to speak to her, and 
involuntarily she looked round for 
a protector. The officer to whom 
she had addressed herself on going 
on board the steamer was standing 
just above her, leaning over the 
bulwarks, evidently watching the 
little scene below. Gertrude’s wits 
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were sharpened by the emergency. 
The young man had a pleasant 
face, and there was something in 
it at the moment which seemed to 
indicate all an Englishman’s ob- 
jection to allow a countrywoman 
to be insulted, especially by a for- 
eigner. 

“Do come to me!” Gertrude 
exclaimed, and the next instant 
he had vaulted over the bulwark, 
and was standing beside her on 
the quay. 

The Frenchman, probably feel- 
ing himself no match for the 
brawny young Briton, withdrew 
scowling. 

“T was afraid he was going to 
speak to me,” Gertrude said. 

“Well, yes, I guess he was,’ 
the young man answered, com- 
placently, well pleased with his 
own prowess, and not inclined to 
cheapen it by denying the neces- 
sity. 

“Tt is dreadful waiting here,” 


? 


poor Gertrude complained, with a 
sort of dry sob. 
“Then why do you wait?” he 


answered, with the familiar 
gaucherie of his class. 

“T am waiting for my hus- 
band.” 

“Yes, but why not wait at a 
hotel, and leave word where you’ve 
gone to? This is no place for a 
girl—let alone a lady,” he added. 

“My husband might not come 
to me,” she answered, despond- 
ingly. 

“Have you quarrelled?” he 
asked, without delicacy. 

“No,” she replied, then looked 
at him. His manners were un- 
polished, and he was rather com- 
mon, not at all a gentleman in 
fact, but he had a good honest 
English face, and her woman’s in- 
sight urged her to trust him. 
She was sorely in need of help, 
and here probably was just what 
she wanted. “I am in great 
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trouble,” she said, looking up at 
the young man appealingly. ‘“ My 
husband is out of his mind. He 
imagines he is somebody else, and 
he went away from home sud- 
denly, and I have followed him, 
and hope to be able to bring him 
back without publicity. He is 
suffering from the effects of over- 
work, and will soon recover, the 
doctor says; but he is a well- 
known man, a London barrister, 
and it would do him harm in his 
profession if it got into the papers. 
He would never be made a judge, 
you know, and now he has every 
chance of the next vacancy. That 
is why we are so anxious to keep 
this quiet. Oh, if you could help 
me to find him!” 

“I’m your man,” he asserted, 
bluntly. ‘And I’m glad you’ve 
told me, for when you weren’t 
sure of his name this morning, I 
thought it looked fishy. I sup- 
pose he’s took another?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I’m off duty till mid- 
night, and I'll do anything I 
can.” 

“Oh, I cannot tell you how 
grateful I shall be!” poor Ger- 
trude exclaimed. ‘“ Would you 
mind waiting here till I get my 
own luggage through the custom- 
house? And will you send for 
me at once if he comes or sends a 
messenger ?” 

“ All right. Never fear,” was 
the confident response, and away 
she went, returning in a very 
short time with a porter carrying 
her box and bag. 

The young officer met her at the 
gangway. ‘“ You must come on 
board,” he said. 

“Oh no, I can’t,” she replied, 
remembering the captain. 

“It’s captain’s orders,” he ex- 
plained. “I’ve told him.” 

“Oh, I hope you did not tell 
that dreadful man?” 
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“Not such a dreadful man 
neither,” he answered, slightly 
huffed. ‘You don’t know the 
captain. He’s all bark but no 
bite, I can tell you.” 

Just then the captain himself 
appeared. 

*You’ve been six hours loiter- 
ing about that quay alone, and in 
trouble,” he roared at her, “ and 
had nothing to do all the time but 
to come on board, and be among 
friends. It’s just your bad temper 
that stands in your way. How 
do you expect to get on in the 
world at this rate? It’s childish, 
that’s what it is; and your little 
face” — waxing angrier — “is as 
pinched as if you’d been in want. 
And likely enough that’s it,” he add- 
ed, in a milder tone, as if pleased 
by his own sagacity. “I'll stake 
my mother’s love you’ve not had 
a morsel to-day.” 

Gertrude looked up at him with 
a wan little smile: something in 
the tone of his last remark had 
caused all that was repulsive in 
his loudness and lanky grimness to 
disappear, making plain to her a 
man ashamed of his own kind 
nature, and always at war with it, 
to hide it. She followed him to 
the saloon quite contentedly, and 
he ordered breakfast for her, 
scolding all the time, till at last 
she said, “It is no use pretending 
to be cross. I see you have the 
kindest heart on earth. You can 
never hide it again from me.” 
His mouth relaxed a little at that, 
and his kind eyes twinkled. He 
sat down on the other side of the 
narrow table, and after an ex- 
plosion or two at the steward, and 
at Gertrude’s small appetite, low- 
ered his loud tone, and listened to 
her troubles like a human being. 

She waited comfortably on deck 
under an awning till about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. She was 
not of a worrying disposition ; her 
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mind was strong and placid natur- 
ally, and she was accordingly able 
to make the most, by resting from 
ali thought of her troubles, of this 
brief and precious interval of quiet. 
She had only to wait now; there 
was nothing else to be done, and 
she recognised that fact, and 
waited calmly, gathering fresh 
strength the while for what might 
yet be in store for her. This 
blessed renewal of strength in ex- 
hausting emergencies is the reward 
of patience. We should bear up 
better under our troubles if we 
cultivated a cheerful frame of 
mind as a matter of habit, and 
forced ourselves to be serene. 
Gertrude was almost able to amuse 
herself as she sat there, watching 
the porteurs toiling in the heat, 
and interested in the groups of 
well-dressed people who appeared 
and passed, or loitered looking at 
the ships. 

But at last the messenger 
arrived, a porteur from the Hotel 
des Bains at Dinard. Gertrude 
had not dared to hope that her 
husband would come himself, and 
was therefore not disappointed. 
The porteur said ‘‘ Monsieur Som- 
mes” had declared he had seen 
more pretty women and pink 
parasols since he landed in Brit- 
tany that morning than it had 
been his luck to encounter any- 
where else in six months, and he 
meant to stay a week. Gertrude 
sighed. Here again it seemed 
hard that even disease could make 
her husband, one of the most 
fastidiously refined of men, so far 
forget not only her but himself as 
to speak in that common way. 

Her luggage was given to 
another porteur, and after taking 
leave of her kind friends on the 
steamer, with sincere expressions 
of gratitude, and the captain’s 
name and address written in a 
savage hand on a huge piece of 
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paper, as if the size of the writing 
and the sheet were intended to 
represent the extent of his anxiety 
to hear of her welfare, she de- 
parted—not, however, without a 
last blowing-up, the worst she had 
had, the trouble being that there 
was no carriage to be had to take 
her round the corner to the other 
landing - stage, where the steam 
ferry-boats pick up passengers for 
Dinard. 

It was with a light step and a 
great sense of relief that she fol- 
lowed the porteurs to the quay. 
The prospect of seeing her husband 
again made her heart bound. Just 
to see him again, just to be near 
him, even if she might not touch 
him, would be new life to her. 
And it would not be long now, 
she thought, looking across the 
strip of water to Dinard,—ten or 
twenty minutes at the most. She 
fancied she saw the steamer start- 
ing for St Malo at that moment. 


The porteur put her things down 
on the quay, and demanded pay- 


ment. The captain had thought- 
fully provided her with some 
French money, otherwise she would 
have found herself in a fix; but 
as it was, she paid the man what 
he asked on the spot, and he went 
off at once. The people near her 
on the quay looked at each other 
and grinned—she wondered why, 
but by-and-by when the steamer 
arrived she understood. The 
wretch had left her to get her 
luggage on board as best she 
could. The portewr from the 
Hotel des Bains, who had charge 
of her husband’s luggage, went on 
board as soon as the little steamer 
arrived, also leaving her without 
ceremony to shift for herself. 
This she could and would have 
done without hesitation had it 
been possible; but her box was 
an unwieldy one: lifting it was 
out of the question, and she found 
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when she tried that she could not 
drag it either. She looked round 
for help in her dilemma. The 
people were all hurrying on their 
own account, and paid no heed to 
her ; or, if they happened to have 
arranged their own affairs, and 
had leisure to observe her, it was 
without sympathy, and she dared 
not ask for help. It was her first 
experience of the world in all its 
hardness and cruelty. The people 
about her professed in church to 
be her brothers and sisters, and to 
love her as themselves, yet her 
forlorn position at the moment, a 
well-dressed girl, alone and unat- 
tended, made them suspicious, and 
her evident need of help caused 
them to stand aloof. She began 
to despair. ‘ What shall I do!” 
she exclaimed aloud. A good- 
natured-looking fat old bourgeois 
going on board at the moment 
caught the exclamation, under- 
standing the tone rather than the 
words, and seeing her fix, suggested 
“Ces garcons la,” and passed on. 
She looked in the direction he had 
indicated with a backward toss of 
his head and a shrug, and saw 
two lads lounging by with their 
hands in their pockets. She ran 
after them and brought them back 
with her. They carried her box 
on board in a twinkling, and then 
returning, placed themselves so 
that she could not pass them to 
get on board, and demanded a 
franc apiece for their trouble. 
There was nothing for it but to 
pay them. She ought of course 
to have followed her box on board, 
but a number of people, late for 
the steamer, had come hurrying 
up at the moment, and she had 
timidly hung back to avoid the 
crush. She made a frantic dive 
for her pocket now ; but as usual 
in these days it was not to be 
found, the way of modern dress- 
makers being to consult their own 
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convenience in the arrangement of 
the drapery, rather than the com- 
fort of their clients. Nearly a 
minute was lost in this exasperat- 
ing search; but at last she suc- 
ceeded in getting out her purse, 
and having satisfied the young 
ruffians, turned to go on board 
the steamer, only to find, however, 
that the gangway was up, and it 
was too far from the wharf already 
for her even to jump the distance. 
She fairly stamped with rage, 
and then felt inclined to laugh 
at her own vehemence. For after 
all, as an old apple-woman at a 
stall close by informed her, it was 
only a matter of half an hour, or 
an hour at most, till the boat re- 
turned, and it was no great hard- 
ship waiting there on a warm 
afternoon, with the sapphire sea 
sparkling at her feet, Dinard with 
its green cliffs and white houses 
rising picturesquely from the 


water’s edge just opposite, and St 
Servan on her left, all glowing 


in the afternoon sunlight. Re- 
covering herself at once, she sat 
down beside the old apple-woman 
and began to talk. The old woman 
complimented her on her French, 
abused the young volewrs who had 
done her such an ill turn, and then 
began to talk of her own hard life, 
and the struggle it was, since she 
lost her own good man, to keep 
body and soul together. It was 
not so bad at that time of the 
year, of course, for the heat was 
comfort in itself, and then it made 
the appetite less, so that small 
quantities of food sufficed, and 
hunger did not gnaw ; but in the 
winter, when it froze, ah !—with 
an expressive catching of the 
breath and hugging of herself— 
it was indeed “la vie des misér- 
ables.” But mademoiselle must 
pardon her. What did young 
ladies know of misery? Doubt- 
less mademoiselle had all that 
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heart could desire. And the old 
woman looked at her admiringly 
and without bitterness out of big 
brown eyes that had once no doubt 
been brilliant, and still possessed a 
certain beauty of their own—the 
beauty and pathos of patient suf- 
fering and dead hope, wasting 
diseases of the soul which have 
their graces of expression, even as 
certain forms of bodily decay have 
theirs. 

“T have a great deal to be 
thankful for, certainly,” Gertrude 
answered, sadly. “ But I have my 
troubles too, ma mére,” and then 
she talked of her recent trials till 
the old woman forgot her own. 
She was a delightful old woman, 
with cap and kerchief snowy white 
in spite of her poverty, a blue 
serge gown just down to her ankles, 
and neat strong shoes with knit- 
ted stockings. When they parted 
Gertrude made her rich with half 
a sovereign, and happy for life 
with a handsome gold cross, which 
the old woman refused at first, 
but afterwards accepted when 
Gertrude demanded in return for 
it a daily prayer. 

Gertrude began to feel tired as 
she climbed up the steep street 
from the landing-stage at Dinard 
into the town. Fortunately the 
Hotel des Bains was close by, 
and there she found her luggage, 
the porteur having consulted the 
interests of the house by ordering 
it to be brought up from the 
steamer when he arrived with 
what he had been sent for. 

Gertrude noticed a noisy party 
of gentlemen clambering up a 
coach-and-four, evidently a some- 
what ramshackle public convey- 
ance, which was drawn up on the 
road just beyond the hotel, and 
after she entered she heard it 
rattling off. 

“ My husband has taken rooms 
here, I think,” she said to the 
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landlady, who had come out of 
her own room—half bedroom, half 
sitting-room, store-room, and linen- 
cupboard—to welcome her. ‘“ Mr 
Lawrence Soames.” 

“Ah! Meester Lawrence Som- 
mes!” the good woman exclaimed, 
throwing up her hands. “He 
came. He was going to stay for 
ever! And behold him, @ [instant 
méme, departed by the voiture 
publique for Dinan. Did he not 
expect madame ?” 

“No,” Gertrude answered, with- 
out any show of emotion. It 
sounds almost absurd to put it so, 
but the greatness of this last and 
most unexpected disappointment 
made her feel it at the moment 
less than any of the others. ‘“ He 
has been in Guernsey, and I came 
over from Southampton, so we 
missed each other. But I suppose I 
can get a carriage and follow him ?” 

‘** Impossible,” the good Madame 
Filippo told her. ‘“ Even if the 
horses for hire were not so miser- 
able, the drivers were perfect 
brigands, and it would not be safe 
for a young lady alone.” 

Just then Monsieur Filippo ar- 
rived on the scene, in white cloth- 
ing and a paper hat, which he 
doffed with affectionate deference 
to his guest, and the circumstances 
were explained to him. 

For a few seconds he lent his 
masculine mind to the problem, 
with an air of perplexity. 
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“Madame wished to overtake 
her husband at once,” he said, 
pinching his chin thoughtfully. 
“It was very natural. Attendez / 
I am there! There is the service 
& vapeur de St Malo a Dinan. 
Stay, voila la carte.’ Le steamer 
Ille-et-Rance—heures de départ ”— 
running his finger down the table 
—“ ce soir—dix hewres—premieres, 
two francs fifty—aller et retour, 
premieres, four francs—I suppose 
madame will go first single? It 
is beautiful on the river. All the 
English love it much.” 

“ But madame a Uair fatigué,” 
Madame Filippo suggested ; “ per- 
haps it would suit her better to 
rest here for the night ?” 

“T should like it,” Gertrude 
said, feeling worn to death, and 
quite at home with these honest 
people, who were certainly doing 
all they could for her without 
reference to their own profit, ‘ but 
I must rejoin my husband as soon 
as possible. I will dine here, 
though, if you please, and I will 
get you to look after this big box 
of mine—it is in my way—till I 
come back or send for it. I have 
all I want in my bag.” A few 
hours later, Monsieur Filippo, 
having cooked the most appetis- 
ing little dinner in the world for 
her, escorted her to St Malo, and 
saw her safely off on the steam- 
er on her way up the Rance to 
Dinan. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The steamer was a miserable 
little affair. There was no cabin 
fit for a lady on board, and Ger- 
trude was therefore obliged to 
remain on deck; but this was no 
hardship. The only discomfort 
was the night air, which was 
chilly ; but good Monsieur Filippo 
had warned her to keep out a 


wrap, and she had accordingly 
taken her white mackintosh, which, 
with its hood, covered her from 
head to foot, keeping the heavy 
dew as well as the breeze off, and 


the heat in. Sitting there alone 
in her patient way, motionless, 
hour after hour, with the long 
white garment draped in shadowy 
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folds about her, and the moonlight 
falling full upon her steady eyes 
and placid face, she looked like a 
devotee of some new order, passing 
from a known present to an un- 
known future with confidence if 
not with joy. 

The river scenery was all beauti- 
ful by that light ; parts of it were 
fairy-like, and it is not too much 
to say that she enjoyed it at the 
time, and always afterwards the 
recollection of it was a pleasure 
unaccompanied by any painful 
association. The shock of the 
last disappointment had brought 
her one blessed relief,—she had 
ceased for the time being to ex- 
pect, ceased to flatter herself with 
false hopes of immediate success. 
She did not take it for granted 
now, as she would have done at 
first, that she should overtake her 
husband at Dinan and have no 
more trouble; on the contrary, 
she quieted her mind as much as 
she could, so as to rest it, that she 
might have the strength to con- 
tinue her journey without delay 
should it be necessary. She also 
arranged her plan of action. She 
had found out from Monsieur 
Filippo where the coach stopped— 
it was at one of the hotels; and 
she meant to begin there, and if 
she did not find her husband, go 
on from one to another till she 
did. Happily she was spared this 
trial. Her husband so far had 
not been difficult to trace. His 
course had been erratic as a 
comet’s, but everywhere he had 
made an impression which helped 
her to identify him. It was 
not a very favourable impres- 
sion, she sometimes feared, and it 
was certainly very different from 
the one he had been accustomed 
to produce ; but still she felt she 
should be thankful that his mad- 
ness had not taken a quieter form, 
which might have enabled him to 
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pass everywhere unobserved, and 
so made it impossible for her to 
find him. It was grey morning 
when she arrived at Dinan. She 
was stiff with the long hours spent 
in the night air on the deck of 
the little steamer, and so weary 
that, although she did what she 
had set herself to do, she did it 
mechanically, and without the 
slightest anxiety as to the result. 
Yet the landing had made an im- 
pression on her which she could 
always recall ; a curious impression 
first of looking up—from the deck 
of the steamer doubtless—at the 
great viaduct stretching from cliff 
to cliff in front of her, and at what 
seemed a gigantic castle with trees 
and terraced gardens towering to 
an immense height above her on 
the one hand, and on the other 
great cliffs that seemed to touch 
the sky. Then she recollected 
being on the height herself—though 
how she got there she never knew 
—looking down on a ribbon of a 
river and a nutshell of a boat. 
The people at the hotel where 
the coach stopped were up and 
preparing breakfast in expectation 
of arrivals from the steamer. Yes, 
Monsieur Sommes had dined there 
the evening before, and been the 
life and soul of the party. He 
had gone out afterwards to have a 
look at the town ; had declared on 
his return that it was a rotten old 
hole full of mouldy monks and 
nuns ; had heard that there was to 
be a high tide at the Mont St 
Michel next day, and had gone off 
at once vid Dol to see it come in. 
How could she get to the Mont St 
Michel? Gertrude asked — in her 
sleep, as it seemed to herself. The 
Mont St Michel was in Normandy, 
and she was in Brittany surely. 
She had some sort of vague notion 
it must be hundreds of miles away. 
Oh, they told her, it was easy 
enough. There was the railway 
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to Dol, and at Dol she could hire 
a private vehicle and drive the 
rest of the distance, passing 
through Pontorson,—a beautiful 
country, madame would certainly 
enjoy it. Madame did certainly 
traverse it, but she never knew 
how she accomplished the feat, 
for her enjoyment, if any she had, 
was taken out in sleep. A deadly 
drowsiness came over her in the 
hotel at Dinan where she break- 
fasted. She must have lived and 
moved through it, and had her 
being, as people do when wide 
awake, but the faculty she used 
was the one we work in dreams. 
For the first thing of which she 
was conscious in a natural way, 
after she had breakfasted at 
Dinan, was the sudden ceasing of 
some noise. She straightened her- 
self to see what it was, and then 
she found that she had been lying 
back in a lumbering old carriage 
which had just been stopped on 
the edge of a desert of sand. 
Some tamarisk bushes were grow- 
ing near her, and on the seat 
opposite was a branch of beautiful 
rosy apples set off by their own 
green leaves,—a delicate attention 
of the driver’s, doubtless, plucked 
by the way, for it was the time of 
apples there, and all the country 
was sweet with them. 

Waking slowly to full con- 
sciousness, she glanced from these 
trifling objects to the driver him- 
self, and found him looking at her. 
He wore a long blue blouse over 
his clothes to keep off the dust, 
which gave him a juvenile look, as 
of a schoolboy whose whiskers 
had come too soon. His hair was 
black and coarse, his skin swarthy, 
the expression of his face anxious 
and melancholy, as it often is with 
the Bréton folk, and, for that 
reason perhaps, attractive. Ger- 
trude felt a liking for him at once. 
He had stopped to show her that 
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great object of interest, the Mont 
St Michel, rising up gaunt and 
alone out of a wilderness of sand, 
like a cottage loaf on a bare board, 
and Avranche over there where 
the sun was shining; and the 
direction from which would come 
the sea, which not only went out 
here, but went out of sight, and 
then came back like a race-horse, 
a wall of water, sometimes ten 
feet high, which swept all before 
it—and woe be then to the loiterer 
who might have wandered out on 
the sands! And there were other 
dangers too—the quicksands, which 
were strong enough to swallow 
man and horse, and always shift- 
ing after every tide; and the rivers 
yonder, changing their courses 
often, so that you never knew 
where you were. What was the 
road to the Mont to-day, there 
across the sand, would be oblit- 
erated to-morrow, and might be 
the bed of a river. It was like 
life, as he often thought, all un- 
certainty, danger, and difficulty— 
with which he whipped up his 
horse, and they began to plunge 
along the heavy track made by 
previous vehicles over the sand. 
Then Gertrude roused herself, 
and began to think, Was her hus- 
band there really, or had his 
wandering mind led him off in 
some quite opposite direction, so 
that she must miss him after all? 
Heart -sick at the prospect, she 
felt her impatience grow every 
moment, and these last few yards 
of the journey seemed a never- 
ending interval of anxiety more 
tedious than all that had gone 
before. She was not subject to 
phases, nor as a rule to periods 
of exaltation and subsequent 
periods of reaction and depres- 
sion. Reason was the pilot that 
had steered her so far through 
all her tranquil happy life. Yet 
now, for a wonder, doubtless be- 
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cause her physical condition was 
lowered and weakened by fatigue 
and anxiety, she suddenly found 
herself in a state of morbid excite- 
ment. She became a prey to the 
rage to arrive. The desire to find 
her husband and to be with him 
again, recalled sensations of ex- 
treme agony. She would have 
taken chloroform gladly to escape 
it. The driver, when they reached 
the Mont St Michel, stopped at 
the first hotel they came to, which, 
as it seemed to Gertrude, was just 
within the gate. A beautiful sad- 
faced woman in a high white cap 
came to the door, as is the kindly 
fashion of the country, and wel- 
comed her affectionately, making 
her feel more like an expected 
friend than a profitable guest. 
And perhaps, because this wo- 
man’s face was sad and affectionate, 
Gertrude felt her own sad heart 
go out to her at once, and she 
longed to take her into her con- 
fidence. For Gertrude, like every 
woman who truly loves one man 
and is beloved by him, appreciated 
her own sex, and when he was away, 
was happiest with other women. 

Mr Lawrence Soames and party 
had arrived, and had just at that 
moment gone up to see the ca- 
thedral. They had arrived early 
and been on the island all day, 
and they had ordered dinner too, 
and were going to stay the night. 
Their rooms were even then being 
got ready. 

This, then, was the g@ql gained 
at last; and here,Gertrud hoyght, 
with a great sigh of relief,anust 
end the most cruel part of her 
trouble, the separation, with all 
the uncertainty and suspense it 
entailed. Her husband would not 
recognise her—for that she was 
quite prepared. She had not 
therefore mentioned the relation- 
ship when she asked for him here, 
for fear of betraying his state of 
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mind to the people of the house, or 
of leading them to think her some 
impostor, which was just as pro- 
bable a contingency. What she 
intended was to sit next him at 
dinner and scrape acquaintance 
with him, make him fall in love 
with her over again, and induce 
him to let her accompany him. 

“Mr Soames is the friend of 
some friends of mine,” she ex- 
plained to the landlady. “He is 
also a connection by marriage. 
He knew me when I was a child, 
but he probably won’t recognise 
me. You might put me next to 
him at dinner, though, and I will 
recall myself to his recollection. 
He will doubtless help me to over- 
take my own party when he knows 
wholam. It is not pleasant for 
a lady to travel alone in a strange 
country.” 

* Ah,” the landlady said, “ ma- 
dame avait raison, and without 
doubt her relative would be 
charmed to be her escort till she 
should overtake the friends she 
had so unfortunately missed. 
Such an arrangement was quite 
convenable for the English.” 

This conversation had taken 
place in the great raftered kit- 
chen, the lJandlady’s attention being 
unequally divided at the moment 
between Gertrude and some fowls 
which were roasting in front of 
the fire for dinner, the fowls re- 
ceiving the larger share of it, prob- 
ably as being less able to help 
themselves. But Gertrude’s driver, 
with his slouch hat under one arm, 
his whip under the other, and his 
long blue blouse tucked up at the 
sides so as to admit of his putting 
his hands in his trouser-pockets, was 
standing close by, and had not lost 
a word of what she was saying. 
When the landlady turned away, 
he remarked in a discreet under- 
tone, fixing his large melancholy 
eyes on Gertrude reproachfully, 
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“When madame hired my car- 
riage, she said it was her husband 
whom she sought to overtake, and 
prayed me to urge my horse and 
spare him not. And to ease the 
mind of madame, who is too young 
and fair to be allowed to suffer, I 
drove like the wind. But, alas! 
there is no truth anywhere,” 
with a shrug of despair at the 
appalling duplicity of this weary 
world. 

Gertrude looked at him with 
troubled face. ‘I did tell you 
so,” she said ; “‘and, moreover, it 
is the blessed truth. But what 
would you have? My unhappy 
husband is mad. He thinks him- 
self another person. He will not 
know me. Would you have me 
tell all the world he is my husband, 
when he will say he is not? or 
he is mad, when to those who do 
not know him he seems quite 
sane? They would not believe it, 
and would think me mad.” 

“Ah!” the driver exclaimed, 
withdrawing his hands from his 
pockets, and dropping his whip 
and hat as he held them out to- 
wards her clasped, with a quick 
gesture of sympathy. “I under- 
stand well. Madame is right. 
Madame did well to confide in me. 
I am discreet, and will be at the 
service of madame whatever hap- 
pens. She is too young and fair 
to be allowed to suffer. Iam her 
humble servant. She may depend 
upon me,” and he tapped his chest 
earnestly with the fingers of both 
hands. His face had cleared won- 
derfully. Gertrude stood even 
higher in his esteem than at first, 
and he had placed her, to begin 
with, next Our Lady, and treated 
her with the same affectionate 
respect, 

The landlady now interposed 
with an omelette for Gertrude, 
which the latter ate standing at 
the kitchen table, the landlady 
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pressing her hospitably the while 
to finish it all. Then she ordered 
a substantial meal for her devoted 
driver, and went to lie down till 
dinner-time. 

She was worn out, but her mind 
was at ease, so that it was no 
wonder if she slept. And she did 
sleep with a vengeance, although 
there had been fracas enough in 
the house to wake one of the seven 
—slept till a great hand was laid 
on her shoulder, and she was 
roughly aroused by being shaken. 

‘Up, madame!” cried the driv- 
er. ‘Monsieur is mad indeed. 
He has quarrelled with all his 
friends. He will leave the house 
this moment. The carriage is 
even now at the door, and so is 
mine—ready for madame to follow 
him. He will not dine, no! He 
has damned the dinner, the wine, 
the house, the high tide—every- 
thing, in fact, and everybody. And 
he is off! Hasten, for the love of 
Our Lady, madame ”—running to 
the window—‘“ even now behold 
his carriage that sets out!” 

Pale as death, Gertrude sprang 
from the bed, caught up her jacket 
and hat, and rushed down-stairs 
without waiting to put them on, 
forgetting her boots, which she had 
taken off when she went to lie 
down, and bag. The driver, how- 
ever, looked round before he left 
the room, and gathered up all her 
belongings. Gertrude ran through 
the kitchen in her stockings, and 
jumped i © the carriage, which 
was reac_ at the door. 

‘ sux God’s sake, be quick !” she 
cried to the landlady. ‘Tell me 
what Iowe you. I must overtake 
him.” 

“Oh, ciel!” cried the landlady, 
“are you mad too?” The driver 
was on the box by this time, all 
the guests in the house had poured 
out, and a little crowd of the na- 
tives was rapidly collecting. Ger- 
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trude threw a handful of francs at 
her hostess. 

“ Madame, it is too much,” the 
latter shrieked. But the driver 
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had whipped up his horse, and her 
words were lost in the rattle of 
the old machine as it flew down 
the narrow street. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Gertrude, hatless, jacketless, 
gloveless, bootless, entirely forget- 
ful of herself, knelt on the front 
seat of the old landau, looking 
over the driver’s box at the car- 
riage in front of them. They were 
both plunging over the heavy sand 
now, and it was also an old lJan- 
dau, so that the solitary occupant 
sat with his back to her. She 


could not, therefore, see his face, 
but she saw his ruddy brown hair, 
and he wore the same hat and 
grey suit as on the morning of his 
flight. 

“© Leslie, Leslie!” she cried 
piteously, stretching out her hands 


to him. 

“ Courage, dear lady,” the driver 
cried. ‘With the help of the 
Blessed Virgin, we'll keep him in 
sight.” 

But it was an unequal race, and 
all the advantage was on his side, 
for he had two horses, and they 
had only one, with as heavy a 
carriage. 

The track over the sand that 
day wound so as to double the 
distance, as the crow flies, of the 
island from the shore. When 
they were but half-way across, 
the carriage in front of them had 
reached dry land. Here the driver 
pulled up fora moment. Gertrude 
watched him with straining eyes. 
He jumped from the box, and went 
to look at one of the horses’ feet. 
* A stone in its hoof, I suppose,” 
Gertrude explained to herself. It 
took scarcely a second to remove 
it, and then the driver clambered 
back to his seat. As he did so, 
he faced Gertrude’s vehicle, and 


saw it without evincing much in- 
terest, — carriages were common 
enough in that part of the world, 
—but at the same time he seemed 
to see something beyond, and in 
an instant his whole demeanour 
changed. His Norman phlegm 
became Southern passion. He 
threw up his hands and yelled. 
He jumped up on the box of his 
carriage, and danced and howled 
till his horses, terrified by the 
noise, set off down the road. at a 
gallop, overthrowing him at the 
start into the body of the coach 
on to Mr Lawrence Soames, who 
was adding his quota in curses 
to the hubbub, but in curses of 
remonstrance, without troubling 
himself to look round and ascer- 
tain the cause of all the uproar. 
And Gertrude herself was ignorant 
of it. The man had yelled two 
words over and over again. She 
had heard them distinctly, and in 
a way understood them; but yet 
they had conveyed no significance 
to her mind, because she did not 
in any way apply them to herself. 
“Ia marée/ la marée/ The 
tide! the tide!” 

“God of God! Light of Light!” 
cried her own driver, ‘‘ we are 
lost. Saints in heaven, save us! 
Lord have mercy upon us! O 
blessed choir of saints and angels, 
come down and carry us out of 
this! You only can!” 

But the saints and angels were 
busy, and did not hear. 

“What is it?” Gertrude de- 
manded, looking about her be- 
wildered, and at first seeing no- 
thing extraordinary. 
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The man stood up on his box, 
lashing the horse with whip and 
reins, urging it furiously. “La 
marée! la marée/” he shouted 
at it, as if it could understand 
the danger and be made to go. 

“The tide—-the tide,” Gertrude 
echoed reflectively, trying to un- 
derstand. 

Then all in a moment she knew. 
For yonder she saw it, surging at 
the edges but otherwise smooth, a 
dense body of water, solid and 
heavy, stealthily, swiftly, silently 
approaching, “like a race-horse.” 
She recalled the driver’s words, 
and became quite cold as she 
realised the danger; but outwardly 
she showed no sign of excitement, 
and when she spoke her voice was 
steady and clear. She seemed to 
quiet the driver’s mad fury with 
a word, 

“Can you swim?” she asked, 
grasping his arm—she was still 
kneeling on the seat behind him. 

He dropped on to the box, and 
let his head sink on his breast. 
* Yes,” he ejaculated. 

“So can I,” said Gertrude. 
“When the wave overtakes us, 
we must throw ourselves on to it. 
We shall only have to keep up. 
It will wash us ashore.” 

“On to the box, madame 
shrieked the man, pulling her up. 

For a moment they stood there 
together. Fora moment the great 
wall of water towered over them. 
Then came an overwhelming rush, 
and cold, and blindness, and suffo- 
cation, and frenzied struggles, with 
great agony of mind. But through 
it all Gertrude was conscious of 
the man’s strong grasp upon her 
arm. He had taken hold of her 
to pull her up on the box-seat 
beside him, and never let go— 
never at least until he had drawn 
her out of the water, and laid her 
safe under the tamarisk bushes, 
high and dry upon the sand. 
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The danger had been extreme, 
but it had not lasted long, and 
Gertrude never lost her senses, so 
that now, when she had got the 
salt water out of her eyes, she was 
able to observe. And the first 
thing that struck her was the 
altered aspect of the country. 
The desert had disappeared. The 
town-clad, church-crowned mount, 
which had looked before like an 
outcast fragment of the world, cut 
off and disinherited, was an island 
now on the bosom of a beautiful 
lake; and at her feet, instead of 
the heavy road and the blinding 
dust where the horses had toiled, 
and her soul had suffered for their 
sufferings, the little waves lapped 
and gurgled humorously, in inno- 
cent unconsciousness of all the 
wicked works of the cruel old 
ocean—or, if you like it better— 
‘The beautiful ocean, mother of wave- 

lets, 
Ling’ring, and longing, and loving the 
shore ”— 


as it is written by some one who 
doubtless meant something. 

“ But what is that?” said Ger- 
trude, pointing to an ugly in- 
explicable black mass, floating 
at some little distance from the 
shore. 

“ That,” said the man despond- 
ingly, “is my carriage, and my 
poor dear horse.” 

Gertrude turned to look at him, 
intending to say something sym- 
pathetic. He was sitting under 
a tamarisk bush at a respectful 
distance, in a dejected attitude, 
looking the picture of misery. 
But what his appearance suggested 
more than anything was the fact 
that he was very wet. 

“It’s a good thing it’s a warm 
day,” Gertrude said, trying to 
make the best of it, and meaning 
that had cold been added to his 
wetness he must have felt worse. 
But the man was offended. He 
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thought her flippant and _heart- 
less. ‘‘Itis the way of the world,” 
he sighed, gazing forward out of 
large melancholy eyes. “I am 
ruined, and you laugh. What is 
it to you if I starve?” 

Gertrude rose to her feet. “ It 
is a great deal to me,” she said ; 
“you are a good and honest man, I 
think, and on that account alone 
it would be of consequence, because 
there are so few. But you are a 
brave man also, and I owe you 
my life, and on that account too 
it is of consequence, because I 
am grateful. And I amrich. See 
here, I have a diamond-ring. I 
bought it one day because the 
fancy took me, and it is worth 
more, probably, than your horse 
and carriage, or all you ever pos- 
sessed ; but I will give it to you 
to keep always if you like, or you 
may take it as a pledge, and re- 
turn it when I send you its value 


in money to redeem it.” 

The man had risen when she 
did, and now she went up to him 
and put the ring on his little 


finger. She kept her word, and 
some months later sent the money 
to redeem it, having, even in the 
midst of all her own trouble, taken 
the precaution to make a note 
of his name and address for the 
purpose. But the Bréton folk are 
sentimental brigands, and the man 
returned the cheque, saying he 
preferred to keep the ring, if he 
might be permitted, as a porte 
bonheur and souvenir of madame. 
Whereupon, as a matter of course, 
madame begged him to keep the 
cheque as well, and they remained 
fast friends for ever after. 

But now thoroughly recovered 
by this last exertion of her mind, 
Gertrude began to be practical 
again. 

“What are we to do?” she ex- 
claimed. “We are losing such 
precious time!” 
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“The first thing for madame is 
to be dried,” he answered. “There 
is a cottage up the road. But 
how can madame walk without 
boots?” with a gesture of despair. 
But Gertrude was half-way to the 
cottage before the words were well 
out. She would not wait to have 
her things properly dried, she 
would only have them wrung out, 
so that she could walk in them. 
There was no carriage to be had 
nearer than Pontorson. Very 
well, then, she would walk to 
Pontorson. Impossible, the driver 
said, in her stocking-feet! Why, 
it was miles! Nevertheless she 
would walk, she retorted, and be 
there as soon as he was, and save 
precious, priceless time, instead 
of waiting here in idle suspense. 
And she did walk, with the help 
of a stick, and of her driver’s arm 
also for the last mile ortwo. Her 
silk stockings were soon in shreds, 
her tender feet bruised and bleed- 
ing; but with set face, pale and 
resolute, jacketless, hatless, her 
dark hair, which had been washed 
down by the water, twisted up 
anyhow, her brows contracted 
with pain, she persevered, and did 
the distance without flinching. 

It was after dark when they 
arrived at Pontorson. Mr Law- 
rence Soames had changed horses 
there, and passed through hours 
before. He said he was in a devil 
of a hurry. His driver had told 
the people at the inn of the acci- 
dent that must have happened. 
Mr Soames would not let him 
turn back to render assistance. 
He said it was a providential 
arrangement, The tide came up 
and frightened the driver, the 
driver shouted and frightened the 
horses, the horses ran away and 
saved time at a gallop, which 
would just enable him to catch 
his train at Dol. To have turned 
back then would have been flying 
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in the face of Providence. And 
as to the young lady seen in the 
other carriage—why, whom the 
gods love die young, and she was 
doubtless happy in heaven by this 
time. 

All this was told to Gertrude 
by the good woman of the little 
inn, who was bathing Gertrude’s 
feet and mourning over them 
while the carriage was being got 
ready. 

There were several young and 
comely Norman women at the inn, 
and they completed Gertrude’s 
costume in a way which was cer- 
tainly most becoming to her. She 


was wearing a dark-blue serge 
dress, and they rolled her dark 
hair up under one of their high 
white caps, pinned a white linen 
kerchief over her shoulders, and 
got her some new white cotton 
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stockings, and a pair of strong 
leather shoes—sabots, of course, 
were out of the question. In this 
dress she looked charming, and 
all these kindly women kissed her, 
and told her so, and would hardly 
be persuaded to accept even a 
trifle for their property and their 
trouble. It seemed to be just a 
pure pleasure to them to comfort 
her and do what they could for 
her. They would have neither 
money nor thanks, if they could 
help it, to rob them of it, and 
make it a business. But there 
was very little time lost here. As 
quickly as possible a carriage was 
brought, and Gertrude, much re- 
freshed by kind attentions, strong 
coffee, eggs, and hot bread, was 
driven off by a strange man this 
time, but with her old driver on 
the box by way of escort. 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN EMPLOYER. 


MR ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


PROBABLY no man who is not a 
citizen of the United Kingdom 
has managed to attract to himself 
a larger amount of attention in 
this country than Mr Andrew 
Carnegie. At the same time it 
may be safely affirmed that there 
is hardly any other man of equal 
prominence whose real character 
is so little understood by the 
British public. On the one 
hand he is regarded as a tender- 
hearted philanthropist, whose soul 
is overflowing with love for his 
fellow-men, and the burning pas- 
sion of whose life is to use his 
great wealth for the amelioration 
of the condition of his less fortun- 
ate fellow-creatures, and as a 
humble and saintly exemplar of 
the virtues of the Christian reli- 
gion. On the other hand he is 
regarded as a selfish monopolist, 
as a tyrannical oppressor of the 
working man, as a very monster 
of greed and inhumanity. Both 
of these estimates are, as we 
hope to prove, grossly exagger- 
ated. Mr Carnegie is neither 
so good nor so bad as he is 
painted by his friends and his 
enemies. He is simply a product 
of the political and industrial con- 
ditions which prevail in the United 
States. He is a typical American 
employer—neither greatly better 
nor seriously worse than the aver- 
age member of his class. He is 
probably as fair a representative 
of the American employers as could 
be found ; certainly there is no rea- 
son to believe that he is worse than 
other masters in his own country. 
Mr Carnegie, however, has struck 
an attitude before public opinion, 
and especially before the opinion 


of workers in this country, which 
we are bound in passing to men- 
tion, if only to explain that we 
have put aside the invidious reflec- 
tions to which he had openly ex- 
posed himself, in our consideration 
of his position as an employer of 
labour. He has posed before us as 
the illustration of the success and 
wealth which are attainable by all 
workers whose energies, no longer 
weighed down by monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions, find fair 
play amid the fostering influences 
of American freedom ; and, by os- 
tentatious benefactions and egotis- 
tic orations, he has endeavoured to 
impress upon us his philanthropic 
aim to be the benefactor of the 
ranks from which he has sprung. 
If in the following inquiry we can- 
not accept him at his own estimate, 
we shall not take into account, on 
the other hand, the objections that 
have been made against him as acap- 
italist who has used his own power, 
and the aid of his political party, 
to crush competition out of his 
track. If we cannot give him the 
sympathy which would be due to 
the single-minded philanthropist, 
we shall spare him the prejudice 
which attaches to the grinding and 
oppressive monopolist, and consider 
him purely and simply as the typi- 
cal American en.ployer, apart alto- 
gether from his own pretensions or 
the insinuations of his opponents. 
The American employer is a 
much more harsh and stoical in- 
dividual than the English mas- 
ter, and his relations with his 
work-people are seldom softened by 
that considerateness for those who 
serve him which, happily, is usually 
characteristic of the employer in 
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this country. The American em- 
ployer looks upon his work-people 
as being literally “hands”; he 
cares little about their bodies, and 
still less about their souls. Every 
human being that he employs is 
simply a machine, which contracts 
to do so much work for so much 
money, and woe betide the luck- 
less individual who fails to act up 
to his bargain,—he need expect 
neither ruth nor pity. If he can- 
not do the amount of work which 
he has engaged to do, then he must 
get out without further ado, and 
make room for somebody else. 
The normal relations existing be- 
tween employers and employed in 
the United States are, thanks to 
the extreme labour organisations 
which there exist, strained and 
embittered to a degree which is at 
present without a parallel in this 
country. Properly speaking, there 
is no real antagonism betwixt 
capital and labour anywhere ; but 
betwixt the capitalist and the 
labourer there is, in the United 
States, perpetual war. Each 
watches the other with suspicion 
and dislike; and whenever one 
side sees an opportunity of gaining 
something for itself at the expense 
of the other, it never hesitates to 
strike a blow. 

This is not said by way of re- 
proach against the American em- 
ployer, whose disposition and con- 
duct are but the natural results of 
the position in which he is placed. 
Like servant, like master. If 
working men exact the uttermost 
farthing of wages that can, by the 
use of combination and organisa- 
tion and pressure (often illegiti- 
mate pressure), be squeezed out of 
the employer, and at the same time 
return to the employer the mini- 
mum amount of labour for their 
wages, they cannot expect the 
employer to have much considera- 
tion for them. Indeed a master 
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would be more or less than human 
if, when his “hands” manifest no 
concern for his interests, but simply 
render a grudging service for the 
largest possible amount of money 
that can be extracted from his 
pockets, he were to waste very 
much kindness over them. With 
what measure the workman metes 
it is measured to him again. As 
he treats his employer, so is he 
treated by his employer. The 
hardness which characterises the 
employer of labour in America 
is almost revolting to an English 
mind. But the blame of this must 
be placed upon the right shoulders, 
and those shouldersare undoubtedly 
the shoulders of the workmen. Of 
course the labour agitators and the 
trade organisations which these 
agitators have established are 
directly responsible for this de- 
plorable state of antagonism be- 
tween employers and employed ; 
but indirectly the workmen are re- 
sponsible for it, for had they not 
allowed themselves to be led by 
the nose by such agitators, these 
mischievous organisations could 
never have come into existence; 
at any rate, their spirit could not 
have been what it is now. Con- 
fronted by such trade organisations 
and combinations as exist in 
America, which do not scruple to 
use intimidation, boycotting, and 
illegitimate force of every kind, the 
American employers had no alter- 
native but to close up their ranks, 
meet combination with combina- 
tion, stamp out all emotions of 
sentiment and kindness, and treat 
their working men as they were 
treated by them. Commendation 
rather than censure should in our 
judgment be given to the employers 
of the United States for acting so 
boldly and decisively as they have 
done in thwarting the foul devices 
which have been used towards 
them. In the United States the 
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employer and the employed have 
had war to the knife ; no quarter 
has been given on either side ; and 
the victory unmistakably remains 
with the masters. In spite of 
the boasting of American labour 
leaders, and the cock-a-hoop tone 
which American trade - unionists 
always adopt, and of all the tall 
talk about the victories of labour 
to which we are continually being 
treated, it is unquestionably the 
fact that labour has been worsted 
in the fight. Strikes and labour 
conflicts of all kinds are perpetual 
in the United States, and in the 
majority of cases these strikes 
utterly fail to achieve the objects 
which their promoters had in view. 
This is only what might have been 
expected. Employers, when they 
combine together and steel their 
hearts against all the finer feelings 
of humanity, as they are virtually 
compelled to do by modern labour 
movements, are more than a match 
for their workmen, let the latter 
fume and fret and kick as much 
as they like. At the present time 
the American working man, taking 
him on the average, is much more 
oppressed and down-trodden, is 
more entirely at the mercy of his 
employer, and is altogether a more 
helpless and a more spiritless in- 
dividual, than the average working 
man in this country. And yet 
in the States they have developed 
the organisation of labour to the 
highest pitch, and have armed 
labour with powers far more ex- 
tensive than it has ever possessed 
elsewhere ; while in this country 
the organisation of labour on 
similar lines is only in its infancy. 
Such men as Burns and Tillet and 
Mann are beginning to organise 
labour here after the American 
fashion. When they have succeeded 
in doing their best (or their worst), 
the British working man, like his 
American brother, will be not 


better but worse off, while his 
relations with his master will have 
undergone an immense change to 
his detriment. 

The political intimidation which 
is practised by employers in Amer- 
ica— the home of the free ”—is 
simply astounding. The power of 
the employer over the votes of his 
men is far more absolute there 
than it is or can be here. During 
the last Presidential election no- 
tices were posted in many factories 
and workshops plainly intimating 
to the workmen that they must 
cast their votes according to the 
employer’s wishes. What is more, 


‘the employer was able, owing to 


the sham ballot system which there 
exists, to see how his workmen 
actually did vote; and if they 
failed to comply with his directions, 
their discharge was practically cer- 
tain. Many firms paid the wages 
of their workmen in envelopes on 
which political information of a 
partisan character was printed, ac- 
companied by an intimation as to 
how the men were expected to 
vote. These envelopes were sup- 
plied from the headquarters of the 
political parties in New York to 
employers who were willing to use 
them. Of course practices of this 
character are absolutely unknown 
in this country, and any employer 
who resorted to them would be 
severely punished under our elec- 
toral laws. He would be lucky, 
indeed, if he escaped two yéars’ 
hard labour. 

The discipline prevailing in 
American factories and workshops 
is rigorous in the extreme; in- 
deed, if it were practised in this 
country by the same methods and 
on the same scale, it would be 
pronounced harsh and _ brutal. 
Many of the operatives, especially 
in the textile trades, are virtually 
prisoners from the time they enter 
the mill in the morning until the 
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time they leave it at night. In- 
attention, mistakes, and spoiling 
of work are punished by heavy 
fines; and in many cases if they 
are but one minute late in the 
morning they are compelled to 
lose half a day. But here, again, 
it is not the employers so much 
as the employed who are in fault: 
rigorous exaction on the part of 
the workmen is sure to be met 
with exaction equally rigorous on 
the part of the masters. It is all 
very well to denounce the latter 
for harsh and tyrannical conduct, 
but when they have to deal with 
such material as is produced by 
the modern apostle of discontent, 
they can only hold their own by 
eliminating all feelings of sym- 
pathy and kindness from what 
they do in their business capacity. 
We have started on the same 
downward road in this country ; 
and when such men as those to 
whom British workmen are now 
inclined to listen have done their 
fell work, we shall have here what 
they have in America—employers 
and employed armed to the teeth, 
fiercely hostile one towards the 
other, and always ready at a 
moment’s notice to engage in a 
deadly conflict for the mastery ; 
and when matters reach this pass, 
it is not the employers who will 
get the worst of it. 

Mr Andrew Carnegie’s treat- 
ment of his workmen, of which 
we have heard so much of late, 
simply illustrates the general prin- 
ciples which have just been set 
forth. Mr Carnegie is, we repeat, 
a type of the American employer : 
if we may judge him by the pro- 
fessions which he makes in his 
book and in his Review articles, 
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and also upon the platform when 
he is in this country, he may be 
taken as a type of the American 
employer at his best. It may be 
well, therefore, to inquire some- 
what closely into the action of Mr 
Carnegie as an employer of labour. 
We take him as an illustration for 
three reasons—first, because he is 
better known in this country than 
any other American employer ; 
secondly, because he is one of the 
wealthiest men of his class; and 
thirdly, because his conduct has 
been more freely discussed both 
in this country and in the United 
States than the conduct of any 
other man. Let it be borne in 
mind that we do not, as we have 
already stated, condemn the Amer- 
ican employer for a state of things 
which he has had less share in 
bringing about than his workmen, 
and that consequently we are not 
holding up Mr Carnegie to censure, 
but simply presenting him as an 
example of the good employer 
where such industrial conditions 
are dominant as we find in the 
United States.! 

It may be well to summarise the 
events which have occurred in 
connection with the disputes which 
have arisen between Mr Carnegie 
and his workmen since 1887, com- 
ing down to the serious conflict 
which has ensued in connection 
with the Homestead works in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr Carnegie has boasted, we be- 
lieve, that he made a profit of a 
million and a half of dollars—or 
£300,000—in 1887. Towards the 
end of that year he ordered not 
only a reduction in wages, but also 
an increase in the hours of labour 
from eight to twelve per day, at his 








1 According to his friend Mr Blaine, Mr Carnegie is the largest manufacturer 
of steel and iron in the world; and during the seven years, 1881-88, he made 
several hundred thousand tons of steel rails, and paid his workmen the sum of 
35,000,000 of dollars. 
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Braddock steel-works in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Of course the men resisted 
these proposed changes, and they 
were well organised, as four Local 
Assemblies of the Knights of La- 
bour existed among them. They 
endeavoured to open negotiations 
with their employer, but he de- 
clined to listen to any propositions, 
and declared that his will must be 
law: the men must either accept 
his terms or leave his employment. 
The workmen, to the number of 
2000, were thrown out of work, 
and most of them had wives and 
families. It was mid-winter (and 
winter is winter there) ; no work 
meant no food, no fuel, no clothes ; 
and everything and everybody in 
Braddock virtually belonged to 
Mr Carnegie. It was asserted by 
the men, and freely stated by the 
Press, that there was no necessity 
for this reduction of wages and in- 
crease of hours, as other employers 
in the same trade did not find it 
necessary to resort to these meas- 
ures ; but too much importance 
need not be attached to those as- 
sertions, as discontented workmen 
are sure to make assertions of 
that character without much re- 
gard to the facts, and plenty of 
newspapers are always ready to 
echo such statements. However, 
Mr Carnegie not only demanded 
that his men should work for less 
money during longer hours than 
were alleged to prevail elsewhere, 
but he also insisted that they 
should sign a cast-iron agreement 
subjecting themselves to his au- 
thority until 1890, this agreement 
actually providing that any work- 
man violating it would render him- 
self liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment. No labour organisation of 
any kind whatever was to be 
tolerated in Braddock. The men 
held out bravely all through 
December, January, February, 
March, and April, during which 
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time they received only £500 
from outside sympathisers. All 
attempts at compromise on the 
part of the men were instantly 
rejected, cold and hunger appar- 
ently being relied upon -to bring 
them to terms. Finally the men 
submitted four propositions :-— 

1. That the cast-iron agreement 
should be withdrawn. 

2. That committees should be re- 
organised as heretofore in reference 
to any dispute that might arise. 

3. That all union men thrown 
out of work by the two-turn agree- 
ment should be provided for in 
other mills of the firm. 

4, That a general amnesty should 
be declared on both sides, the 
union not to demand the dis- 
charge of any “black sheep” or 
disloyal workmen, and the firm 
not to discharge any union man 
however active he had been in the 
strike. 

These propositions were dis- 
cussed for two hours with Captain 
Jones, the manager, who declared 
that he had no power to withdraw 
the agreement ; but he assured the 
men that if they would return to 
work, none of the objectionable 
features of the agreement would 
be enforced, while he accepted the 
other three propositions. Master- 
workman Doyle thereupon declared 
the strike “off,” and the mill was 
opened in May; but every man 
who returned to work had to sign 
the cast-iron agreement in its 
original form. Over a hundred 
men were “black-listed,” and not 
allowed to return to work either 
in Braddock or any other works of 
the firm ; and when they procured 
work elsewhere, Mr  Carnegie’s 
agents influenced their employers 
to discharge them. 

One of the men thus “black- 
listed ” was David Gibson, a native 
of Dunfermline in Scotland, who 
says in an affidavit that he heard 
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Mr Carnegie, while on a visit to 
Dunfermline, his native place, make 
a speech, in which he advised all 
young men to emigrate to America; 
and-assured his hearers that any 
of them who took his advice might 
rely upon his support. Gibson went 
to America, got work at Braddock, 
and was thrown out by the strike. 
When the strike was over, he was 
told that his place was filled. He 
obtained work with another firm in 
the neighbourhood, Messrs Riter 
and Conly, who were repairing 
stoves at the Braddock works. 


““*T worked for eight days,’ says 
Gibson, ‘ when, on Tuesday last, I was 
sent over to the store for some tools, 
and Jones ran against me. He said, 
“T thought I told you that you were 
never to get any more work around 
here?” I said he never told me any- 
thing of the kind. He said he did. 
I said again he did not. “ Well,” he 
said, “it does not mattera——. You 
may get to hell out of this.” I said 
I could go, but I told him I was not 
working for his firm. He asked me 
who I was working for. I told him. 
He said it did not matter a , for 
he would have me discharged. And 
more, he said, “The next time I see 
you round here I will have you ar- 
rested.” I told him he would never get 
the chance to arrest me. I walked 
over to my boss, and told him what 
Jones said; and while I was telling 
him, a policeman walked up and told 
him Bill Jones wanted to see him. My 
boss went to see him, and he came back 
with the policeman, and said he had 
been ordered to discharge me. I went 
away, and the policeman followed me 
out of the works.’ ” 


Another man, who had been dis- 
charged from four other places 
through Jones, after leaving Brad- 
dock, met the latter in the street, 
and told him what he thought of 
his action, and informed him that 
he was going to work in another 
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mill, adding, “If I am discharged 
from there through you, both you 
and I will be dead men.” A third 
person who was “ black - listed ” 
was John Doherty, a youth of 
seventeen, who was the support 
of his mother, a soldier’s widow. 
Doherty helped to post some bills 
announcing a picnic of some Brad- 
dock workmen ; and for this “ of- 
fence” he was told by Superintend- 
ent Reinard that he could have no 
further employment. The result 
was that the widow, instead of 
being supported by her son, had to 
take to washing to support her son 
and herself. 

We have given this story some- 
what fully because it illustrates the 
relations which too often exist, which 
indeed may be said to be normal, 
between employers and employed 
in the United States. The mana- 
ger’s brutal and profane language, 
the threat of arrest, the policeman 
hovering around—all these throw a 
lurid light upon the social and in- 
dustrial conditions which prevail. 
Severities and atrocities which 
would be impossible here (at pres- 
ent) are practised with impunity 
there. Whoever read anything like 
this, for example, in connection 
with a strike in this country ?— 


“Mr Carnegie did not rely alto- 
gether on starvation to subjugate the 
unfortunate men, but resorted to the 
methods which he had found so suc- 
cessful in his coke-works in the Con- 
nellsville region. Pinkerton guards 
[mercenary policemen] were hired to 
protect the property, and Winchester 
rifles were used. A ‘dead-line’ was 
drawn, over which no union man was 
allowed to pass! Then began the 
importation of foreign ‘ black rege J 
who were conveyed by train into the 
works—men who could not speak the 
language of the country, and others 
who were ostracised by all honourable 





1 And if one of them had ventured to pass over it, he would have been shot 
down like a rabbit. 
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workmen. Such were the instruments 
used by the American protectionist 


——— the friend of Blaine, to break 
up Labour’s organisation.” 


This is from the ‘ New York Star.’ 
The same journal said :— 


“Mr Carnegie has always treated 
his workmen as though they were his 
creatures — body and soul. He has 
always been opposed to labour organ- 
isations, and has heretofore succeeded 
in crushing them out of his works, 
because they dared to set themselves 
up in opposition to his will, and be- 
cause they demanded that the labour- 
ers should receive some of the profits 
from the high tariff, which, he claimed, 
was only levied for his particular bene- 
fit. No employé diced whe his voice 
against any iniquity in the mills.” 


It must be admitted that the 
tactics employed by Mr Carnegie 
were successful; for, first of all, 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron and Steel Workers, and after- 
wards the Knights of Labour, were 
driven out of Braddock by the 
policy which there reigns supreme. 

When the strike was over, and 
it was found that none of the pro- 
mises made to the men were to be 
carried out, the Knights of Labour 
formally proclaimed Mr Andrew 
Carnegie as a “scab,” or an em- 
ployer of “unfair” workmen, and 
his Braddock steel-works were de- 
clared to be “non-union,” which, 
of course, was tantamount to an 
order that no Knight of Labour or 
unionist workman should again 
work in those mills under the pre- 
sent régime. Here is the resolu- 
tion which, as recently as October 
28, 1888, was adopted and pub- 
lished by Local Assembly, 1967, 
Knights of Labour, Braddock, 


Pennsylvania :— 


“Whereas Local Assembly, 1967, 
Knights of Labour, since the ending 
of the lock-out at the Edgar Thomson 
steel-works, has used every means to 
have justice done to the black-listed 
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men of these works, and whereas An- 
drew Carnegie has been personally 
appealed to, and has refused to inter- 
fere in having the men reinstated : 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved—‘ That we declare’ the 
Edgar Thomson steel-works non- 
union throughout, and advise all union 
men to stay away from there.’” 


This resolution looks somewhat 
formidable, but it does not appear 
to have hurt Mr Carnegie much, 
as his works have gone on much 
about the same; but it certainly 
shows that the Knights of Labour 
are not so powerful as they pretend 
to be. The Knights further as- 
serted that when Mr Carnegie pre- 
sented the ultimatum to his men, 
he claimed that the reduction was 
necessary to enable him to compete 
with the Chicago steel-mills, which 
he seemed to think paid the lowest 
wages in the country. Robert W. 
Francis, a labour official in Chicago, 
made a detailed investigation into 
this matter, and he afterwards as- 
serted that much higher wages 
were paid in Chicago than were 
paid at Braddock for the same class 
of work, the difference amounting 
in many cases to over a dollar a- 
day per man in favour of Chicago. 

During the four years which 
have elapsed since the strike which 
we have described, Mr Carnegie has 
more than once notified to his work- 
men that he intended to reduce 
their wages, and has plainly told 
them that if they did not like it 
they could go, as their places could 
easily be filled up by others. A 
year or two ago notices were posted 
in the Homestead steel-mills, near 
Pittsburg, stating that a new scale 
of wages, making a reduction of 20 
per cent in the wages of the 2500 
men there employed, would be 
adopted. A strike was expected 
at that time, but it did not take 
place. One of our ultra-Radical 
journals (the one that had most to 
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do with producing the Dock strike, 
and which excelled all its contem- 
poraries in scurrilous abuse of Mr 
Norwood) thus referred to the 
matter :— 


“Mr Andrew Carnegie, who, whilst 
in this country, was always declaiming 
on the rights of labour and the im- 
provement of the working classes, has 
adopted drastic means in dealing with 
his workmen at Pittsburg. He has 
put up a notice that all workmen em- 
ployed at his Homestead factory must, 
on the Ist July, accept a reduction 
said to be equivalent to 20 per cent. 
The men are informed that they must 
sign an agreement for two years, and 
it is ominously added that ‘if they can 
make more money elsewhere they are 
perfectly free to go, as their places can 
easily be filled by others’; but Home- 
stead mills will be run on our scale if 
it takes one month, six months, or a 
year! In other words, the men would 
be starved into submission—an un- 
pleasant process which English work- 
men would successfully resist. Pro- 
tection against other countries has 
enabled a handful of steel-makers to 
accumulate enormous fortunes at the 
cost of consumers.” 


These same Homestead mills 
were, in July of this year, the 
scene of one of the most desperate 
and fatal conflicts which has ever 
taken place in connection with a 
labour dispute. The facts may be 
briefly summarised, Messrs Car- 
negie’s firm had notified to their 
workmen that a reduction in wages 
was to be enforced, and also de- 
clared that henceforth none of 
their hands would be allowed to 
be connected with a trade-union. 
The workmen refused to submit to 
these conditions; whereupon the 
managers of the works locked out 
the workmen, and resolved to 
keep the mills going by the aid of 
non-unionists. For the protection 
of these latter a large body of 
Pinkerton’s detectives were em- 
ployed, as they usually are in 
connection with disputes of this 
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character in the United States. 
It was intended that these detec- 
tives, together with a number of 
non-unionist workmen who were 
to accompany them, should reach 
Homestead and enter the works 
during the night. At two o’clock 
in the morning of July 6, 300 de- 
tectives left Pittsburg for Home- 
stead in two large barges, which 
were towed by a steamer. When 
Homestead was reached it was 
found that thousands of men, 
women, and even children, lined 
the river-bank, and that many of 
the men carried such arms as clubs 
and revolvers. The detectives 
made an attempt to land about 
daylight, but the frenzied work- 
men refused to allow a single 
man to go ashore. A shot was 
fired (from one of the barges, it is 
said), and this was answered by a 
shot from the banks. Shooting 
then became general for about ten 
minutes, the detectives using Win- 
chester rifles, and the strikers 
revolvers. Several times the 
strikers fell back under the wither- 
ing fire of the Pinkerton men, and 
very soon several workmen fell 
dead, while some of the detectives 
were wounded. After ten minutes 
of this deadly fighting there was 
a pause, during which the work- 
men held a meeting at which an 
oath was sworn that no detective 
should enter the mills, and imme- 
diately after a party proceeded to 
destroy the large fence which 
surrounded the works, the object 
being to prevent the works being 
held by an armed force. At seven 
o’clock in the morning the fight 
was resumed, and about fifty of 
the Pinkerton men attempted to 
jump ashore ina body. They were 
met with a sharp volley, and had 
to retire. For half an hour there 
was desultory firing, and then 
again a lull. The strikers now 
erected a fort with steel bars on 
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the bank, and this was occupied by 
about a dozen men, who took up 
a position ready to open fire on 
the barges. The commander of 
the Pinkerton men announced 
that he would land his forces if he 
had to fight the whole population. 
Shortly afterwards he ordered 
them forward. The strikers at 
once opened fire with rifles and 
pistols, and the detectives fell 
back, but soon rallied, only to be 
repulsed afresh. The people on 
the river-banks seemed to go mad, 
and many of them ran about the 
streetscrying, “ Avenge the blood!” 
One party rolled a barrel of oil 
down to the river with the inten- 
tion of burning the barges, and at 
eleven o'clock they fired an oil-car 
with the same purpose in view. 
A cannon was placed upon a hill, 
and charged with slugs and pieces 
of crab-iron, which were fired at 
the Pinkerton boats. The sheriff 


telegraphed to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania: ‘“ Unable to cope 
with mob; situation grave; 5000 


strikers on the ground. Unless 
something done promptly great 
loss of life inevitable.” At half- 
past five in the afternoon the 
Pinkerton men surrendered to the 
mob, after part of one of their 
boats had been carried away by a 
cannon-shot. The strikers used 
dynamite cartridges, and also at- 
tached a hose to the oil-tank in 
order to squirt oil on the boats 
with the intention of afterwards 
setting fire to them. During this 
preliminary conflict six workmen 
were killed and eighteen wounded 
(six mortally), and nine of the 
Pinkerton force were killed and 
twenty-one wounded, while a hun- 
dred of the Pinkerton men were 
severely injured by the mob after 
their surrender. Although the 
detectives had hung out a flag of 
truce, and had been promised a 
safe-conduct by a committee of 
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the workmen if they left their 
arms and ammunition behind them, 
they were brutally beaten, stoned, 
switched, kicked, clubbed with 
muskets, and maltreated in other 
ways. Oil was afterwards poured 
over the barges, which were burned 
amid the cheers of the crowds. 

On July 11 the Governor of 
Pennsylvania ordered three brig- 
ades of the State Militia, number- 
ing 8000 soldiers, to proceed to 
Homestead, and the effect of this 
step was immediately seen in the 
determination of the strikers, which 
was publicly announced, that they 
would give up possession of the 
town and works to the troops. On 
July 14 the borough of Homestead 
was placed under martial law owing 
to the unwarrantable arrest of some 
strangers by the strikers on the 
previous day, and the ringleaders 
of the riot were beginning to leave 
the place in order to avoid arrest. 
On July 16 the general in com- 
mand of the troops was informed 
by a representative of Carnegie & 
Co. that the Homestead mills 
would be started on the following 
Monday. Fire was started in one 
of the hearths, and the sight of 
the smoke so excited the strikers, 
that a conflict betwixt them and 
the troops appeared imminent. A 
number of the strikers who were 
near the works made a dash to- 
wards the gate, whereupon a mili- 
tary patrol rushed forward and 
stationed themselves with fixed 
bayonets in front of the main 
entrance. On the same day Mr 
Carnegie was hanged in effigy at 
Littlerock. On July 18 informa- 
tions were laid against Hugh 
O’Donnell and six other strike 
leaders, who were charged with 
the murder of two of the Pinker- 
ton detectives. On July 21 an 
attempt was made by the strikers 
to organise a demonstration in 
honour of one of their leaders, 
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M‘Luckie, who had been released 
on bail, but it was peremptorily 
put down by the troops. On the 
same day a committee of the men 
on strike waited on the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and requested him 
to withdraw the troops: this he 
firmly declined to do, declaring 
that he would keep the Militia 
there all the summer if necessary. 
On July 23 the most sensational 
incident of the strike took place, 
Mr H. C. Frick, the manager of 
the Carnegie mills, being shot by 
a Russian Jew named Alexander 
Berkman, an anarchist. This mis- 
creant had gained admittance to 
Mr Frick’s office under the pre- 
tence that he wished to see him 
on business, and as soon as he was 
ushered into his office he fired 
three revolver shots at the man- 
ager. On being asked what mot- 


ive he had for the deed, he replied 
—‘ You know what reason I had. 
Frick’s position as chairman of the 


Carnegie Co., Limited.” When 
he was searched at the police 
station it was found that he had 
two small dynamite cartridges con- 
cealed in his mouth. During his 
examination he said that he had 
come to Pittsburg for the express 
purpose of killing Mr Frick, “ be- 
cause he considered him to be an 
enemy of the people.” When the 
news that Mr Frick had been shot 
was first made known, some of the 
Homestead strikers declared that 
he had only met with his proper 
reward. Mr Frick was not seri- 
ously wounded, and in the course 
of a week or two was able to at- 
tend to business, although he re- 
ceived two bullet-wounds and four 
stabs with a dagger. It was also 
reported that an attempt had been 
made to poison the entire family 
of Mr Frick. 

When the news of the attempt- 
ed murder of Mr Frick reached 
the military camp at Homestead, 
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Private Jams of the 10th Regiment 
shouted, “Three cheers for the 
assassin!” The shout was heard 
by Colonel Streator, who hurried 
to the camp and ordered the regi- 
ment to be paraded at the double. 
When the men were drawn up, he 
ordered the offender to advance two 
paces. Jams stepped forward, vio- 
lently trembling. He was ordered 
to the guard-house, whither he was 
followed by the colonel and staff, 
including the surgeon. Jams was 
then hung by his thumbs for 
thirty minutes, the surgeon keep- 
ing watch on his pulse and heart. 
When released Jams was in a state 
of collapse, and appeared to be un- 
conscious. The surgeon remained 
in attendance upon him for an 
hour, when he was removed to his 
quarters. He was subsequently 
shaved on one side of the head, and 
the buttons of his uniform were 
then cut off. After being ordered 
to strip, he was given a suit of cast- 
off plain clothes and drummed out 
of the camp. His discharge from 
the Militia in ‘disgrace involved 
the forfeiture of the franchise, and 
disqualified him from holding any 
public office. General Snowden, 
the commander of the forces, ex- 
pressed his approval of the colonel’s 
action. 

It is unnecessary perhaps to 
give any further details respect- 
ing this strike. Suffice it to say 
that gradually Messrs Carnegie 
succeeded in obtaining new work- 
men, and that the back of the 
strike was broken by the vigorous 
measures which were adopted by 
the firm and by the Governor of 
the State. By the end of the 
month many of the old employés 
had returned to their work, and 
a still larger number were prepar- 
ing to do so. 

This extraordinary development 
of the labour movement in the 
United States proved somewhat 
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alarming to people in this country, 
especially as the leaders of the 
so-called “New Unionism” have 
manifestly taken such American 
organisations as the Knights of 
Labour as their pattern. To those 
who were acquainted with the con- 
ditions which prevail in America, 
however, even this sanguinary con- 
flict at Homestead was not at all 
surprising: indeed it is only the 
natural fruit of the evil seed which 
has been so assiduously sown by 
Socialistic agitators in the United 
States during the last few years, 
and sown in soil which was pecu- 
liarly favourable to its germination. 
Similar seed has been sown, and 
is being sown, among ourselves ; 
and although it does not here fall 
upon ground quite so well prepared 
for it as is the case in the United 
States, nevertheless the events 
which have occurred in this country 
of late in connection with the Dock 
strike and the Scottish Railway 
strike show that we may any day 
have an outbreak among ourselves 
of scenes of violence and bloodshed 
similar to those which haveoccurred 
in America. The conditions which 
exist here are approximating to 
those which prevail there. English 
industry, like American, concen- 
trates large masses of workmen in 
one place, and these workmen often 
place themselves under the absolute 
control of agitators, whose orders 
they obey as unquestioningly as 
soldiers obey their officers. Given 
a large body of men of this kind, 
who are led by ignorant and fanat- 
ical demagogues, and who have 
arms within their reach, and we 
have all the conditions favourable 
for a terrible outburst of violence. 
It is too often assumed that such 
events as those which occurred at 
Homestead are to be attributed 
entirely to some peculiarity in the 
American temperament, or to the 
industrial conditions of America. 
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There is an element of truth in 
this, but as the industrial conditions 
here are growing more and more to 
resemble those which exist there, 
this element of truth is being 
diminished every day. 

The real question at issue be- 
tween Messrs Carnegie and their 
workmen was not simply one of 
wages. No doubt the men at the 
Homestead works would have 
been more or less willing to sub- 
mit to a reduction in their wages, 
as they had done before, if no 
attack had been made upon their 
union. But Messrs Carnegie, who 
employ about 20,000 men, and 
who have succeeded in converting 
two-thirds of these men into non- 
unionists, have deliberately adopted 
the policy of opposing and crushing 
out these trade combinations. The 
Homestead mills, unlike most of 
the other establishments of the 
firm, contained a majority of 
unionists, and evidently one ob- 
ject which the masters had in view 
in ordering the lock-out was to 
break the back of the trade-union 
in the Homestead mills. The 
men were quick to perceive this, 
and some of their fellow-workmen 
in the other mills of Messrs Car- 
negie also realised the danger 
with which their unions were 
threatened, and resolved to do 
everything in their power to sup- 
port their comrades at Homestead. 
At some of the works of the firm 
the workmen refused to work any 
more until Messrs Carnegie ex- 
pressed their willingness to confer 
with the men’s Amalgamated As- 
sociation for the settlement of the 
dispute at the Homestead works. 
Messrs Carnegie, on their part, 
met every move of this kind by 
the calm assertion that if the men 
who had chosen to strike did not 
resume their work by a certain 
date, the mills would henceforth 
be run by non-union hands. They 
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stated that they desired to retain 
in their employment all employés 
whose past record was satisfactory, 
and “who did not attempt to in- 
terfere with the Company’s right 
to manage their own business ; but 
that even these would be con- 
sidered undeserving of positions 
unless they applied by a certain 
date, and their places would be 
given to others, the first applicants 
having the choice of any positions 
for which they were suitable.” 
On the 24th July they posted the 


following notice at their mills :— 


“TO ALL MEN WHO ENTER OUR 
EMPLOY ON JULY 25. 


“Tn no case and under no circum- 
stances will you be discharged to 
make room for other men. You will 
keep your respective positions so long 
as you attend to your duties. Posi- 
tive orders to this effect have been 
given to the General Superinten- 
dent.” 


Those who are acquainted with 
the spirit and the methods of the 
extensive trade combinations of 
the United States will not con- 
demn Messrs Carnegie for the firm 
stand which they have taken 
against these pernicious organisa- 
tions. A firm such as theirs, em- 
ploying such an army of workmen, 
would not deliberately adopt such 
a stand against these unions unless 
they had some remarkably good 
reasons for doing so. This strike 
and lock-out at Homestead had 
cost a million dollars, or £200,000, 
in twenty days. Every day that 
the mill stood idle the loss to 
Messrs Carnegie was £10,000, 
while the cost of maintaining the 
8000 soldiers was £4000 daily. 
Even capitalists so rich as these 
would not be willing to incur such 
losses merely for the sake of grati- 
fying a desire for vengeance, or 
for the honour of gaining a vic- 
tory over a trade-union. Asa 
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matter of fact the issue had come 
to this—“ Are we, the proprietors 
of these works, to have the control 
of them; or are they to pass out 
of our control into the hands of 
a trade-union?” When matters 
get to that pass, any employer who 
has a spaik of manhood in him 
will spend his last breath and his 
last shilling before he will make 
an ignoble surrender to a set of 
agitators. These workmen have 
been persuaded by their so-called 
leaders that they have in some 
way acquired equitable, if not 
legal, rights in the mines or 
factories in which they condescend 
to work, and that consequently the 
employer has no more right to get 
rid of them than they have to get 
rid of him. The strikers’ advis- 


ory committee at Homestead pub- 
licly announced their resolution 
not to allow non-unionists to enter 
Messrs Carnegie’s works, and a 
member of the committee expressed 


himself in these terms :— 


“Under no circumstances will we 
permit these mills to be run by non- 
union men. We have already selected 
men to go into the mills as often as 
they can to seek employment. These 
emissaries of ours are instructed, and 
have been sworn, to carry out our 
orders in consummating the a 
that has been agreed upon. hen 
we are sure that there is no longer 
any hope for us, our men in these 
mills will place explosives there in 
the positions in which they will do 
the most effectual damage. We have 
definitely determined that these mills 
shall not be operated by non-union 
men: we must either control or 
wreck the property.” 


An attempt was actually made to 
destroy the Lower Union mills of 
the Carnegie firm at Pittsburg. 
During the temporary absence of 
the engineers somebody turned on 
the gas in the furnaces, and the 
fact was only discovered just in 
time to avert a catastrophe. The 
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drivers of the freight-trains on the 
railways around Homestead were 
warned that if they carried one 
pound of steel from the Carnegie 
works they would be shot. A 
sympathetic strike movement arose 
in connection with the dispute at 
Homestead, and is now in progress, 
and appearances indicate that it is 
likely to assume immense propor- 
tions. By some competent ob- 
servers it is predicted that it will 
be the most wide-spreading and 
aggressive movement ever known 
in connection with the history of 
labour. The object of its pro- 
moters is to cut off the supply of 
coke, and to thus compel all the 
coke furnaces to suspend work. 
* Missionaries” are at work all 
through the coke region, striving 
to induce the men to come out in 
a body. Possibly we may hear 
something more of this movement 
in the coming winter. The leaders 
of the strikers are said to be shrewd 
men, who are going to work in a 
very cool and methodical manner, 
and who intend to adopt only 
peaceful methods, although “the 
determination among the men to 
defeat or ruin the Carnegie Com- 
pany is stronger than ever.” Un- 
der all these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Messrs Car- 
negie & Co. should resort to 
extreme measures in defence of 
their interests. When the owners 
of an immense establishment are 
refused entrance to their own pro- 
perty; when attempts are made 
to wreck and ruin that property 
by workmen who have not any 
shadow of a title to interfere with 
it; when those who have been 
engaged to defend the property 
are wounded or killed; when a 
town of several thousand inhabi- 
tants is seized by locked-out work- 
men and their leaders, and ruled 
for a whole week in the most des- 
potic fashion, every person being 
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refused admission into the town 
to whom the despots have an 
objection ; when the laws of the 
country are openly defied, and 
the civil authorities utterly over- 
powered, —it is evident that a state 
of things has been created to which 
ordinary calculations and precau- 
tions do not apply. Under such 
circumstances capitalists who have 
perhaps millions’ worth of property 
at stake may be excused if they 
adopt measures in self-defence 
which under ordinary conditions 
they would never think of. 

Mr Carnegie has been severely 
condemned for employing the 
Pinkerton detectives to defend his 
property. But those who thus 
condemn him are too hasty in 
their judgment. The employment 
of the Pinkerton police is quite 
an ordinary affair in the United 
States. Mr Frick admitted that 
he had engaged the Pinkerton 
men for more than a week before 
the lock-out occurred, and that he 
had also given instructions as to 
furnishing them with arms. No 
notice would have been taken of 
this action if the conflict between 
the Pinkertons and the strikers had 
not resulted in a number of deaths. 
When a strike occurred on the 
New York Central railway about 
a year ago, the railway company 
engaged Pinkerton detectives, who 
were fully armed, to accompany 
and protect the trains. During 
this strike on the New York 
Central a large number of these 
police rode on the cars in order to 
terrorise the crowds along the line, 
and one of them shot at a boy of 
fifteen for throwing a stone, while 
another shct into the crowd, and 
was arrested by the State police, 
who were immediately attacked 
by Pinkerton’s men. A fight en- 
sued between the two bodies of 
police, which resulted in the rescue 
of the man who had been arrested. 
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The Pinkerton police also fired a 
dozen shots into the crowd, while 
on another occasion twenty shots 
were fired, and persons were 
wounded at each shot. The vice- 
president of the New York Central 
railway said that he considered 
the firing of the Pinkerton police 
was fully justified. These seem 
strange and almost barbarous prac- 
tices to English minds, but we 
are only too likely to become so 
familiar with them as to take 
them in the same matter-of-fact 
way as the Americans do. Ameri- 
can employers have been driven 
to adopt these savage and brutal 
methods of defending their pro- 
perty by the brutal and savage 
attacks which are made upon 
them and their possessions by 
such organisations as the Knights 
of Labour, which does not hesitate 
to wreck trains, and thus en- 
danger the lives of innocent pas- 
sengers, in order to defeat the 


Companies and to maintain its own 


authority and prestige. The New 
Unionism here is travelling on 
precisely the same lines as have 
been followed by the unions in 
America. And the ultimate re- 
sults will probably be the same 
here as they have proved to be 
there. If things go on as they 
are now going, we shall soon have 
our Pinkerton police and all the 
accessories of real industrial war.' 

Instead of angrily denouncing 
Mr Carnegie and other American 
employers for calling in the ser- 
vices of the Pinkerton police, it 
would be more profitable for their 
critics if they would set themselves 
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to inquire how it comes to pass 
that such an institution is needed 
in a country like America. That. 
it is needed is obvious enough, for 
it could never have grown to its 
present proportions unless it had 
met a real want. The main reason 
why it has become a necessity is 
that under the political conditions 
which prevail in America justice 
is bought and sold in the most un- 
blushing manner. In a country 
where not only the legislators who 
make the laws, but also the judges 
and the police who administer and 
execute them, are all alike depen- 
dent upon the popular vote, it is 
impossible either to pass inflexibly 
righteous laws or to have such 
laws as are passed executed with 
rigorous impartiality. The ordin- 
ary police of America, knowing 
that they are the creatures of the 
popular vote, dare not run the 
risk of offending their masters— 
the voters —who might dismiss 
them from office immediately. The 
consequence is, that when excite- 
ment runs high, as it did at Home- 
stead, and the mass of the inhabi- 
tants are on one side and a handful 
of employers on the other, the 
police will take care not to be too 
zealous in defending those employ- 
ers against their assailants. Hence 
the employers find that if their lives 
and property are to be secured 
at all, they must engage an extra 
police such as the Pinkertons. 
What has been said of policemen 
applies even more emphatically to 
judges, the majority of whom are 
also elected by the popular vote, 
and therefore take good care not 





1 Since these words were written, they have been partially fulfilled by the 
events which have occurred in connection with the strike of the Cheshire salt 


miners employed by the Salt Union. 


The strikers in Cheshire acted precisely in 


the same way as the strikers in Pittsburg, with the exception that they did not 


use firearms. 


Both the free workmen and the police were overpowered by the 


strikers, who endeavoured to sink the vessels of their employers, and to wreck 


the trains which conveyed the free workmen. 
We are getting on ! 


military assistance. 


The Salt Union had to appeal for 
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to do anything which would ren- 
der themselves unpopular, and 
thus endanger their re-election. 
When a man cannot be sure that 
he is going to get justice in a so- 
called court of justice, he will try 
to obtain it in a more summary 
fashion. Hence the frequency 
with which the revolver is used in 
the United States as compared 
with this country. Lawlessness is 
notoriously prevalent throughout 
the United States, and those who 
wish to protect themselves against 
this lawlessness must have two 
strings to their bow—they must 
rely not merely upon the police 
and the magistracy, but also upon 
such arrangements as they can 
make in their own behalf. This 
corruption in courts of justice, this 
impotency on the part of the offi- 
cers whose duty it is to execute the 
law, and this disregard for the law 
on the part of the populace gener- 
ally, are all the direct results of 
the political system which makes 
every institution and every offi- 
cial dependent upon the popular 
vote. 

A citizen of a civilised com- 
munity, if deprived of the protec- 
tion which it is the duty of a 
civilised Government to afford 
him, is in a distinctly worse posi- 
tion than a barbarian in a savage 
country, inasmuch as the latter 
is compelled by his circumstances 
to stand prepared at any momeat 
to defend his life and his property 
to the death, whereas the civilised 
citizen is trained to rely on the 
action of the civil Government for 
the protection of himself and his 
property, instead of upon his own 
right arm. How completely the 
English or American citizen is at 
the mercy of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the day will appear on 
very slight reflection. We have 
the police force to guard us from 
assaults and murder, from garot- 
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ters and burglars, from mobs and 
riots, and to secure order and 
tranquillity in our streets and 
public places. For defence against 
the foreign invader we rely upon 
our army and navy. Under the 
conditions of modern life the multi- 
farious and complex operations of 
business can only be conducted by 
correspondence and by telegraph, 
and for the proper conduct of this 
correspondence we depend upon a 
body of men who are the servants 
of the State. In great cities, 
where fire is a constant peril, 
and is apt to sometimes prove 
a veritable scourge, we have a 
body of firemen to cope with this 
danger. 

Now, it is obvious that the 
community is absolutely at the 
mercy of these different orders of 
its own servants. If by any pos- 
sibility these classes of public 
officials could be induced to com- 
bine against society in general, 
society would find itself not only 
defenceless against both internal 
and external foes, but it would 
also find itself bereft of the first 
necessities of existence and _ re- 
duced to a state of absolute par- 
alysis, so that none of its proper 
functions could continue to be dis- 
charged. Commerce would be im- 
possible; anarchy would reign 
supreme. And what we have 
witnessed during the last two 
years clearly indicates a design 
on the part of a numerous body 
of persons to make war in this 
way upon the community. The 
tyranny of the Stuart kings, to 
emancipate ourselves from which 
we paid so terrible a price, was 
liberty itself in comparison with 
the more rank and odious tyranny 
of a Socialistic democracy. A 
despotic king is powerless as com- 
pared with an army of voters 
who are actuated by cupidity and 
malignity. It has taken us three 
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centuries, and has cost us an in- 
calculable price both in brains and 
in blood, to win for this nation 
the liberties which it now enjoys ; 
but looking at what has occurred 
during the past few months, it is 
quite conceivable that those liber- 
ties may be destroyed in one short 
day of madness on the part of our 
democratic masters. The nation 
is menaced by graver perils than 
any of those which it has encoun- 
tered during its stormy past,— 
graver because more insidious as 
well as more destructive,—and yet 
neither our people nor our rulers 
seem to have their eyes open to 
the dangers which are impending. 
That the people generally should 
be so blinded is perhaps natural 
and somewhat excusable; but 
that such fatuity should be dis- 
played by our rulers is melancholy 
indeed. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that Mr Carnegie, besides employ- 
ing Pinkerton policemen, has taken 
extraordinary precautions to de- 
fend his works against the possible 
—and events would seem to show 
the probable—attacks of infuriated 
trade-unionists. These precautions 
are certainly of an unparalleled 
character. ‘A stout board fence, 
twelve feet high and three miles 
long, has been built upon a foun- 
dation of slag of three feet high, 
and completely surrounds the steel 
works. On the top of this fence 
are several strong strands of barbed 
wire, so connected that a current 
of electricity may be sent through 
the wires from the electric plant 
by simply turning a switch in the 
office. Of course such a wire would 
instantly kill any man who touched 
it. It is known as “ Carnegie’s 
Live Wire Fence.” Port-holes, 
four inches in diameter, have been 
bored all along this fence at the 
height of a man’s eye. Trenches 
have been dug all over the works 


to various points along the fence, 
where hydrants are stationed, and 
through these hydrants either cold 
or boiling-hot water can be dis- 
charged. Hundreds of arc lights 
have been mounted on high poles 
throughout the works, and along 
the fence and on the buildings 
search -lights have been placed. 
Around the office an additional 
fence has been built, and a bridge 
forty feet high connects the office 
with the inside of the works. An 
extra search-light has been placed 
upon this bridge, and also a sentry- 
box. Cameras with flash-lights 
have been placed in different parts 
of the works, so that portraits of 
those who approach the premises 
may be taken instantaneously, and 
thus subsequently identified. Bar- 
racks have also been built for the 
accommodation of imported work- 
men. On the river in front of the 
works a steel steam-launch has 
been fitted out as a small warship, 
with swivel guns; and several 
other boats have been equipped 
with small howitzers and search- 
lights. There surely never were 
such elaborate and formidable pre- 
parations made before in order to 
guard against the incidents of a 
strike, All these preparations had 
been commenced some six weeks 
before the strike commenced, and, 
as we have seen, the Pinkerton 
detectives were also engaged be- 
forehand. 

To censure Mr Carnegie for 
taking these measures is both un- 
reasonable and irrelevant; to de- 
nounce him as the foe of labour 
whilst he is giving employment to 
20,000 men, the worst paid of 
whom are receiving 7d. per hour 
for the lowest kind of manuzl 
labour, whilst the majority of 
them receive not less than £3 per 
week, and several hundreds of 
them over £4, is the merest silli- 
ness; to chide Mr Carnegie for 
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not being charitable to men who 
would, if they could, destroy the 
whole results of his life-work, and 
murder him into the bargain, is 
sickly sentimentality. Mr Car- 
negie has shown that he under- 
stands his business very well, and 
that he has nothing to learn from 
his critics. If these same critics 
were in his place they would cer- 
tainly take a very different view 
of the situation, and probably they 
would make themselves greater 
fools by their action then than 
they do by their writing now. 
The American workmen have, as 
we have shown, made it impossible 
for an employer to afford himself 
the indulgence of being considerate 
and charitable towards them. The 
majority of the writers in the 
English Press, who have alter- 
nately ridiculed and denounced 
Mr Carnegie, have succeeded in 
showing their abysmal ignorance 
of industrial life in America more 
clearly than in anything else. 
One ultra-Radical journal declares 
that— 

“When Mr Carnegie puts up for 
an English constituency he will re- 
ceive even worse treatment than Mr 
Stanley did. But he will have diffi- 
culty in finding any constituency to 
take him. No Radical and working- 
class constituency would accept a 
man who is notoriously one of the 
leading opponents of working - class 
interests ; and although as a privileged 
monopolist he should belong to the 
Tories, they are not likely to accept 
his republicanism.” ! 


The same journal said a few days 
previously — 


“Mr Carnegie, who is on this side 
of the water now, cannot of course 
be held directly responsible for 
yesterday’s tragedy ; but his harsh 
treatment of his men makes him 
indirectly responsible, and any way 
it is a little odd that this enunciator 
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of beautiful sentiments about the 
blessing of giving, and the rest of it, 
should be unable to carry on his 
business without such scenes as 
those reported from Pittsburg this 
morning.” 


The writer of this does not seem 
to have even a glimmering of an 
idea that the strikers had more -to 
do with producing “such scenes” 
than anybody else. At a recent 
meeting of the Labour Representa- 
tion League a resolution was passed 
strongly condemning the action of 
Messrs Carnegie ‘‘in their attempt 
to crush combination among their 
workmen by disgraceful and in- 
human methods of warfare,” and 
adding — “Should Mr Andrew 
Carnegie insult British workmen 
by any further philanthropic efforts 
on their behalf, we hope they will 
show their detestation of the 
methods pursued by this firm by 
contemptuously rejecting such 
offer.” The London Trade Coun- 
cil passed a similar resolution on 
July 14, in which they said: “It 
is to be hoped that in case of any 
further well-advertised  philan- 
thropies on the part of Mr Car- 
negie, the workers of the district 
will show their disapproval in an 
unmistakable manner.” The same 
resolution protested against Mr 
Carnegie’s employment of “a gang 
of irresponsible armed bullies for 
the coercion of men engaged in a 
struggle against reduced wages, 
and expressing satisfaction that 
the union men were able to defeat 
these tactics.” Mr George Bate- 
man expressed the opinion that, 
“if it were true that Mr Carnegie 
was still a member of the National 
Liberal Club, he ought soon to be 
kicked out of it.” 

The Glasgow Trades Council, at 
a meeting which it held on August 
10, agreed, with only a single dis- 





1 The ‘Star,’ July 12, 1892. 
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sentient, to the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That, while deeply deploring and 
sincerely sympathising with the work- 
men of Pittsburg, and the victims of 
the recent outrage, they feel con- 
strained to tender their thanks to 
Mr Andrew Carnegie, and while en- 
rolling his name on the roll of fame 
along with the names of Judas 
Iscariot and James Carey, believe 
that he has been the means of pro- 
viding the world with the most 
powerful object-lesson on the rela- 
tions of capital and labour which 
could possibly be given, and which 
should tend to make workmen think 
and act for themselves in future.” 


This egregious Council passed a 
further resolution disapproving of 
the action of the Town Council of 
Ayr in conferring the freedom of 
that burgh upon Mr Carnegie. It 
was also suggested at this meeting 
that Mr Keir Hardie, M.P., should 
use every means in his power to 
return the £100 which he received 
from Mr Carnegie towards his 
election expenses in West Ham. 
Since then Mr Keir Hardie, with 
a fine gentlemanliness and a high 
sense of honour which his col- 
leagues and followers must keenly 
appreciate, has shown his gratitude 
to Mr Carnegie by sending the 
£100 which he accepted from that 
gentleman to the funds of the 
strikers at Homestead—in other 
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words, by joining hands with the 
men who are doing their level 
best to destroy Mr Carnegie’s busi- 
ness. 

Now, all this is certainly a 
little hard upon a man who has 
been ostentatiously honoured by 
Mr Gladstone, and who is reputed 
to have given very handsome 
donations, not only to the Glad- 
stonian exchequer, but also in aid 
of the election expenses of certain 
advanced “Labour” members of 
Parliament. It is quite easy to 
understand that British working 
men do not admire the methods 
of Mr Carnegie, and that they 
would not relish being treated in 
the same way. Yet, if they claim 
the right to use such weapons 
against their employers as were 
used in the Dock strike, and as 
they threaten to use in connection 
with various other industries, then 
they must allow their employers 
similar liberty in using rough 
weapons in defence of their in- 
terests. All is fair in war, and 
industrial war is no exception. 
If British working men wish to 
see reproduced in this country 
such conditions as those which 
exist in the United States, then 
they can take no surer way of 
creating them than by blindly 
following the apostles of the new 
industrialism. 
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Tue publishing season is a per- 
verse one, like almost all the sea- 
sons, as arranged for social neces- 
sities. It begins when the leaves 
fall and all the harvest is gath- 
ered in. As the fields and woods 
grow bare the copses of Grub 
Street begin to blossom as the 
rose. Everything else falling into 
silence is the time for these un- 
likely regions to break forth into 
song. There is a twittering al- 
ready in all the boughs. The bare 
twigs bourgeon forth in leaves—of 
advertisements. The literary pa- 
pers give us superb intimations that 
Mr John Smith is correcting the 
proofs of his new novel, and Mr 
Herbert Jones is about to issue 
a new edition — announcements 
which would stir our hearts more 


deeply if we knew who the gentle- 


men were whose intentions are 
thus made known to us. But 
up to this moment the cry is 
only “ He comes” or “ They are 
coming”; and in the meantime, 
what we have to do is to address 
ourselves to the latest productions 
of the summer, the drift of books 
which came upon a lively but per- 
verse wind when they were not 
looked for, when the country was 
ringing with the clang of the elec- 
tions, and the worlu had broken 
up and dispersed into corners, 
where its units were no longer the 
world, but only atoms in the being 
of the national life. What was 
the cause of this selection of an 
unpropitious moment—whether it 
was to prove that such names as 
Stevenson and Kipling are supe- 
rior to all fashion, and never can 
miss the tide under whatever sun 
they put forth, or for some other 
caprice of genius or wile of the 
publishing trade, we will not at- 


tempt to inquire. Anyhow, here 
they are, two big birds swooping 
from distant skies, 

We are aware that in this little 
paragraph we have changed our 
metaphors several times. What 
matter? sodid Shakespeare. These 
are wild-fowl which are still more 
capricious than genius, and trans- 
form themselves wildly at their 
will. Two big birds, indeed, swoop- 
ing down upon a long wind from 
East and West at once, which is 
another contradiction of nature, 
are the present objects of our care. 
We could have been more content 
to meet Mr Stevenson in an air to 
which he is native; but Mr Kip- 
ling, who is native to nowhere or 
to every place, has no such restric- 
tion. Yet there are rules to which 
even persons who are above rule 
in other matters must submit, and 
one of these we should like, by any 
tyrannical philosophical law which 
Mr Frederic Harrison could invent, 
to enforce gently but firmly upon 
the two remarkable Romancists 
with whom we have to do. But, 
indeed, it is a law of the simplest 
and most universal potency—the 
first rule of nature to most people 
—too simple, indeed, to take place 
in any code which Mr F. Harrison 
would be likely to put together. 
It is within the reach of the babe 
and the suckling. It is the most 
ingenuous statement of Reason, 
the plainest dictate of common- 
sense. ‘ Do your own work your- 
self” is this simple canon, which 
we would if we could enforce upon 
every literary person. There have 
been, no doubt, instances of col- 
laboration which have worked very 
well; but these have been in cases 
where the partners worked to- 
gether from the beginning, and 
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nobody could tell which was which. 
What share had Mr James Rice 
in the work of Mr Walter Besant ? 
The latter gentleman has gone on 
very well without his aid, though, 
perhaps, with a tendency to fall 
into a groove from which his 
partner might have saved him. 
The Erckmann-Chatrian firm is 
still less easy to unravel, since, 
though these doubles are said to 
have quarrelled, nothing has ever 
been done by one or the other 
alone. But when a man of genius 
has gained distinct hearing on his 
own merits, there can be nothing 
more dangerous than a sudden alli- 
ance with a collaborateur. In his- 
tory, in philosophy, even in criti- 
cism, one man may perhaps work 
harmoniously with another. But 
the child of fancy is another 
thing. The unity of his concep- 
tion is its great power; and as 
there exist no two pair of eyes 
in the world that see any object 
precisely from the same point of 
view, or in precisely the same 
light, it is on the face of things as 
near an impossibility as anything 
can be to suppose that their divid- 
ed vision could embody a perfect 
image. 

Mr Stevenson is the greatest 
offender known in this kind of 
literary self-betrayal; and he ought 
doubly to know better, not only 
from the instinct of art, but from 
experience, for he has done it 
before. His genius has _ been 
trailed in the dust in a ‘ Wrong 
Box,’ for the advantage of a neo- 
phyte in whom a foolish fondness 
of regard has apparently induced 
him to suppose certain qualities 
which the clearer - seeing reader 
perceives only as defects. The 
same neophyte appears in the 
‘Wrecker,’ enfolded, wrapped up, 
attempted to be concealed in the 
genius of his companion. Mr 
Stevenson is one of the men to 
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whom no failure does any harm 
so far as the public is concerned. 
He has so strong a hold upon the 
reader, the prepossession in his 
favour is so great, that whatever 
he chooses to do is accepted with 
scarcely a murmur of criticism, 
and scarcely a hesitation in the 
external proofs of success. The 
‘ Black Arrow,’ for instance, though 
it would have made an end of 
almost any other writer, appears 
to have been received by the 
credulous public almost as well as 
the ‘Master of Ballantrae,’ which 
is a work of genius. And the 
trifling volume of verses, in which, 
so far as he could manage it, this 
accomplished writer was vulgar 
as well as trivial, already (a 
curious but indubitable proof of 
fame) has appeared in a list of 
old books, with the biggest capi- 
tals, as a “ First Edition—rare” ; 
a piece of good fortune very few of 
us attain to. We do not pretend 
to explain the reason of this over- 
whelming tide of popular favour. 
It is in many ways quite jus- 
tified, for naturally after ‘ Kid- 
napped’ one stretches eager hands 
for the next volume which bears 
that author’sname. The odd thing 
is that neither the ‘ Black Arrow’ 
nor the ‘Wrong Box’ make any dif- 
ference, though they are as remark- 
ably and genuinely bad as the others 
are good. Perhaps, indeed, it is as 
surely a proof of superior genius 
to be able to sound the lowest 
depths as to ascend the heights. 
It has always been our opinion that 
Lord Beaconsfield in ‘ Lothair’ was 
executing a huge practical joke 
upon the public, to prove how far 
its credulity would go. Something 
of the same feeling moves us to- 
wards Mr Stevenson in the books 
above-mentioned. A mischievous 
curiosity seems to seize him occa- 
sionally as to how far his own 
popularity can go. He seems to 
2P 
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push off with a laugh an unsea- 
worthy skiff to see how soon it 
will founder. When, lo! the habit- 
ual breeze catches the ragged sail, 
and luck carries the tub to port, 
as well as if it had been the trim- 
mest yacht in the world. Chances 
of this kind are apt to fill the 
successful practitioner with a con- 
tempt for his own too easy triumphs, 
and for the world which accords 
them. If this is so, why should 
one take the trouble to do any 
better? The tub is as good as the 
yacht if it carries us safely to our 
journey’s end; and inferior work- 
men can construct any amount of 
tubs, so long as luck goes with the 
flag, and makes one craft as good 
as another which sails under the 
triumphant name. 


‘The Wrecker’! is as good an ex- 
ample as could be found of this con- 
temptuous faith. Mr Stevenson is 
good enough to let us into the secret 
of its first origin. ‘ On board the 
schooner Equator, almost within 
sight of the Johnstone Islands (if 
anybody knows where these are), 
and on a moonlit night when it 
was a joy to be alive, the authors 
were amused with several stories 
of the sale of wrecks. The subject 
tempted them ; and they sat apart 
in the alleyway to discuss its pos- 
sibilities.” ‘“ What a tangle it 
would make,” suggested one, “if 
the wrong crew were aboard! But 
how to get the wrong crew there ?” 
“T have it!” cried the other; ‘the 
So-and-So affair.” This last seems 
a vague description, but it is in fact 
precise. The business of the wreck 
remains to ourselves all through, 
we are bound to confess, a So-and- 
So affair. There are 425 pages in 
the book, and we do not come to 
the wrong crew till page 392. 
This might be indeed the climax 
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of an elaborate web of circum- 
stance, leading up to a _ revela- 
tion which the reader has glimpsed 
and guessed at, and followed 
with breathless interest. It is 
nothing of the sort. The catas- 
trophe, let us allow, when it comes, 
is bloody and savage enough 
for anything, but it belongs to a 
second story, altogether distinct 
from the first part, and having 
only the most artificial connection 
with it. The second story begins 
on page 331. It is the So-and-So 
affair. The band of broken men 
in it are but feebly characterised, 
though the incidents cannot be con- 
demned on the score of weakness. 
Carthew, Wicks, and the rest are 
dull if fiery apparitions. We don’t 
care if we never had heard of them, 
and we have not the slightest de- 
sire ever to hear of them again. 
They are as artificial as if they had 
been worked in Berlin wool: what 
they did even their crimes for it is 
difficult to tell, and still more so 
why they should have made such a 
fuss over the scene of their crime ; 
for they had left no evidence 
against them in the Flying Scud, 
and the cleverest of lawyers could 
not have brought home to them the 
massacre of the cabin. It is the 
So-and-So affair! It occupies 
about a hundred pages. The 
reader, if he is as sensible as he 
is courteous and gentle, will dis- 
sociate these two works, which 
have nothing but the most arti- 
ficial connection. If he wants 
blood and murder, let him begin 
on page 331. If he wants the 
history of a modern American 
adventurer, and the wiles of the 
absolutely unscrupulous trader in 
San Francisco and other parts, let 
him begin at the beginning. The 
first three hundred pages contain 
the life and adventures (with a 
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prologue absolutely unconnected 
with them) of Mr Loudoun Dodd. 
The last hundred is, as Mr Kip- 
ling says, another story. Neither 
of these are in the smallest degree 
to edification. The American 
swindler is amusing in the Jim 
Pinkerton avatar, though the auto- 
biographist himself is a dull fellow. 
The So-and-Sos are more or less 
horrible in the hideous tragedy of 
their lives. Both stories float a 
little speck of life in floods of 
dreary dulness. But each would 
have gained a little by being 
separate. The real wreckers might 
have given us a distinct thrill 
of horrible sensation. We might 
have been left uncertain, stirred 
by the horrid mystery, and that 
quivering sense of a possible reve- 
lation to come, which a powerful 
incomplete tale affords,—but the 
two stitched together, the lame ex- 
planations, the imbecile researches, 
the unutterably conventional hero, 
pirate-chief, diluted occidental 
Manfred or Lara who comes in 
at the end, are beyond the pa- 
tience—of all except the million 
or so of gaping readers (ourselves, 
we allow, among the rest) who are 
not to be cured of their foolish 
confidence in Mr R. L. Stevenson’s 
name. 

‘The Wrecker’ is really in three 
parts. It begins, as we have said, 
with an exceedingly lively chapter 
describing the arrival of a certain 
schooner in the port of , with 
the flow of planters, agents, natives, 
all the reckless and busy idlers, 
savage and semi-civilised, of the 
shore, who rush together to watch 
and comment upon it, through an 
atmosphere fragrant with “ drinks” 
and confused with all kinds of na- 
tionalities. The only individual 
with whom the world is acquainted 
in Samoa was doubtless there, and 
was glad of something new to see 
and hear, and set the scene before 
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us according to the knack he has. 
But it was, alas! not Mr Stevenson, 
but his (presumably young) protégé 
who boarded the schooner and 
found in its cabin Mr Loudoun 
Dodd, who forthwith begins to re- 
late his life. It is not, perhaps, 
difficult to imagine the scene. The 
air of Samoa is soothing. It thrills 
with a moment’s curiosity, for well- 
being is dull, and a new sensation 
always desirable: but, after the 
sensation has been exhausted, the 
Master strolls away in his loose 
coat, along the soft shore, or back 
to his house among the trees. He 
knows all about Mr Loudoun Dodd, 
and that there is not much fun to 
be got out of him. Better is the 
dolce far niente and another cigar. 
“You go on,” he says, waving a 
hand to the protégé as he strolls 
away. Did not Alexandre the 
great and good do the same—turn- 
ing over his hero of the moment to 
one of the disciples when he him- 
self was tired of his offspring? 
But then the disciples were better 
chosen; or, perhaps, Frenchmen 
are more acutely sympathetic, and, 
though reverent of nothing else, 
are reverent of their master in art, 
and capable of picking up his pen, 
not seeking out a new one of their 
own. Mr Stevenson’s disciple is 
not so—perhaps because the Mas- 
ter is too good a fellow, and puts 
the apprentice on a level with him- 
self, an error of affection which the 
young gentleman is not man enough 
to see the folly of. He is not aware 
that there is no fun in Mr Loudoun 
Dodd. He has him up out of his 
cabin, and proceeds in dull detail 
to tell his story. He himself is an 
American young gentleman, and 
the finest thing going for American 
young gentlemen is to study art in 
Paris. So that the supercargo of 
the schooner is at a stroke made 
into the son of a millionaire, and 
sent in his sentimental youth to 
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those studios—of which we run a 
great risk of becoming as sick as 
we are of most things that are 
done to death. In the studios 
there is not much except dulness, 
a few réchauffés of the best-known 
models, and a stumbling introduc- 
tion of the real American hero, the 
born adventurer, swindler, gossip- 
monger, and go-ahead man, who, 
notwithstanding the inherent dis- 
honesty which he does not know 
to be dishonest, is really a good 
fellow, humble-minded, generous, 
and full of admiration and devo- 
tion. Jim Pinkerton, with a touch 
or two afterwards from the Master’s 
hand, becomes very entertaining for 
a time, and more tolerable to the 
reader than he has any right to be. 
He too, though unable to draw a 
line, has come over to Paris to 
study art because it is the right 
thing to do, maintaining himself 
in the meantime by letters to the 
American papers, in which he dis- 
closes, to the delight of everybody 
concerned, the proceedings and 
successes of American youth. 

Mr Henry James, who is a better 
workman than Mr Stevenson’s ap- 
prentice, describes a similar but 
more civilised personage to us in a 
late number of a periodical as “ Al- 
fred Bonus,” whose occupation was 
to write letters to the American 
journals about the way “the 
boys” were coming on in Paris. 
“ He has it at heart to prove that 
the Americans in Europe do get 
on,” says this fine authority, who, 
with a touch of the cynicism of 
the old world, evidently thinks 
the progress moderate, and wishes 
to persuade his public that the 
interest felt in this question by 
the Americans at home is not so 
great as is supposed. Mr Lloyd 
Osbourne is much more frank, and 
while he, too, saves the refinement 
of his hero by supposing him to be 
personally shocked by the revela- 


tions in question, describes them 
as received in America with genu- 
ine delight,—which, by the way, 
Mr Henry James admits also in 
a very clever sketch of his of an 
American journalist in Paris, of 
which we have, unfortunately, for- 
gotten the name, but in which, 
probably, we see the original of 
Pinkerton. However, it is not 
till we find this hero in his native 
element, in San Francisco, trad- 
ing, speculating, inventing ways 
of making money, rushing at every- 
thing, bankruptcy included, which 
is only an incident in his rapid 
career, that we know him fully. 
He has become by this time so 
lively that the Master, returning 
from his stroll round the island 
shore, pushes the apprentice out of 
the way, and has a turn with his 
own hand at the clay. If there is 
no fun in Dodd there is plenty of 
fun in his friend, and Mr Steven- 
son’s eyes begin to light up. The 
wild excitement of the auction 
in which the Flying Scud—the 
wrecked ship lying upon the 
rocks on a desolate island in the 
midst of the Pacific—is sold, rises 
to that height of fever which 
comes natural to the author of 
‘Treasure Island.’ The price runs 
up by degrees to the preposterous 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, to 
the delirious delight of the by- 
standers. The idea of Pinkerton is 
that the ship is a smuggler laden 
with opium, whence his enthusiasm : 
and his intention is to secure the 
opium and sell it at Honolulu— 
making profit enough to recom- 
pense the pair for the risk of 
absolute ruin to which they are 
subjecting themselves. By the 
time the story has reached thus far, 
Mr Stevenson has got thoroughly 
interested. There is now plenty 
of fun in it. He sends the young 
American gentleman flying with 
a push or perhaps a good -hum- 
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oured kick into the sea or any- 
where handy, and squares his 
own shoulders to the task. 

This is not the first time, how- 
ever, in which he has pushed the 
apprentice out of his way. In the 
dreary account of Dodd’s youthful 
experiences, there arises suddenly 
a Scotch family, especially an old, 
rich, rough, Edinburgh master- 
mason, grandfather of the hero, 
thrust in a little as a Deus ex 
machind, but more as a relief to 
the wearied reader—in whom we 
recognise at once the Master’s hand. 
He is a wholly disreputable old 
man, a “jerry”-builder of “doleful 
suburbs,” overawing his respect- 
able son and family with his 
dialect and his rudeness, but with 
a sort of heart in his aged and 
untender bosom which goes forth 
to his daughter’s child, “ Jeanie’s 
yin.” (We are grieved to the 


heart that Mr Stevenson, like a 
mere Englishman, should spell this 


familiar name, Jeannie with two 
ns.) When Dodd presents him- 
self at his uncle’s house in the 
depths of penury, and that severe 
person proposes that he should be 
provided for in a grocer’s shop with 
eighteen shillings a-week of wages, 
the grandfather steps in. 


“*¢ Aadam,’ repeated the old man. 

“¢ Well, sir, I’m listening, says my 
uncle. 

“My grandfather took a puff or 
two in silence. ‘ Ye’re makin’ an 
awfu’ poor appearance, Aadam,’ said 
he. 

“My uncle visibly reared at the 
affront. ‘I am sorry you should 
think so,’ said he, ‘and still more 
sorry you should say so before present 
company——’ 

“*A believe that: A ken that, 
Aadam,’ returned old Loudoun drily; 
‘and the curiis thing is, I’m no very 
carin’. See here, ma man,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to me. 
‘ A’m your grandfaither, amn’t J not ? 
Never you mind what Aadam says. 
A’ll see justice din ye. A’m rich,’ 
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“¢ Father,’ said Uncle Adam, ‘I 
would like one word with you in 
private.’ 

“T rose to go. 

“Set down upon your hinder- 
lands,’ cried my grandfather, almost 
savagely. ‘If Aadam has anything 
to say, let him say it. It’s me that 
has the money here ; and by Gravy! 
I’m going to be obeyed.’ 

“Upon this scurvy encouragement 
it appeared that my uncle had no 
remark to offer. Twice challenged 
to speak out and be done with it, he 
twice sullenly declined; and I may 
mention that about this period of the 
engagement I began to be sorry for 
him. 

“«See here, then, Jeanie’s yin!’ 
resumed my grandfather. ‘A’m 
going to give ye a set-off. Your 
mither was always my favourite, for 
I never could agree with Aadam. A 
like ye fine yoursel’; there’s nae 
nonsense aboot ye; yeve a fine 
naytural idea of builder’s work: ye’ve 
been to France, where they tell me 
they're grand at the stuccy. A 
splendid thing for ceilin’s the stuccy ! 
and it’s a vailyable disguise too. A 
don’t believe there’s a builder in 
Scotland has used more stuccy than 
me. But, as A was sayin’, if ye’ll 
follie that trade, with the capital 
that A’m going to give ye, ye may 
live yet to be as rich as mysel’. 
Ye see ye would always have had a 
share of it when A was gone: it ap- 
pears ye’re needin’ it now: well, ye'll 
get the less, as is only just and proper.’ 

“Uncle Adam cleared his throat. 
‘This is very handsome, father,’ he 
said, ‘and I am sure Loudoun feels 
it so—very handsome, and, as you 
say, very just ; but will you allow me 
to say that it had better perhaps be 
put in black and white ?’ 

“The enmity always smouldering 
between the two men at this ill- 
judged interruption almost burst into 
flame. The stone-mason turned upon 
his offspring, his long upper lip pulled 
down for all the world like a monkey’s. 
He stared awhile in virulent silence, 
and then, ‘Get Gregg,’ said he. 

“The effect of these words was very 
visible. ‘He will be gone to his 
office,’ stammered my uncle. 

“*Get Gregg !’ repeated my grand- 
father. 
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“*T tell you he will be gone to his 
office,’ reiterated Adam. 

“And I tell ye he’s takin’ his 
smoke,’ retorted the old man. 

“* Very well, then,’ cried my uncle, 
getting to his feet with some alacrity, 
as upon a sudden change of thought, 
‘I will get him myself.’ 

“¢ Ye will not!’ cried my grand- 
father. ‘ Ye will sit there upon your 
hinderland.’ 

“Then how the devil am I to get 
him ?’ my uncle broke forth, with not 
unnatural petulance. 

“ My grandfather having no possible 
answer, grinned at his son with the 
malice of a schoolboy ; then he rang 
the bell. 

“* Take the garden-key,’ said Uncle 
Adam to the servant, ‘go over to the 
garden, and if Mr Gregg the lawyer 
is there (he generally sits under the 
red hawthorn), give him old Mr Lou- 
doun’s compliments, and will he step 
in here for a moment.’ 

“Mr Gregg the lawyer! At once 
I understood what had been puzzling 
me, the significance of my grand- 
father, and the alarm of my poor 
uncle—the stone-mason’s will, it was 
supposed, being trembling in the 
balance.” 


Old Mr Loudoun is not a 
nice old man, but the vivid life of 
the scene stands forth from the 
paper with that extraordinary 
touch of reality which only the 
highest power can give, especially 
as it comes in the midst of the 
washy diffuse and commonplace 
experiences of Parisian studios 
and American dabblers in art. 

We return to the stirring inci- 
dents of the auction, and the head- 
long rush to reach the wrecked 
brig before its extremely suspicious 
crew—who have presumably some 
very strong reason of their own for 
their anxiety (interpreted by Pink- 
erton as opium)—can reachit. The 
crew have been the objects of 
Dodd’s suspicions from the first. 
Their captain, Trent, who watches 
the sale with every sign of anxiety 
andalarm, and disappears hurriedly 


when it is accomplished, appears 
to this close observer to be in a 
state of nervous terror for which 
even opium cannot account. The 
mate, kept out of sight under pre- 
tence of illness, is a still more 
mysterious person, and Dodd 
scents a mystery which at first he 
too believes to concern trade and 
some nefarious cargo buried in 
the Flying Scud, which whoever 
reaches it first will secure. The 
voyage is told with delightful life 
and spirit. 


“T love to recall the glad monot- 
ony of a Pacific voyage when the 
trades are not stinted, and the ship 
day after day goes free. The moun- 
tain scenery of trade-wind clouds, 
watched under every vicissitude of 
light—blotting stars, withering in the 
moon’s glory, barring the scarlet eve, 
lying across the dawn, collapsed into 
the unfeatured morning bank, or at 
noon raising their snowy summits 
between the blue roof of heaven and 
the blue floor of the sea; the small, 
busy, deliberate world of the schooner, 
with its unfamiliar scenes, the spear- 
ing of the dolphin from the bowsprit- 
end, the holy war on sharks, the cook 
making bread on the main hatch ; 
reefing down before a violent squall, 
with the men hanging out on the 
foot-ropes ; the squall itself, the catch 
at the heart, the opened sluices of the 
sky ; and the relief, the renewed love- 
liness of life when all is over, the sun 
forth again, and our out-fought enemy 
only a blot upon the leeward sea. I 
love to recall, and would that I could 
reproduce, that life, the unforgettable, 
the unrememberable. The memory 
which shows so wise a backwardness 
in registering pain is, besides, an im- 
perfect recorder of extended plea- 
sures; and a long-continued well- 
being escapes, as it were, by its mass, 
our petty methods of commemoration. 
On a part of our life’s map there lies 
a roseate undecipherable haze, and 
that is all.” 


This introduces an ingenious 
apology for Mr Stevenson’s own 
devotion to the Pacific and its 
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islands. ‘‘Day after day,” he 
says, “the air had the same inde- 
scribable liveliness and sweetness, 
soft and nimble and cool as the 
cheek of health (thermometer 84° 
in the cabin). Day after day the 
sun flamed: night after night the 
moon beaconed or the stars parad- 
ed their lustrous regiment. I was 
aware of a spiritual change, or 
perhaps rather a molecular recon- 
stitution. My bones were sweeter 
to me. I had come home to my 
own climate, and looked back with 
pity on those damp and wintry 
zones miscalled the temperate.” 
We accept graciously the explana- 
tion and implied apology. If Mr 
Stevenson is so much better as all 
that in his Southern seas, why, 
then, we are very glad he is better, 
and sign his permission to remain 
with a friendly heart, only desir- 
ing him earnestly in the future to 
envoyer promener that clever young 
American, his apprentice, who ap- 
parently requires to see a great 
deal more of the world than is to 
be found in Samoa, or even San 
Francisco, for the advantage of his 
health and intellect. We forget, 
however, all prentice hands in the 
stirring rush of “the trades,” in 
“the small, busy, deliberate world 
of the schooner,” in the company of 
Captain Nares, and, above all, in 
the tremendous excitement of the 
search in the wrecked brig, which is 
the climax of the story, and by far 
the most powerful part of it. The 
whole narrative of the run to Mid- 
way Island ; the final storm, grim, 
breathless, and terrible; the pas- 
sionate expectation with which the 
work is begun; the gradually grow- 
ing dismay, consternation, and dis- 
appointment, mingled with a grow- 
ing wonder which takes away our 
breath,—is quite admirable in force 
and effect. When the captain 
announces his discovery that the 
brig was no wreck at all, but a 
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vessel voluntarily abandoned, and 
when the photographic group is 
found, revealing an entirely differ- 
ent party of men from those whom 
Dodd had seen and sketched, the 
excitement rises to fever-heat. 
Who was the false Trent whose 
shivering panic had been so visible 
to the sharp eyes of Dodd, whose 
terror when the sale was accom- 
plished was so evident? Who was 
the other man behind who had 
been willing to spend fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the ransom of a 
wreck which contained no treasure, 
and not even the evidence of any 
crime? The searchers look in each 
other’s faces with a superstitious 
terror. “They've been up to 
larks, no doubt, and that’s all 
I know of them,” says Captain 
Nares. But what could the larks 
be which a company of merchant 
seamen tried to conceal at the cost 
of ten thousand pounds? 

Now it must be allowed that 
explanations are almost always a 
failure, whether of natural or super- 
natural mysteries—which is an ex- 
cuse, perhaps, for the vulgar melo- 
drama which Mr Stevenson has 
allowed to be tacked on to this 
exciting and powerful story. He 
wanted, we daresay, none of that 
dull work in his own person. He 
had wrought up us and himself to 
the highest pitch, as he loves to 
do: he had got all the fun out of 
it. No doubt the blood was cours- 
ing pleasantly through his veins, 
his heart going with that thump 
which is painfully delightful and 
makes the bosom glow, and he had 
exhausted the subject. What is 
the good of an apprentice if not to 
do the dirty work? “Here! take 
it and finish it,” the Master must 
have cried, flinging sheet and pen 
at the youngster’s head: and the 
youngster, nothing loath, in his own 
graceful phraseology, ‘sailed in.” 

The ensuing narrative we leave in 
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the reader’s hands. It is needless 
to go over the elaborate arrange- 
ments by which the clue is ob- 
tained, the feeble and sometimes 
absurd detective business, the very 
easily extorted confession, by which 
a newly invented hero, altogether 
strange to the reader, places his life, 
along with several glasses of cham- 
pagne, in the not too trustworthy 
hands of Mr Dodd. The sudden 
introduction of this band of des- 
peradoes and their doings, and 
all their minutely detailed conver- 
sations and mercantile successes, 
which have no connection with 
anything that has gone before, has 
no excuse or justification in art,— 
every rule of construction is broken 
by the comicalities so much out 
of place of Captain Bostock and 
Tommy and the cabman, and the 
unfortunate little cad of the 
Australian streets who speaks the 
dialect of the London slums. It 
is only when we come through this 
muddle to the hideous tragedy be- 
yond that we realise what it is all 
about: The carnage in the cabin, 
we find, is considered fine, Ho- 
meric in its grandeur, by some 
critics. Mr Stevenson probably 
came on again to do it—for the sick 
horror of the murderers, after all 
is over, betrays once more some- 
thing of the Master’s touch: but 
it is more like the bloodiest crisis 
of Mr Rider Haggard than his 
finer hand. Perhaps it is not with- 
out truth that the murderers 
themselves are so devoid of indi- 
viduality, save of the catchword 
kind. Such a deed swallows up 
all human features, and brings the 
performers down to the savage 
type; and what were the extenu- 
ating circumstances which induced 
the honest doctor of a British 
man-of-war not only to contrive 
their escape, but to put forth a 
plea, “great excuses — great ex- 
cuses,” for the bloody ruffians who 
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had picked off, one by one, the 
unfortunate sailors in the rigging 
with their revolvers, and murdered 
the last survivors in cold blood, we 
altogether fail to see. Was it be- 
cause one of them was a gentleman, 
an English squire and sentimental 
student of art? This is the only 
reason we can see for the leniency 
shown them. A sneaking weak- 
ness for anything that can be 
called an aristocrat is, we all know, 
deeply embedded in the republican 
mind: but the man-of-war’s men 
were not likely to show that 
amiable weakness. And though 
the catastrophe is so horrible we 
are not in the least convinced 
that it had the “great excuse” of 
necessity. The unwinding of the 
dreadful puzzle is like an amateur’s 
guess at a chess problem ; his sol- 
ution may be successful enough, 
but as it is not the only, it cannot 
be the right one: and however 
clever it may be, our reason is by 
no means convinced that it is 
checkmate. The ruffians were not 
driven by fate: there were other 
ways out of their difficulties; and 
this is always destructive of a great 
tragic effect. We escape with our 
nostrils full of the sickening scent 
of blood, and disgust rather than 
sublime horror in our mind. 

We respectfully suggest that if 
Mr Stevenson felt his collabora- 
teur’s solution of the mystery good 
enough to pass muster, he should 
have published it as a Sequel, 
which would have given the young 
gentleman all the opportunity he 
could desire ; and in that case, with 
a little American flag on the cock- 
boat which followed the bigger 
vessel, the impertinences towards 
everything British, which are scat- 
tered through the feeble parts of 
this story, would not be in such 
bad taste as at present, when they 
appear under the shelter of a good 
Scotch name. We are taking 
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it for granted, though perhaps 
rashly, that Mr Stevenson still flies 
the flag of his country, and has 
not gone over altogether to the 
Stripes and Stars. The localism 
of San Francisco, its streets, its 
saloons, its intimate family jokes 
and allusions, might also be justi- 
fied in that case: for this is a 
point in which American writers 
allow themselves greater licence 
than is usual with authors in the 
Old World. We do not on this side 
expect the general reader to be so 
conversant with London and Paris, 
the two capitals of Christendom, 
as our American friends expect us 
to be with the slums of their mush- 
room towns. 


‘The Naulahka’! is a_perfor- 
mance of a very different kind from 
‘The Wrecker,’ but it demonstrates 
in as strong a light the difficulties 
and dangers of collaboration, and 
also, let us add, the innate modesty 


and humility of genius. On the 
face of things, we should not ven- 
ture to assert perhaps that either 
Mr Robert Louis Stevenson or Mr 
Rudyard Kipling were models of 
modesty and humble-mindedness. 
These gentlemen both have a 
pretty idea of themselves and their 
own importance to literature, and 
it would be strange if they had not, 
seeing how they have been petted 
and praised. Still, underneath 
that fine consciousness of being 
not as other men are, there is 
something deeper, which we choose 
to believe is a characteristic of 
that ineffable and incommunicable 
gift called genius,—the Shake- 
spearian soul, the spirit in which 
Sir Walter drove along his shin- 
ing chariot, as if it were the 
most modest and natural of coun- 
try coaches. Mr Stevenson, who 
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in his rampant personal state ex- 
pects the world to take an in- 
terest in the silly little verses 
which he addresses to his friends, 
appears in this light, divested of 
all that arrogant superiority, feel- 
ing sure, like the English king 
after Otterburn, that there are a 
hundred as good as he, and that 
the lively youth at his side is 
as well qualified as himself to 
entertain the world. An elder 
man thus picking up a younger, 
and wrapping his own purple 
round the undeveloped limbs, is 
a more wonderful spectacle than 
is that of two young men working 
together ; nevertheless, the humil- 
ity of Mr Kipling, who has made 
himself so remarkable a place in 
literature, and whose insight and 
universality are so extraordinary, 
in matching himself with the keen 
and sharp American who knows 
nothing but the favourite type of 
his own half-formed, half-built, half- 
civilised district, towns, and men— 
is not less wonderful. Mr Wol- 
cott Balestier is dead, and there- 
fore in one way beyond criticism ; 
and he seems to have carried with 
him the high regard and regret of 
his friends. His own individuality, 
as displayed in the little memoir 
written by Mr Edmund Gosse, 
seems to have been a remarkable 
one, much like the Tarvin of his 
book—a being all made up of en- 
ergy and ambition, determined to 
be and to do everything that he 
admired and thought most worthy, 
something of a juggler, much of a 
speculator, fiercely active, pushing, 
strenuous, the literary part of him 
developing in the way of business, 
a man who stuck at nothing to 
accomplish his ends. And the 
beginning of the story in which 
his friend gave him the pas, per- 
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mitting the sharp American to 
cut out a pair of characters in 
a sheet, so to speak, of iron, 
and set the whole epic going, 
is not without interest and 
reality. It is local in the 
keenest, fiercest, most absorbing 
sense of the word, like a sharp 
“snap” of one of those cameras 
which we owe to the American 
genius: and present to our gaze 
very vividly the little half-built, 
go-ahead American town on the 
outskirts of civilisation, fighting 
tooth and nail for wealth, pros- 
perity, and advancement. There 
is nothing noble in the picture. 
All the aims of patriotism are nar- 
rowed down to the all-absorbing 
effort to get a certain railway—the 
0.C.C.—to pass through Topaz in- 
stead of through Rustler, another 
half-built, swarming, struggling, 
fiercely noisy, and vociferous place 
at a little distance, of which, 
were the reader to refer to the 
‘Century’ magazine, he would see 
by the same hand a companion 
sketch on the other side of the 
same struggle. For this object 
Nicolas Tarvin, the hero, is ready 
to sell his soul. He has one other 
object in life, and that is to stop 
Kate Sheriff, whom he wishes to 
marry, from going out to India to 
heal and nurse that big continent ; 
and when she has obstinately gone 
upon that enterprise, to follow 
and bring her back. The de- 
scription of the two towns is 
certainly original. They had “en- 
joyed their boom at about the 
same time; then the boom had 
left Rustler and had _betaken 
itself to Topaz. . . . Some of the 
citizens took their houses up 
bodily, loaded them on a flat car, 
and sent them over to Topaz as 
freight. But Topaz now began 
in her turn to feel that she was 
losing her clutch. A house or 
two had been moved back. It 
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was Rustler this time which was 
gaining. If the railway went 
there, Topaz was lost. If Topaz 
secured the railway, the town was 
made.” This is the question upon 
which the American hero is made 
to penetrate into the depths of 
India, and afford Mr Rudyard 
Kipling his opportunity. In the 
wild topsy-turvy of imagination 
and reason which belongs to such 
a society, it no doubt seems possible 
enough that an all-enterprising 
citizen of the Wild West should 
hear of the existence of a gorgeous 
necklace of emeralds and diamonds 
in Central India, and should pledge 
himself to get (steal) it for the 
young wife of the railroad director, 
on condition that she should per- 
suade her husband to bring it 
(the railroad) to Topaz. And here 
is the man who, combining love and 
business, determined alike to follow 
and bring back his sweetheart and 
secure his railway, undertakes 
this noble mission. 


“The most precious possession of a 
citizen of the West is his town pride. 
It is the flower of that pride to hate 
the rival town. Town pride cannot 
exist without town jealousy, and it 
was therefore fortunate that Topaz 
and Rustler lay within convenient 
hating distance of each other, for this 
living belief of men in the one spot of 
all the great Western wilderness on 
which they have chosen to pitch their 
tents contains within itself the future 
and promise of the West. 

“Tarvin cherished this sentiment 
as a religion. It was nearer to him 
than anything in the world but Kate, 
and sometimes it was even nearer than 
Kate. It did duty with him for all 
the higher aspirations and ideals 
which beckon other men. He wished 
to succeed, he wished to make a figure, 
but his best wish for himself was one 
with his best wish for the town. He 
could not succeed if the town failed ; 
and if the town prospered he must 
prosper. His ambition for Topaz, his 
glory in Topaz, were a patriotism— 
passionate and personal. Topaz was 
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his country ; and because it was near 
and real, because he could put his 
hand on it, and above all, because he 
could buy and sell pieces of it, it was 
much more recognisably his country 
than the United States of America, 
which was his country in time of 
war. 

“He had been present at the birth 
of Topaz. He had known it when 
his arms could almost encircle it ; he 
had watched it, and fondled it, and 
caressed it ; he had pegged down his 
heart with the first peg of the survey; 
and now he knew what was good for 
it. It wanted the three C.’s.” 


This kind of local passion is a 
very different thing from that mild 
and humorous love which chose 
“Peebles for pleasure ”—over all 
the capitals of the world—and we 
cannot say that it is as pleasant a 
thing to behold. For this object 
Tarvin promises Mrs Mutrie, the 
director’s silly young wife, to 
pluck the Naulahka, a necklace 
made of “diamonds, pearls, rubies, 


opals, turquoises, amethysts, sap- 
phires, a rope of them: the rubies 
as big as your fist, the diamonds 
the size of hens’ eggs,” from the 
neck of an idol in the province of 
Rajputana—and this not by way 


of joke. He means it, and his 
American creator means it in all 
good faith apparently, secure in 
the savage determination, ignor- 
ance, and high-toned dishonesty of 
his hero. And this is the dare- 
devil whom it is Mr Rudyard 
Kipling’s fate to conduct to the 
North-west Provinces, and with 
a show of possibility and a splen- 
dour of invention and description 
calculated to keep us all breath- 
less, and divert our attention from 
the extreme absurdity of the con- 
ception, to crown with success. 
And on the other hand there is 
Kate — who is half Mr Tarvin’s 
object in this gigantic undertaking. 
Kate, a demure and obstinate 
little person with brown eyes, has 
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been suddenly inspired with a 
vocation — which is, instead of 
making anti-macassars for the 
bazaar on behalf of the Zenana 
Mission, which is how most girls 
blow off the enthusiasm created by 
eloquent speakers on the subject, 
to go herself to the aid of the 
suffering women of India. “ It’s 
a call,” she says. ‘I’m called, 
I’m called! I can’t get away from 
it. I can’t help listening. I can’t 
help going.” There’s a cry from 
Macedonia, ‘‘ Come over and help 
us.” More and very hard work 
this for poor Mr Kipling, who has 
to place this young lady alone at 
the head of the State Hospital at 
Rhatore, and to ignore the fact 
that she is not a doctor at all, 
but merely a nurse who has had 
two years’ training in subordinate 
duties. We hope the Zenana 
Mission is not in the habit of 
sending young lady nurses to be 
placed at the head of hospitals 
and prescribe uncontrolled for all 
the diseases that flesh is heir to 
—with, we need not say, the con- 
summate skill and good fortune of 
all nurses in novels: yet we cannot 
but think it is very hard upon Mr 
Kipling. He is not in his own 
person fond of heroines, especially of 
the all-that-is-good-and-lovely kind. 
Since he has had the extreme good 
sense to accept the remonstrances 
of all sensible critics and give up 
the coquettes and sirens of (sup- 
posed) Indian society, he has not 
of his own will embarked much on 
women at all, and never on that 
kind—which makes it all the harder 
for him to have had Miss Kate 
thrust on his hands. But always 
and on all occasions, Mr Kipling, 
being committed to it, does his 
work like a man; and we cannot 
too much admire the loyalty to his 
partner’s conception which makes 
him work out these two person- 
ages—Kate in the perfection of 
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her heroineship, and Tarvin in his 
braggart adventurer personality, 
so different from his own inspira- 
tion—so faithfully. The loyalty 
indeed is almost excessive, since it 
compels Mr Kipling, as the histor- 
ian of the all-prevailing American, 
to infer a certain amount of con- 
tempt for and superiority to that 
British Raj of which he has been 
up to this time the exponent and 
champion. He only does this, we 
are bound to say, as far as is neces- 
sary to his part—for Tarvin’s swag- 
ger would have been unreal with- 
out a fling or two at the pale-faced 
faded English governing class, who 
are supposed to be, from that point 
of view, so much less vigorous than 
the American. The high moral 
indignation of the man who has 
come from the Wild West to steal 
a necklace of precious stones, 
against the English who give their 
official countenance to the mar- 
riage of the child-prince, is 
delightful. 

But this defection from his 
own standard on the part of Mr 
Kipling leaves an uneasy feeling in 
the mind. If the charm of this 
new American hero, to whom 
swindling is second nature, and 
whose play for high stakes keeps 
him constantly on the edge of 
larceny without injuring his fine 
moral character, is so great as to 
attract two men of genius from the 
timeworn ideals of the elder world, 
English fiction, we fear, is in a bad 
way. The ancient Yankee who 
no doubt was often put into Eng- 
lish books (sometimes very badly) 
to be laughed at for his external 
peculiarities, but with no malice, 
and generally as an eccentric actor 
in the solution of difficulties and 
benefactor all round, was a very 
different sort of person from this 
fierce man of the West, whose hon- 
our is consistent with every kind 
of deception, who cares nothing 
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for mine and thine when he wants 
an article, and whose doctrine is 
distinctly that of Pistol, “The 
world’s mine oyster, which I with 
sword will open.” It may be a 
fine thing, and highly whimsical, 
to set forth this arrogant cheat as 
the most warm-hearted, the most 
simple-minded, the most impas- 
sioned lover, the most generous 
and faithful friend, and to demon- 
strate it as a right principle that 
all rules and laws should yield to 
him; but when all is said, the 
unscrupulous hero who considers 
the world to be made for him and 
the gratification of his desires, is 
one of the oldest figures in the 
world. Jack Sheppard and the 
rest have sentimental compunc- 
tions, but their principle is the 
same. Pinkerton, who presses 
upon his partner, with every affec- 
tionate appeal, and tears in his 
eyes, the expediency of cheating 


their creditors and living an ideal 
life on the money; and the Hon. 
Nicolas Tarvin, who crosses the 
sea and makes the journey to 
India with the express and simple 
determination of stealing the pro- 
perty of the Maharajah,—are the 


heroic types of their race. Both 
of them feel themselves deeply 
wronged when their wishes are 
withheld —and indeed so do we 
as we read, feeling what a small 
matter is the satisfaction of a 
creditor in comparison with the 
comfort of the good Jim and his 
Mamie, and that Tarvin has a 
sort of right to the prey for which 
he has worked so hard. This 
obfuscation of the reader’s prin- 
ciples is very amusing indeed, but 
it does not tend to the elevation 
of literature. Tarvin and his fierce 
love for his little Western town, 
and determination that the rail- 
road shall pass through it at the 
cost of any crime, shows very 
small indeed beside the worn-out 
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Civil servants in India whom Mr 
Kipling has shown us dying at 
their post in a heroic despair that 
never says a word, maintaining 
justice and authority, and a pos- 
sible future for that swarming 
alien country, to their last breath, 
and claiming no credit for it. It 
is a little hard that the American, 
who would be a thief if he could, 
and is a most unscrupulous cheat 
and deceiver, should be allowed to 
squirt contempt at these very dif- 
ferent heroes, through the agency 
of an English writer. Mr Kipling 
has not the excuse of an appren- 
tice as Mr Stevenson has, though 
we allow him what might be a 
better excuse if the action were 
less vital—his loyal devotion to 
the intention of his dead friend. 
For this noble reason a man may 
do himself wrong to any degree. 
Whether even that can justify a 
jeer at the flag of his country is 
another matter. 

Instead, however, of following 
this question of morals, or discus- 
sing how it is that the genius of 
America considers every other 
moral quality to be consistent 
with the total absence of that 
which we call honesty or honour, 
it is much more agreeable to re- 
turn to Rhatore, and to the won- 
derful picture of the Maharajah 
and his establishment, which Mr 
Kipling has never surpassed : the 
heavy -eyed, blasé, opium - eating 
Indian despot, shorn of his power 
to ride rough-shod over his wretched 
subjects, and living a weary life, 
hungering for any amusement; the 
little quick-witted baby-prince, the 
little king and warrior, his son ; 
the neglected queen, whose mouth 
Mr Kipling fills with pathetic elo- 
quence on the one occasion when 
she is disclosed to us; the favour- 
ite wife Sitabhai, whose efforts to 
murder first the Maharaj Kunwar 
and then Tarvin, are so incessant 
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that it is surprising indeed they 
should always be unsuccessful,— 
form such a group as no other 
hand could have drawn. And 
round this group is the palace, 
strange, mystic, crowded, with its 
dark rooms, and closed lattices, 
and mysterious corridors—and all 
the trouble, pain, vice, jealousy, 
and murder within. 


“The interview had begun in the 
dead dawn-silence of the courtyard— 
a silence so intense that he could hear 
the doves cooing on a tower a hundred 
and fifty feet above his head. But 
now all four sides of the green-shut- 
tered courtyard were alive, awake, and 
intent about him. He could hear 
mufiied breathings, the rustle of 
draperies, and the faintest possible 
jarring of shutters cautiously opened 
from within. A heavy smell of musk 
and jasmine came to his nostrils, and 
filled him with uneasiness, for he 
knew without turning his head or his 
eyes that Sitabhai and her women 
were watching all that went on.” 


A great deal goes on that is of 
the wildest and strangest. Tarvin, 
as a matter of course, performs all 
the juggling of the Wild West for 
the Maharajah’s entertainment. 
He dents a coin with his bullet 
as it is flung into the air, subdues 
mad horses, meets a charge of 
cavalry with perfect composure, 
and comports himself generally 
like a superior Buffalo Bill, to 
the admiration and delight of the 
Eastern prince, who will do any- 
thing for the man who can make 
him laugh, and who is further 
stimulated and entertained by the 
stranger’s scheme of turning back 
the waters of the river and finding 
gold in its bed, which is invented 
on the spur of the moment. The 
Maharajah, however, has all an 
Eastern’s subtlety, and sends his 
visitor off to look for the Naulahka 
in the Cow’s Mouth,—a horrible 
expedition, in which Mr Kipling 
rises to his full height, and gives 
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us a thrill of sensation, for which, 
like the Maharajah, we are grate- 
ful. Tarvin’s ride upon the sub- 
jugated Foxhall colt, now turned 
(of course) into the most service- 
able of steeds, through the breath- 
less Indian night—the dead city 
which, “as the red dawn shot up 
behind him, leaped out of the 
night” in front of him, with its 
“tall-built sharp-domed palaces 
flushing to the colour of blood,” 
revealing “the horror of their 
emptiness, and glaring at the day 
that pierced them through and 
through ;” the deep ravine, damp 
and terrible, into which he de- 
scends; the horrible tank, with 
its mud-banks and corrupt blue 
water, and the sound of “a malig- 
nant chuckle, half suppressed, end- 
ing in a choking cough,” which 
gives a voice to the hideous depths, 
—are described with every mys- 
terious accessory, till our blood 
runs cold. The horror is intense, 
and rises almost to the sublime. 
Less powerful, though full of 
quivering excitement, is the mid- 
night meeting with Sitabhai, in 
which Tarvin risks his life half-a- 
dozen times, and finally acquires 
the Naulahka, the object of all 
his wishes. The whole of these 
Indian scenes burn and glow with 
life and colour. The waving and 
whirling crowds, troops, gipsies, 
attendants of every kind, from 
Pertab Singh, who explains, in ex- 
cellent English, that he holds the 
Queen’s commission, and is about 
to discuss European tactics with 
the man whom he has just been 
stopped killing in a non-European 
way—down to the gray apes and 
servile eunuchs and convict la- 
bourers who severally attempt 
Tarvin’s life,—are all summoned 
before us with a vivid force and 
movement which we cannot gain- 
say; while the rustle of the un- 
seen population, who sit “ within 
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the curtain,” adds a thrill to the 
whole—the mysterious throngs of 
women among whom no one can 
tell what dark deeds may be go- 
ing on. 

But all the world (that speaks 
English) knows what Mr Kipling 
is when his foot is on his native 
heath, and how he has penetrated 
the very heart of that strange 
East which is so incomprehensible 
to most people. The picture here 
has an additional unity from the 
fact that the English do not come 
in, and that we have the Indian 
Court unsubdued and uninfluenced 
by the shadow of any resident or 
general of the reigning race. There 
is indeed a Resident; but he is 
kept studiously in the background, 
and things go on very much as if 
there was no white authority to 
fall back upon, no police to inter- 
fere with the diversions of the 
gipsy queen, and the two unau- 
thorised Americans were entirely 
unsupported and unprotected in 
their struggle with native force 
and fraud. Probably Tarvin would 
have been too proud to appeal to 
the Englishman for protection ; 
and we need not complain, since 
it increases the force and pictur- 
esqueness of the story. However, 
apart from these savage excite- 
ments and splendours, there is a 
scene full of the most original sug- 
gestions in the end, which brings 
us back to American ways and 
thoughts in a manner which is full 
of novelty and new light. The 
hospital is ruined, Kate’s hopes 
destroyed, the Naulahka in Tar- 
vin’s pocket, and he pleads with 
her to fly at once. The chapter 
in which this curious scene occurs 
is prefaced by significant verses. 


‘The Law whereby my lady moves, 
Was never Law to me; 
But tis enough that she approves, 
Whatever Law it be. 
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For in that Law and by that Law 
My constant course I’ll steer ; 

Not that I heed or deem it dread, 
But that she holds it dear. 


Yet such am I, yea, such am I, 
Sore bond and freest free ; 

The Law that sways my lady’s ways 
Is mystery to me !” 


We will now quote the explana- 
tion of these verses. 

“ He was sweeping her forward 
with the onrush of his extempore 
plans (for leaving India) when she 
said, suddenly : ”— 


“But what of the dam, Nick? 
You can’t leave that.’ 

“ ¢‘Shucks !’ exclaimed Tarvin, heart- 
ily, ‘you don’t suppose there’s any 
gold in the old river, do you?’ 

“She recoiled quickly from his 
arms, staring at him in accusation 
and reproach. 

“*Do you mean that you have 
always known there was no gold 
there ?’ she asked. 

“Tarvin pulled himself together 
quickly, but not so quickly that she 
did not see the confusion in his eye. 

***T see you have,’ she said, coldly. 

“Tarvin measured the crisis which 
had suddenly descended on him out 
of the clouds. He achieved an in- 
stantaneous change of front, and met 
her smiling. 

“*Certainly,’ he said, ‘I have been 
working it as a blind.’ 

“*A blind?’ she repeated; ‘to 
cover what ?’ 

wee 

“* What do you mean ?’ she cried, 
with a look in her eyes that made him 
uncomfortable. 

“«The Indian Government allows 
no one to remain in the State with- 
out a definite purpose. I couldn’t 
tell Colonel Nolan that T had come 
courting you, could I?’ 

“*T don’t know. But you could 
have avoided taking the Maharajah’s 
money to carry out this—this plan. 
An honest man would have avoided 
that.’ 

“¢ Oh, look here !’ exclaimed Tarvin. 

“* How could you cheat the king 
into thinking that there was a reason 
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for your work—how could you let 
him give you the labour of a thousand 
men—bhow could you take his money ? 
Oh, Nick !’ 

**He gazed at her for a vacant and 
hopeless minute. ‘Why, Kate!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘do you know you are 
talking of the most stupendous joke 
the Indian empire has witnessed since 
the birth of time ?’ 

“This was pretty good, but it was 
not good enough. He plunged for a 
stronger hold as she answered, with a 
perilous little note of breakdown in 
her voice, ‘ You make it worse.’ 

“* Well, your sense of humour never 
was your strongest point, you know, 
Kate.’ He took the seat next her, 
leaned over,,and took her hand as he 
went on, ‘Doesn’t it strike you as 
rather amusing, though, after all, to 
rip up half a State to be near a very 
small little girl—a very sweet, very 
extra lovely little girl, but still a 
rather tiny little girl in proportion to 
the size of the Amet valley? Come, 
doesn’t it?’ 

“*Ts that all you have to say?’ 
asked she. Tarvin turned pale. He 
knew the tone of finality he heard in 
her voice; it went with a certain 
look of scorn when she spoke of any 
form of moral baseness that moved 
her. He recognised his condemna- 
tion in it, and shuddered. In the 
moment that passed, while he still 
kept silence, he recognised this for 
the crisis of his life.” 


He succeeds, however, easily 
enough, by assuring her that he 
has always meant to pay back all 
the costs of the mad enterprise to 
the Maharajah, when he suddenly 
remembers a darker danger still. 
“In the mad fear of that moment 
his perceptions doubled their 
fierceness. A sure, awful, luminous 
perception leaped upon him, and 
he knew himself for lost. If she 
hated this, what would she say to 
the other? Innocent, successful, 
triumphant, even gay it seemed to 
him: but what toher? He turned 
sick. Kate or the Naulahka. He 
must choose. The Naulahka or 
Kate?” 
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He ends of course by sending 
the necklace back to Sitabhai— 
regretfully, as if he were parting 
with his heart’s blood, yet he does 
it. His lady’s law is a mystery 
to him, but he obeys it—and awe- 
stricken by the thought of losing 
her, returns the stolen goods which 
to his own conscience had said 
nothing. It has often been said 
that women hold an exceptionally 
high place in America. Is this 
the place they hold? to stand in 
stead of the principles of honesty 
to the men they belong to? The 
same assumption is expressed by 
Jim Pinkerton in the-other book, 
when he assents (very unwillingly, 
in the emotion of illness) that Dodd 
has done right in giving up the 
proceeds of the wreck to the 
creditors. ‘‘‘I could never have 
looked Mamie in the face if we 
had done it,’ he says, referring 
to his own previous proposal. ‘Oh, 
Loudoun, what a gift that woman 
is! You think you know some- 
thing of life; you just don’t know 
anything. It’s the goodness of the 
woman, it’s a revelation !’” Is this 
the supreme compliment to the 
American woman who receives so 
much homage? But if so, what 
of the American man? We don’t 
think the law of honesty a very 
mysterious one in this country. 
We take it for granted, indeed, in 
all but the criminal classes. But 
it appears this is not the case on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
The reader must always remember, 
however, that this is not our old 
friend the Yankee, who belongs to 
a different region altogether, a 
region in which such homely prin- 
ciples may be supposed still to 
exist, or at least to be under- 
stood, but the newest and latest 
fashion of hero, the chivalrous 
daring adventurous champion of 
the West, a finer fellow a great 
deal than our old New Englander, 
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but innocently ignorant of what 
most people think the funda- 
mental difference between mine 
and thine. 

We confess to a great disappoint- 
ment at the end of this stirring 
book. We had anticipated an ex- 
citing conclusion—a rush of the two 
fugitives across the desert, through 
a thousand ambushes and snares, 
all defeated by Tarvin’s ready wit, 
cool head, and revolver: riding for 
their lives, with probably the little 
Maharaj Kunwar before the hero 
on his horse, carried off to safety 
and education far from the machi- 
nations of Sitabhai. But this sen- 
sation isdenied us. The pair make 
their exit quietly driving in a 
bullock-cart to the railway junc- 
tion, the little prince having been 
put under the protection of the 
British Resident; a tame, but 
perhaps, on the whole, the best 
conclusion—which’ could, however, 
have been done much sooner, if 
that were to be all. 

The newspapers say that Mr 
Kipling is about to settle in 
America, and, we presume, to give 
himself up to the exposition of the 
hero, to whom barefaced theft 
seemed “innocent, triumphant, 
even gay;” and to the heroine, 
whose obedience to the most ele- 
mentary law is a mystery to the 
partner who, nevertheless, yields 
her an awestricken but uncompre- 
hending obedience. It is a pity. 
He is of more use to the world in 
the palace of the Maharajah, though 
that cannot perhaps be called the 
shrine of a high morality; and 
among the stations where the ser- 
vants of the English rule, civil and 
military, do not steal jewels for 
the good of the State, but live and 
die for it with a voiceless heroism 
which Mr Kipling more than any 
man living has brought home to our 
understanding and admiration. It 
is, we repeat, a pity. We have 
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no dislike to the Buffalo Bills. 
Tarvin is always amusing in the 
extreme idiocy of his cleverness, and 
in many ways calls forth our sym- 
pathy. We should not on this side 
of the water have thought of at- 
tributing dishonesty to him. We 
are inclined in the bottom of our 
hearts to doubt it even now, if it 
were not that they say so who 
ought toknow. Mr Kipling, how- 
ever, who has shown his sense by 
dropping altogether the Anglo- 
Indian society which he thought 
it fine to attempt in his boyhood, 
may perhaps, we hope, think better 
now of his intention, and leave 
America to the Americans, who 
for this once have led him so far 
astray. 


There is one novel of the past 
season to which we must return, 
as a picture so full of unity and in- 
dividual character as to contrast 
very remarkably with the painfully 


visible two hands of collaboration. 
It concerns also national peculiar- 
ities, and those of a remarkable 
kind, passed over for the most part 
by the historians of Ireland, past 
and present. These historians have 
been of different kinds. Erin, with 
the smile and the tear in her eye, 
has chiefly figured in literature on 
the joyous side, and the fun, the 
wit, the recklessness of the race, 
have been largely represented in fic- 
tion ; while on the other side, the 
acknowledged and profound depths 
of Celtic melancholy, and the tragic 
possibilities always involved in an 
impatient and pugnacious national 
temper, have not been without their 
exponents. The author of ‘ Hur- 
rish’ and of ‘Grania,’! however, 
has touched another string, and it 
is one that thrills to the very heart 
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of the question, so far as a specta- 
tor of another nationality is quali- 
fied to judge. We do not know 
that Miss Lawless’s view is one 
which makes her popular with her 
countrymen. She has certain fa- 
miliar ways of characterising them, 
which it is scarcely in human na- 
ture to accept. It is hard upon a 
man, for instance, to be told that 
the morality upon which he prides 
himself is attained by his insensi- 
bility. A race which does not fall 
in love at all is not likely to love 
either unwisely or too well. We 
allow that this is a terrible impu- 
tation, and that we could better 
bear a certain burden of guilt than 
this explanation of our innocence. 
“The Irishman’s heart for the 
ladies,” which once was reported 
to be “ hot as are roasted potatoes,” 
was a thing more agreeable to the 
imagination ; but the proof seems 
all on Miss Lawless’s side. This 
remarkable study of primitive life 
and character, which is also a study 
no less perfect and profound of 
sea and land, the atmosphere and 
landscape, which are so influential 
in the formation of both as to be- 
come in themselves qualities and 
living parts of the humanity which 
is the kernel and heart of all—is 
at once delicate and penetrating. 
The gray expanse of sky and sea, 
the tremendous rocky structure of 
the islands which rise lone and still 
between, the verdure springing 
from the crevices here and there, 
the stone huts that scarcely show 
among the shelves of rock, tlie 
little harvest of hay and potatoes 
hardly gathered out of the scanty 
soil—all these things are made 
not only as visible to us, but as 
interesting, as the three or four 
figures which fill the foreground, 
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very few in number, but each a 
distinct creation. Honor O’Mal- 
ley, the elder of the two women, 
slowly dying in her beautiful 
patience and piety, and embody- 
ing all the ascetic side of the 
Celtic nature, a dedicated virgin 
incapable of any worldly thought, 
is not perhaps so new as the living, 
throbbing youth beside her in the 
form of Grania, the much younger 
sister, the maiden of all poetry, 
with ‘the hopes and fears that 
kindle hopes” swelling in her 
young, strong, beautiful bosom, 
life itself and strength and the 
glory of existence, beside the pale 
but tender spirit of the nun. The 


two women in their hut form a 
beautiful picture, and it is seldom 
that the conventual ideal has had 
a finer impersonation than Honor ; 
while Grania combines with her 
vigorous and noble womanhood— 
capable not only of every sacrifice, 


but of every exertion, bearing the 
burden of manual labour and all 
the cares of the breadwinner light- 
ly as a flower—the poetry of a 
highly sensitive nature, that open- 
ness to sound and sight and every 
touch of emotion by which Nature, 
according to the poet, makes “a 
lady of her own.” We can scarcely 
perhaps imagine the Miranda of 
another island digging the trench 
for her potatoes, or shouldering at 
the end of her fork a mass of sea- 
weed from the shore; but Mir- 
anda has not more truly in her 
the thrill and lovely expectation of 
youth than this hard-working Irish 
girl upon her rock. She is no 
ascetic, no young Saint Bridget 
living for heaven alone, like her 
sister. When her heart breaks 
out in acry over “the trouble and 
trouble and trouble, and more 
trouble upon the top of trouble” 
in this life, and Honor replies to 
her with the consolation of the 
cloister, that this is all that is to 
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be looked for, that only in heaven 
is happiness, and that a woman’s 
lot is “‘to bear and bear, so she 
has, till God sends her rest—noth- 
ing else. Isn’t that what she has 
come into the world for, no other ?” 
the girl bursts forth with the heat 
and vehemence of her youth :— 


“Then I don’t believe it, nor want 
to believe it—nor to have it, what’s 
more—not though every priest in Ire- 
land or the world were to say it! 
And it’s all very well for you, Honor, 
a saint born, wanting nothing and 
caring for nothing, only just the bit 
to keep you alive and the spot to pray 
on. But all women are not made like 
that—my God, no! There’s many 
and many a one that would let them- 
selves be cut in little pieces or burned 
alive any day in the week if so be 
they were loved back; but if not, 
*tisn’t better they’d get but worse and 
wickeder every day, till they'd be fit 
to kill themselves or other people, so 
they would,—and what good would 
that do toany one? Sure, I know it’s 
just nonsense talking like that to you. 
A nun born, you are, Honor, and al- 
ways have been ; but I’m not, so there 
I tell you, sister,—for what’s the good 
of me lying to you, and only two of 
us left alone in the world, and likely, 
soon, God help us, to be only one of 
us? Sure He knows I'd do anything 
to please you, Honor, you that were 
a mother to me and more. But say 
Id sit down with such a skin and 
bones of a life as that, and no happi- 
ness till I die ?—and saints know what 
I'd be like then ! why, I can’t, Honor, 
I can’t, and that’s the whole truth.” 


For Grania is betrothed to one 
of the finest young men on the 
island—her own ideal and admira- 
tion from her childhood, Murdough 
Blake—a much too common ex- 
ample, it is to be feared, of his 
nation. She all full of soft fire, 
fervour, and energy, and he a not 
ill-humoured egotist, idle, scarcely 
even adventurous, with no heart 
in him at all but that of a desire 
for personal advancement, comfort, 
and glory, their intercourse is a 
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perpetual disillusion to Grania, 
who has however no words to ex- 
press it, nor any thought in her 
constant and faithful nature of 
throwing off her bond. 


“ As for Murdough Blake, his views 
about Grania were of the simplest 
possible description. She was im- 
mensely strong, he knew, the strongest 
girl on Inishmaan as well as the best 
off, and for both reasons evidently 
the most suitable wife for himself. 
A more typical young man it would 
be difficult to find, typical in his as- 
pirations, in his extravagances typi- 
cal, nay, conventional even in his 
wildest inconsequences, his most ex- 
trevagant rodomontades, paradoxical 
as that may seem to one unused to 
such flows of speech. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of Murdough Blakes 
had talked just as big and done just 
as little, strutted their hour in just 
the same fashion over the self-same 
rocks, and felt themselves equally ex- 
ceptionally fine young fellows long 
before this one came into existence. 
... A wife that could work, not 
spasmodically, but from morning till 
night, a wife that would take all 
trouble off your hands, a wife that 
actually liked working! Could bril- 
liant young man with a marked tal- 
ent for sociability desire anything 
better ?” 

Poor Grania is at first much of 
the same opinion ; but by degrees 
there grows upon her the vague 
sense of self-deception, the unceas- 
ing disappointments of her tremu- 
lous poetical expectation, and the 
longing for love which is in all her 
thoughts. As she goes down to 
the shore after her potato-planting 
to exchange a word with her 
Jiancé—it would be vain to say her 
lover—this undisclosed sentiment 
breathes through every step and 
glance. ‘ A curious look was be- 
ginning to dawn in her face; a 
habitual or rather a recurrent one, 
as any one would have known who 
had been in the habit of watching 
her. It was a look of vague ex- 
pectation, undefined but unmistak- 
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able, which seemed to pervade her 
whole frame. What there was to 
expect, or what there was to be 
particularly excited about, she 
would have been puzzled herself 
toexplain. There the feeling was, 
however, and so far it had sur- 
vived many disappointments.” 

Murdough is too good to be 
merely described. He reveals him- 
self with such wonderful nature 
and distinctness in his long ram- 
bling monologues that it would 
wrong so complete a creation not 
to permit him to do so here, not- 
withstanding that these delightful 
specimens of natural oratory must 
be known already to the gentle 
reader. He has nothing particu- 
lar to do, except a little vague fish- 
ing when he pleases, and he feels 
himself incompris, with no oppor- 
tunity to gain glory or make him- 
self known to the world. “It is 
a very poor place Inishmaan for 
a young man and a man of spirit 
to be living in always, workadays 
and Sundays,” he says. ‘“ How is 
he to show what is in him at all, 
at all, and he always in the same 
place!” It is true that he goes 
over to Galway most weeks in 
Peter Donovan’s turf- boat; but 
there is “ the fastening of the boat 
to be done, and helping to get the 
turf on board, and many another 
thing too,” which much limits the 
time he has to spend there; and 
then he has got “so little of the 
English.” ‘ Bad luck to my father 
and mother too, for not sending 
me to be learnt.” However, he 
proceeds at great length to give 
Grania a description of what be- 
fell him the last day he was there, 
when he saw a gentleman riding a 
fine horse, and watched the delight- 
ful stir and commotion :— 


“Oh, but the noise it made as it 
came down the street, scattering the 
people, and clattering upon the stones. 
Wurrah! wurrah! but it did make 
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the noise, I tell. you, Grania, and the 
people all turning round to look at 
him, and he pretending not to see one 
of them. My God! but a horse is a 
wonderful beast! I would sooner have 
a horse of my own, of my very own, 
that I could ride over all the world 
on the back of, than I would have a 
ship or anything. Yes I would, my 
faith and word, yes.’ 

“*A ship ‘would take you a deal 
further, Grania_ replied, scornfully. 
‘When my father had the hooker, he 
would put up the sails of her here in 
Inishmaan and it would not be four 
hours—no, nor nearly four hours— 
before we would be sailing into the 
harbour at Ballyvaughan ; and what 
horse in the world would do that for 
you?’ 

“* A horse wouldn’t take you over 
the sea, of course, but a horse would 
take you anywhere you wanted on 
the dry land, anywhere over the 
whole earth, just for the trouble of 
skelping it. Arrah, my word! just 
think how you'd feel sitting on the 
back of it, and it galloping along the 
road, and every one turning round to 
look at you. That’s how the quality 
feel, and that’s how I'd feel if I'd 
been born one of them, as I might 
have been, and as I ought to have 
been: for why not? Why should 
they have everything and we noth- 
ing? Is that fair? God who is up 
there in heaven, He knows well that 
it is not fair, so it is not.’ ” 


Murdough proceeds to tell his 
sweetheart a long story of how he 
had seen and coveted at the Gal- 
way horse-fair “a little yellow 
horse,” and how, when any one 
looked at it, “I could have leaped 
out and knocked them down, I was 
so mad to think that another 
would have it, and I not.” “And 
ever since that day,” he goes on, 
“T’ve been thinking and thinking 
of all I’d do if I had a horse, a 
real live horse of my own. And 
at night I do be dreaming that 
I'm galloping down the hill over 
beyond Gort-na-Copple, and the 
four legs of the horse under me 
going so fast that you could hardly 
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tell one from the other, and the 
children running out on the road, 
and their mothers screeching and 
bawling to them at the tops of 
their voices to come out of that, 
or maybe the gentleman would 
kill them.” 


“Grania listened to all this in per- 
fect silence. These aspirations of 
Murdough found her very much colder 
than his more juvenile ones used to 
tind her. They did not stimulate her 
imagination somehow now. They 
only made her feel vaguely uncom- 
fortable and cross. All this talk 
about money, and fine horses, and the 
quality, and what he would have done 
if he himself had been one of the 
quality, was a mere fairy tale, and 
moreover a very tiresome fairy tale 
to her. There was nothing about it 
that she could attach any idea to— 
nothing which seemed to have any 
connection with themselves or their 
own life present and future. She 
went on steadily clearing out her 
drills, scooping the small stones in 
front of her, and laying them in 
heaps at the side. Murdough mean- 
while having finished everything he 
had to say upon the subject of horse- 
manship, had travelled away to an- 
other topic, explaining, expounding, 
elaborating, pouring forth a flood of 
illustrations, such as his native tongue 
is rich in. It was a torrent to which 
there was apparently no limit, and 
which once started could flow as 
readily and continue as long in one 
direction as another.” 


This is the attitude towards 
each other of the young Irish 
couple: the girl works with a cer- 
tain rage of energy, making the 
sods spring from her spade, while 
the young man lounges, sitting 
upon a boulder, “watching her 
complacently,” and pouring forth 
his ideas of the fine things he 
would like to have and be. It is 
perhaps scarcely so fine a rela- 
tionship as that which links the 
American speculator and patriot 
to the woman who forces him to 
obey laws which he does not 
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understand ; but it is equally 
curious to our present notions, 
though extremely true to primitive 
life. There is much humour, and 
a most whimsical view of human 
nature, in the study of Murdough 
altogether. It is perhaps more 
powerful than that of the poetic 
girl, as being more a wonder and 
astonishing revelation to come 
from a lady’s hand; but truth to 
nature, and an amazing insight into 
life, is in every line. And Grania 
herself with that canker always 
eating at her heart—the pang of 
bitter impatience and disappoint- 
ment, the longing she has above 
all things to see the man whom 
she loves worthy, and to find some 
response in him—knowing all that 
she herself would be capable of 
‘“‘if so be she was loved back,” and 
indignantly refusing, even while 
obliged to accept that “skin and 
bones of a life,”—is full of origin- 
ality too. Miss Lawless’s wonder- 


ful insight into the very soul of 
her own race, her comprehension 
of its singular beauty and almost 


as wonderful worthlessness, its 
patience and strength and _ its 
contemptible brag and froth and 
egotism, are still more remarkable 
in this book than in ‘ Hurrish.’ 
For Murdough does no crime. 
He is not even a traitor or an 
informer, though he is the stuff 
of which such things are made— 
nor a future member of Parlia- 
ment. He is nothing but a fine 
young man of the island, fishing a 
little and sailing a little like “the 
quality”; but good for nothing, 
incapable of doing anything to 
carry out his dazzling dreams of 
horsemanship and general superi- 
ority, but quite unaware of any 
deficiency, — looking on indiffer- 
ently for the most part, but with 
occasional gleams of admiration 
and pride in her strength while 
his betrothed does the work—a 
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fine young savage of the most 
primitive sort. 

Grania’s disenchantment goes on 
slowly amid all the occupations 
that fill her life, and the musings 
that come to her from the long 
levels of the sea and the illimitable 
breadths of sky. She is so much a 
part of them, that her mind seems 
to be the very articulation of their 
wide breath and wistful long sus- 
pense, and they of her, swaying 
unconsciously her changing moods 
with the influences of storm and 
calm, of furious wind that seems 
to shake the whole rocky isle as 
well as the little house, and of the 
rare and splendid sun that some- 
times fills the deep low doorway 
with a dazzling picture of rippled 
sea and passing sails. The island 
and the maid are soul and body to 
each other so intimately conjoined, 
that Grania would be scarcely 
possible in any other surrounding. 
She never resigns the hope of 
Murdough’s help, nor ceases to 
long for it—though this desire is 
not to save herself exertion, or pro- 
cure ease which in her fine energy 
and force she scorns—but out of 
the always disappointed yet never- 
dying dream of finding him answer 
to her ideal, and respond to the 
passion of pure devotion; and love 
which is in her veins. Her silence 
as she labours on, listening to the 
vapouring of the lout whose 
thoughts are all on himself; her 
sudden impatiences and revolts, 
the quick uprisings of again an- 
other and another hope, embody 
the whole tragedy of womankind in 
perhaps its deepest phase. There 
is no struggle in Grania’s mind for 
equality or superiority. Such 
thoughts never touch her. Equal- 
ity! The passion of her desire is 
that the man should prove himself 
the better; that he should do what 
every instinct of her soul clamours 
that he ought to do, proud and 
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willing and ready as she is to do 
it all, if that were not at once the 
last condemnation and scorn of 
him. Few people have penetrated 
this inmost soul of the visionary 
woman; but Miss Lawless has 
done so with the most delicate art 
and power. 

The book, as everybody says, is 
profoundly sad ; and, indeed, the 
greater romancers of the day have 
ceased to feel that compunction in 
the infliction of pain, that relent- 
ing over the human creatures they 
have made, which induced the nov- 
elists of a previous generation to 
answer the benevolent reader’s de- 
sire for a good ending. Life has 
not good endings, the culprits say : 
—but life would not be so wonder- 
ful and mysterious as it is, if it had 
not in fact many good endings, and 
some profoundly unaccountable on 
any theory. We have nothing to 
find fault with, however, on this 


point in the ‘ Naulahka,’ where the 
lovers are made happy in the most 
orthodox way; nor even in the 
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‘Wrecker,’ where Jim and Mamie, 
so little as they fill the orthodox 
places of hero and heroine, are left 
quite comfortable in their own way, 
and where the criminal, in whom 
we take not the slightest interest, 
escapes all retribution. Grania, 
however, in the nature of things 
could not have been made happy, 
which helps us to forgive her in- 
exorable maker for never having 
had any such intention towards 
her, or doing anything to save her 
from inevitable fate. The older 
novelists gave their faithful pair 
innumerable outside difficulties, 
over which we had the happiest 
confidence they would come out 
triumphant sooner or later; or, 
when one of the lovers was un- 
worthy, kept a remplacant up 
their benevolent sleeve, ready to 
be produced at the first appro- 
priate moment. It was no doubt 
a primitive kind of art, but it had 
recommendations. For Grania, 
however, from the first there was 
nothing of the kind to be hoped. 
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Tue Indian mercantile class are 
now beginning to make themselves 
heard in complaint of the defects 
of the Indian silver currency, and 
its unsuitability to the require- 
ments of the external trade of the 
country. In March last the Cal- 
cutta Chamber of Commerce ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Govern- 
ment of India, which has served as 
a bugle-call for a general attack all 
along the line on the peculiar sys- 
temin use in India. As this letter 
has been published in the press, it 
is unnecessary to quote it at length. 
It is sufficient to say that the Cal- 
cutta merchants recommend the 
free coinage of gold and silver at a 
ratio fixed by international agree- 
ment, and, failing this, they ask 
the Government to take steps to 
have the question of introducing 


a gold standard into India care- 


fully considered by competent 
authorities. 

In this letter it is virtually ad- 
mitted that as a standard measure 
of value the rupee is, in respect of 
the trade which India carries on 
with gold-using countries, of no 
use at all. This is owing to the 
circumstance that rupees not being 
money outside India, are of no ac- 
count as such in the exchanges, 
and are liable like any other com- 
modity to variations in value by 
the gold standard, It is recog- 
nised that unless legislation or in- 
ternational agreement can secure 
to rupees a constancy of value in, 
say, sovereigns (which both reason 
and experience have shown to be 
impossible), the money of India 
must be assimilated to that of 
England. When this is done, the 
desired stability will be obtained. 
Sovereigns identical in weight and 
fineness with the £1 sterling of the 


realm, coined in the mints at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, will necessarily 
exchange for one another at par ; 
the two kinds of sovereigns will 
be intrinsically of equal value ; 
any variations in the exchange be- 
tween Indian and English gold 
money will arise not from currency 
causes, but from variations in the 
demand for bills, or from causes 
connected with the movement of 
gold in international trade, 

The want of confidence which 
the Chamber of Commerce in Cal- 
cutta expresses in the future value 
of the rupee, and their objection 
that its maintenance as a standard 
of value hinders the investment of 
capital, is justified by the circum- 
stance just noticed. Indian pro- 
duce sold for rupees for export is 
exchanged not for money, but for 
a commodity which in its turn 
is exchanged for gold sovereigns. 
These are not only money in Eng- 
land, but owing to their superior 
stability of value over silver, super- 
sede rupees as the measure of value 
for the exportable produce of India 
in the country itself. Silver ru- 
pees and indigo or any other pro- 
duce sold in the English market 
are all equally amenable to the 
purchasing power of gold. The 
equivalent of the indigo in rupees 
would not be taken into account 
by the English purchaser when 
offering a price in gold for it ; and 
the export merchant also, in set- 
tling the sum of rupees which he 
gives for the indigo, calculates how 
many rupees its gold price in Lon- 
don will suffice to purchase in 
India. The way in which silver, 
being the standard of value in 
India, checks the investment of 
capital, is that the merchant, how- 
ever closely he may forecast the 
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return in gold to the sale of his 
indigo, cannot with so much cer- 
tainty count on getting as many 
rupees for its gold price as he may 
have given the manufacturer for it 
originally. He is in fact dealing 
in two commodities—indigo and 
rupees — for ultimate conversion 
into money ; and in order to con- 
tinue trading in produce, he must 
(as matters now stand) reconvert 
the money into the commodity 
rupees in order to procure export- 
able merchandise. The issue of 
his venture is thus rendered doubly 
uncertain by his being compelled 
to deal (in the foreign trade) in 
two commodities in order to con- 
vert one into English gold money. 
Clearly, to avoid the risk of loss 
which trading on these terms in- 
volves, the proper course is to 
allow Indian produce to be bought 
and sold for sovereigns in the mar- 
kets of that country ; and this the 
circulation of gold legal - tender 
money would at once secure. In- 
digo, or anything else sold for ex- 
port in India for sovereigns of the 
Calcutta mint, would bring as 
much profit both to the manu- 
facturer and to the export mer- 
chant as the condition of trade 
might permit, with this addition, 
that the latter would not be com- 
pelled, as he is now when buying 
produce, to protect himself from 
loss by exchange at the expense of 
the producer by giving him a lower 
price in silver than the gold value 
of the article in the English mar- 
ket would at the moment justify. 
This must not be lost sight of— 
that in the trade between a silver- 
using and a gold-using country, 
it is the value of the merchandise 
relatively to gold and not rela- 
tively to silver which determines 
whether business is carried on at 
a profit or ata loss. It therefore 
follows that so long as the Govern- 
ment of India proscribe the use of 
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gold money in India, the people 
will continue to be deprived of a 
medium of exchange which is of 
the first importance to their trade, 
and will meanwhile be receiving 
reduced prices for the product of 
their industry. The measure of 
their loss is the uncertainty of the 
value of their money in that of 
their foreign customers. 

Trade consists in the exchange 
of commodities for one another ; 
money is used as an equivalent of 
value for both, and therefore in- 
dicates the value that one holds to 
the other; and price is the ex- 
pression of this relation of value 
in terms of money. In the Indian 
trade we find this very simple 
matter complicated by the intro- 
duction of a third commodity into 
the exchange of Indian for Eng- 
lish manufactures. When by a 
very simple reform in the Indian 
currency 100 sovereigns can be 
used to express the value of a 
given quantity of one class of 
goods in a given quantity of the 
other, it is mere obstruction and 
a restraint on trade to set up as 
a local standard of value, silver 
money, which is as liable to 
fluctuations of value as any sort 
of merchandise is, when brought 
to the measure of gold money. 
There cannot be two standards of 
value, silver rupees and gold sov- 
ereigns, in the same market; and 
until this fact is recognised as the 
key to the solution of the silver 
problem, so far as it concerns 
India, that condition of confusion, 
uncertainty, risk, and diminished 
profits, throughout not only the 
external trade bu the whole field 
of industrial production in India, 
of which the Indian merchants so 
justly complain, will continue with- 
out abatement. 

They, however, make a mistake 
when suggesting a remedy for their 
grievances, in offering to be satis- 
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fied with an alternative on a gold 
standard in the shape of a dual 
currency of gold and silver ex- 
changing at a fixed rate in one 
another. If the system of the 
Latin Union were revived on the 
scale its supporters desire, India 
would be no better off than she is 
now. The exchange rate for gold 
and silver money depends solely on 
commercial considerations ; that is 
to say, on the value of merchandise 
in terms of both at the same time 
in the same market, and this can 
only be evolved by an unrestricted 
supply of both kinds of money in 
the form of full-value coins. The 
legislative regulation of a ratio of 
value cannot promote the presenta- 


tion on the market of all the money - 


which commerce may require, and 
in a due proportion of each, but 
only serves to hinder the circula- 
tion of a large portion of that 
which would otherwise be forth- 
coming. It is only by absolute 
freedom of exchange at market 
rates, as dictated by commerce— 
that is to say, at the most profit- 
able rates — that a full and free 
circulation of money can be ob- 
tained; and the nearer that this 
is approached, the more stable will 
the value of one kind of money 
in the other become. The rate of 
exchange for gold and silver money 
is fixed by the demand for either 
in relation to the supply. That 
which will adapt the supply to 
the demand with the greatest cer- 
tainty is the security that any 
amount of the one which may be 
put into trade will always com- 
mand as large a return in the 
other as commercial conditions 
from time to time allow. The 
rate of exchange which those 
conditions prescribe is the market 
rate. If this, therefore, is taken 
as the legal rate, the necessities 
and interests of traders will secure 
to commerce exactly the supply of 
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each kind of money that it may 
require. As this requirement only 
contracts and expands very grad- 
ually, alterations in the relative 
values of both kinds of money 
will be correspondingly slight and 
infrequent. But if a restriction 
is placed on the supply of either 
gold or silver money to trade by 
both being tied together in a rate 
of exchange which rarely corre- 
sponds with their commercial 
values, one or other of them soon 
becomes cheaper at the market 
than in the currency, and the 
supply of money is confined to 
one kind, and that the one which 
is the least suited to meet trade 
requirements. It is, in conse- 
quence, less than it otherwise 
would be, and therefore inadequate 
to the demand. In France, from 
1816 to 1820, gold was practically 
the standard, and from 1821 to 
1850 silver; while from 1820 to 
1847 there ruled a premium on 
gold in France, varying from a 
little below 1 to 2 percent. Thus 
the fixed-ratio system involves a 
shifting standard; and as prices 
are always fixed in terms of, and 
payments made in, that which is 
for the moment the standard 
money —that is to say, in the 
cheaper metal—the returns to 
trade ventures, so far as they 
depend on the monetary standard, 
yield the lowest profits instead of 
the highest, which the use of the 
dearer metal as the standard would 
secure. The profits realisable on 
capital being less than they would 
be if they could be taken in the 
money which was rising instead of 
in that which was falling in value, 
the system acts as a restraint on 
the supply of money to commerce 
—a consideration of the utmost 
importance to India, whose cur- 
rency increases only too slowly in 
volume, and will be for a long 
time to come very much less than 
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the whole trade of the country 
can employ. 

If, therefore, silver continues to 
be the standard of value in the 
internal and external trade of 
India, and at the same time con- 
tinues to decline in value, the 
legal fixation of a rate of exchange 
for gold and silver money in that 
country would do nothing to secure 
stability for the exchange rate 
between rupees and sovereigns. 

The continuous expansion of the 
commerce of both England and 
India, and the resulting increase 
in its demand for metallic money, 
the circumstances of the supply of 
the precious metals, improvements 
in the facilities for transferring 
money from one side of the world 
to the other, either by actual 
transportation or by telegraphic 
transfer, are conditions in the 
commerce of the two countries of 
which the full force has only 
gradually become evident during 
the last twenty years, but they 
are now sufliciently recognised to 
place beyond a doubt the entire 
and absolute impossibility of re- 
establishing a system which alter- 
nately rejects one kind of coin or 
the other from use, which can only 
be maintained in working order 
when an accidental concurrence 
arises between the legal and the 
commercial rate of exchange, and 
thereby intensifies the natural 
fluctuations in the relative values 
of the precious metals, and serves 
to hinder the expansion of trade 
by preventing either one money- 
metal or the other from flowing to 
the centres, where it can be used 
with the greatest of profit. 

Those who are concerned in any 
of the almost endless ramifications 
into which the question of the 
Indian standard runs, must keep 
clearly in view the fact that varia- 
tions in exchange can only be re- 
duced to a minimum by the cur- 
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rency being supplied with both 
kinds of money in exactly such 
quantities as trade requires, What 
this quantity may be is determined 
by the individual interest of trad- 
ers, and the sum of these interests 
is the interest of the whole mer- 
cantile class. India is supplied 
with rupees and England with 
sovereigns exactly in this manner. 
Experience proves that traders can 
manage their own business better 
without than with a legislative 
regulation of the value, and there- 
fore of the supply, of money ; and 
as commerce already secures in 
either country a continuous in- 
crease in the supply of money, 
which the gradual expansion of its 


-trade demands, so in future India 


may safely be left to herself to 
provide her gold money from her 
own stores of gold, if the Govern- 
ment confines itself to authorising 
the use of gold as legal-tender 
coin, and to securing its exchange 
with the silver rupee at such valu- 
ations as a free commerce, alike in 
commodities and in the precious 
metals, may from time to time 
provide. 

The only other expedient (be- 
sides the bimetallic system of the 
defunct Latin Union) for circulat- 
ing gold and silver money at an 
unvarying rate of exchange is that 
of a free coinage for gold and a re- 
stricted coinage of silver. Under 
this plan the issue of silver money 
is kept designedly low, and the 
amount to which the legal-tender 
quality is given is confined to 
40s. Silver coins become thereby 
invested with a higher currency 
value than their bullion value, they 
cease to be a measure of value for 
commodities in trade, but serve, 
when a restriction on their supply 
can be enforced, perfectly well as 
small change for sovereigns. For 
fractional parts of a sovereign they 
are not equivalents but tokens, 
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their use has no effect on prices, 
nor do they perform any of the 
functions of money in the external 
trade of the country, for in the 
settlement of balances arising there- 
in, such coins cannot from their 
constitution be taken into account 
at all. As itis necessary, in order 
to maintain that artificial rate of 
exchange between gold and silver 
money which is the characteristic 
of a token currency, that the supply 
of silver money should be limited, 
it follows that the volume in use 
of both kinds must be less than it 
would be were free coinage allowed 
for the purposes of the domestic 
trade ; and for the purposes of the 
foreign trade a token currency hav- 
ing no existence even as money, 
its scarcity or abundance at home 
is equally unimportant. The main- 
tenance of prices at home at a high 
and steady point depends on a sup- 
ply of money increasing with the 
expansion of trade, and the steadi- 
ness of the exchange rate for gold 
and silver money depends on a full 
supply of both kinds being forth- 
coming in correspondence with the 
demands of commerce. The intro- 
duction, therefore, of such a cur- 
rency system into India, so far 
from removing the inconveniences 
which now exist, would, by hinder- 
ing the supply of money from ris- 
ing to the demand for it, defeat 
the very objects which those who 
recommend it have in view. 
That India’s principal necessity, 
as far as her industries and com- 
merce are concerned, is a more 
plentiful supply of money, is proved 
in various ways, such as by the 
low proportion of current money 
to the numbers of the people, by 
the prevalence of barter, by sales 
on book credits bearing interest, 
by payments of services in kind, 
and by the use of unauthorised 
metallic currencies, and especially 
by the failure of prices to rise to 
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cheap silver. It was confidently 
expected that as silver fell in value 
it would go in increasing quantities 
to India, where, owing to the prev- 
alence of low prices, its efficiency 
for making purchases would be 
comparatively greater than in 
other places where prices were 
higher. Prediction of this kind 
has, however, been falsified by the 
event. Prices in India have 
scarcely been affected at all by the 
cheapness of silver; one reason 
being, that the volume of the cur- 
rency is so much behind the wants 
of the people, that all the silver 
which has gone to India during 
the last twenty years merely serves 
towards filling a void so vast that 
it has all disappeared therein with 
hardly any apparent result; an- 
other, that the industries of India 
being principally those which are 
either connected with the soil, and 
therefore with unskilled labour, 
and with manual as distinguished 
from mechanical productions, the 
ways in which capital can be pro- 
fitably employed do not multiply 
nearly so fast as is found to be the 
case when machinery is applied 
either to agriculture or in the 
manufacture of goods. Capital, 
therefore, runs thither more slowly 
and stimulates prices with less 
energy than in countries colonised 
by men of European race. Were 
the monetary supply more ade- 
quate to its proper purposes, these 
peculiar circumstances which re- 
press the development of all kinds 
of industry in India, would as cer- 
tainly be modified and finally dis- 
appear as they have done in the 
West, where antiquated methods 
of the same description have had 
their day. While India stands 
very high on the list of trading 
nations judged by the value of her 
foreign trade, the volume of the 
currency, in proportion to the 
population of the territories under 
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the direct rule of the Crown, is 
less than one-tenth of the money 
circulating in France. England 
and the United States use much 
more money than India, but some- 
thing over half that of France, by 
the same standard. We should 
expect India, being a poor and 
backward country, to use—as she 
certainly requires—a larger instead 
of a smaller proportion than any 
of these three. In order, there- 
fore, for her extrication from the 
rudimentary ways of doing busi- 
ness just noticed, enormous addi- 
tions must be made to the existing 
stock of legal-tender money.! 

For the reason that the arts, 
crafts, and industries, as well as 
the commercial usages, of the 
people are in many parts of the 
country those of semi-barbarous 
societies, it is not possible to draw 
a close comparison between India 
and any European country; she 


may perhaps more properly be 
compared with France than with 
any of the great trading nations, 
while she is far beyond compari- 


son with any of the lesser. In 
both India and France the work- 
ing classes are extremely indus- 
trious and thrifty ; the storage of 
coined money and bullion is prev- 
alent, and this habit is common 
among very great numbers of well- 
to-do families; the use of docu- 
mentary substitutes for money is 
much less general than it is in 
England and in the United States. 
A vast treasure exists both in 
France and in India, scattered 
over a wide territory, in the hands 
of private persons, banks, and 
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trading firms; but in France it is 
much less under the control of a 
central institution than is the case 
in this country; while in India 
such an influence as that of the 
Bank of England and of a few of 
the large joint-stock banks over 
the allocation of capital and its 
supply to commerce is_ hardly 
known at all. Yet in spite of 
these points of similarity there is 
so great a difference in the volume 
of the money in use in India and 
France respectively, that to put 
both countries on a par India 
must increase her stock of money 
by more than eight thousand mil- 
lions of rupees.2 To this dearth 
of money there is no set-off of any 
appreciable kind in the mechanism 
of trade in India, which has re- 
mained almost unaltered for fifty 
years. The influence of a State 
paper currency issued against a 
reserve of silver, and of postal 
and money orders for purposes of 
remittance, has been imperceptible 
in reducing the requirement for 
metallic money. 

The external trade of the coun- 
try has trebled within a little 
over thirty years. This serves as 
an indication of the growth of 
domestic commerce, since, speak- 
ing in general terms, and of a 
country such as India, which sup- 
plies herself with all the primary 
necessaries of life, and with most 
of those of second importance also, 
its exportations are the surplus 
produce labour of the people. The 
foreign trade of India was valued 
in 1889 at over two hundred 
millions sterling, inclusive of trea- 


1 These proportions refer to gold and silver money, and State or authorised 
issues of paper money convertible on demand. 
2 These calculations were made about two years ago from the then available 


statistics. 


If more recent information were obtainable, the slight alteration 


which these figures might require would not affect the argument derived from the 
disparity between the supplies of money and the numbers of the people in the 


countries concerned. 
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sure. ‘The obvious inference to be 
drawn from these and the fore- 
going figures is, that the value of 
the produce and manufactures of 
the country, of which this is only 
the unused portion, must be ex- 
ceedingly great, and that the sup- 
ply of money available for their 
free and profitable exchange and 
circulation throughout the empire 
is greatly inadequate to that pur- 
pose. But for the refusal of the 
Government to adapt its currency 
system to the necessities of the 
home and foreign trade of India, 
it might be increased to any ex- 
tent which the people themselves 
might choose out of unused money- 
metal—the treasure of hoarded 
gold—which they have in their 
own possession. 

The English system, no less than 
that of the Latin Union, for cir- 
culating a dual currency, would 
fail in its object of drawing sup- 
plies of capital from abroad, or 
gold from the stores of treasure 
now in India, for circulation as 
money. They both have the fun- 
damental defect of proceeding up- 
on an arbitrary interference with 
the commercial value of one kind 
of money in the other. In differ- 
ent ways each lays down that so 
much silver shall pass for so much 
gold, whether the one may be 
worth the other or not. What- 
ever reasons may be accepted 
among Western nations as justify- 
ing either system, the natives of 
India would neither listen to them 
nor understand them if they did. 
There are no people more con- 
servative of ancient customs; and 
as from an immemorial antiquity 
gold and silver money have ex- 
changed in the East at market 
values, they would take their own 
course in their money dealings 
and set the Government valuation 
quietly aside. Whenever an at- 
tempt has been made to circulate 
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gold and silver money at a fixed 
rate, it has always failed. The 
East India Company during the 
first quarter of this century tried, 
by recoining and revaluing its 
currencies of gold and silver, to 
make them pass in one another on 
fixed and invariable terms; the 
consequence was that gold, being 
improperly valued in silver, dis- 
appeared from circulation, and in 
1835 ceased to be legal tender in 
British India. Were the Indian 
Government to pass a fixed-ratio 
ordinance, the result would be 
that not an ounce of gold would 
be forthcoming for coinage. There 
would be an end at once of a 
gold standard and of gold money ; 
the silver currency would increase 
in volume even more slowly than 
now. Many would be disinclined 
to coin their bullion into rupees 
at the British mints, and so render 
them liable to the legal rate of 
exchange ; the bazaars would be 
supplied with full- value money, 
passing at its full intrinsic value 
(though not legal tender) by the 
mints of the native Powers; and 
trade would be disorganised by the 
circulation of two currencies on 
different terms, by double prices, 
and a short supply of money. A 
people so incurably credulous and 
prone to suspect the motives of 
their foreign rulers as the Hindus 
are, would become easily alarmed 
at a measure, the reason and object 
of which they could not be made to 
understand. In their view, gold 
and silver money, from the nature 
of things, can only be exchanged 
at their intrinsic or market values ; 
custom, enforced by the prescrip- 
tion of centuries, forces this con- 
viction on their minds in a way 
which nothing can alter, and 
they would therefore attribute to 
Government the most improbable 
and unreasonable motives in trying 
to account for its proceedings. 
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Besides the shock which the 
financial credit and administrative 
reputation of the State would 
receive, there is the additional risk 
of political disaster; for it is 
impossible to predict the extent to 
which ignorance and mistrust may 
govern the attitude of the masses 
towards measures of State, or to 
foresee what they might expect 
their Government to do next, after 
requiring them by law to take 16 
rupees for a total weight of gold 
coins which might be worth 20. 
It would be little less than a 
national calamity if, from any ill- 
advised schemes of this kind be- 
ing forced upon Government, the 
uniform success which in the order 
of Providence has attended the 
rule of the Queen-Empress in 
India, which has contributed so 
greatly to the happiness and pros- 
perity of her Majesty’s long and 
memorable reign, were blemished 
by the signal failure in which such 
an undertaking is certain to result. 

The first step towards remedying 
the inconveniences and risks which 
mercantile men in India complain 
of, is to allow the public to supply 
itself with as much money of both 
kinds as they may like to use ; and 
it is quite certain that no measures 
for doing this have the least chance 
of success which are not framed in 
accordance with usage that has 
come down from a remote age, 
unchanged, to the present genera- 
tion. Both gold and silver money 
must be circulated in full-value 
coins exchanging at their market 
values in one another. A currency 
like this, organised on strictly com- 
mercial principles, appeals to the 
experience, and therefore secures 
the willing co-operation, of every 
class in the country who use money 
at all; it becomes popular, because 
the whole people understand its 
method, and it fits into their habits 
and ideas on monetary matters. 
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As it is only in a free market 
that the largest profits are obtain- 
able by the greatest number of 
traders, to secure free trade in 
money is tantamount to opening out 
a new avenue to wealth, and there- 
by to create increasing inducements 
to those who hold stocks of gold 
and silver metal to contribute to 
the supply of coin. Such an en- 
largement of capital secures and 
maintains a gradual rise. in the 
prices of all descriptions of pro- 
duce and augments the wages of 
labour. As coin is indispensable to 
setting every kind of industry in 
motion, if the workman is to re- 
ceive full value for his work, the 
result is, that when money is not 
available in quantities correspond- 
ing with the industrial activity of 
the people, services and wages are 
paid in kind, or their payment de- 
ferred and the labourer meantime 
lives on credit : getting in this way 
the lowest return for his labour, he 
is discouraged and hindered in pro- 
ducing or creating the material of 
wealth upon which the improve- 
ment of the whole people depends. 
The present inadequate volume of 
the rupee currency prevents the 
profits of labour being either large, 
quick, or certain, and in this way 
is always acting with a silent but 
constant pressure on the activity 
and efficiency of industry, whereby 
the value of its outturn is lowered 
both at home and in the exchange 
with that of the labouring classes 
in more favoured countries ; their 
exportations bring home less in 
return than they otherwise might, 
and the Indian people continue 
comparatively poor when they 
might be growing rich. On the 
other hand, with every increase of 
currency, money circulates where it 
was seldom seen before, penetrates 
into fresh places, gets into more 
hands, and engages innumerable 
numbers of families in the business 
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of production by giving them access 
to what is at once the aliment of 
industry, and affords means of 
disposing of its fruits with the 
fairest prospect of profit. To 
restrict artificially the supply of 
money by a legal proscription on 
the use of one of the precious 
metals, such as that which the 
Indian Government places on gold, 
createsan obstruction to the growth 
of the. material welfare of the 
people, which, if left alone, they 
would never have contrived for 
themselves. It hampers the move- 
ment of commodities in trade, and 
by reducing the number of their 
exchanges, diminishes the profits 
of business. The energies of 
industry are in consequence re- 
pressed, and the springs from 


which wealth issues and flows over 
the land are choked at their source. 

It is no matter for surprise that 
those who are absorbed in the 
activities of business regard the 


obvious as the real influences which 
affect their interests. Some have 
not the leisure, others want the 
knowledge, necessary to trace them 
to the remote and often obscure 
causes in which they arise. Pro- 
fits are commonly regarded as de- 
pending on the exchanges, as if 
success or failure in business were 
the result of the ratio of value 
subsisting between two kinds of 
money. Those who ask the Gov- 
ernment of India to raise the 
value of silver by legislation should 
ask that Indian produce may be 
raised in value also. There would 
be some reason in such a request ; 
for while nothing can be done for 
silver taken by itself as one among 
other marketable commodities of 
the country, its price may partake 
in a general improvement of prices, 
when these prices are gold prices. 
Such measures only can be effectual 
to raise the value of the money of 
India in that of England which at 
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the same time act on the values of 
commodities also. Let the people 
have a standard of value and an 
equivalent in exchange as certain 
in its action as the £1 sterling of 
the Tower mint; let them coin 
their gold into a £1 sterling of the 
Indian mints, and then provide 
for its circulation on a reasonable 
plan, and all that any Government 
can legitimately do to improve the 
price of silver will have been done. 
The merchants’ business will im- 
prove because the ryots’ business 
will be improving also: when both 
are being conducted on a basis 
of gold money which is (on the 
hypothesis) rising against com- 
modities, both classes alike will 
have more of the same commodity 
for the same sum in gold than that 
which their money procured in 
the first instance ; at present both 
get less. Then it will come about 
that the rate of exchange for the 
money of India in that of foreign 
countries will rise because the ex- 
portable productions of India will 
have risen in value also. This 
simple truth, however deeply it 
may be buried out of sight among 
a multitude of incidents—details 
of trade, cross transactions, and so 
forth—contains the solution of the 
silver difficulty for India. If a 
country intends to trade profitably, 
it must trade on the basis of the 
more valuable of the two money 
metals. It must take its returns 
in that metallic equivalent which 
is rising, not in that which is 
falling against merchandise. India 
is constrained to take the latter 
course so long as her currency 
is exclusively silver. Her mer- 
chants complain that they are 
losing money in consequence, the 
friends of the ryot assert that he 
is getting poorer every ten years, 
while the public accounts show 
with a certainty beyond question 
the stupendous tax which is an- 
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nually laid upon the labour of the 
working population to pay for the 
cost of this error. It was in the 
year 1871 that the fall in the 
value of the rupee below the rate 
of 10 rupees to £1 sterling first 
began to attract notice. In that 
year “‘loss by exchange,” at the 
conventional rate of 10 Rs. to £1 
sterling, touched half a million, 
within seven years it rose pro- 
gressively to two millions, until 
the financial year 1888-89 showed a 
loss of seven millions of pounds, 
bringing the amount up to a sum 
of 402 millions of rupees, which in 
the ten years only ending with 
that year, had been paid by the 
Government of India under this 
head. American silver legislation 
brought some temporary relief in 
1890-91, but the metal has fallen 
again to its previous low value, 
and in spite of the economies of 
the India Office in the home ex- 
penditure of the Government, the 
Indian demand during the current 
financial year will involve a “loss 
by exchange” on the Secretary 
of State’s drawings which will 
amount to £17,000,000, of not 
less than 88 millions of rupees, at 
ls. 4d. the rupee, and it will prove 
to be much more with silver below 
ls. 3d. This sum of money may 
be taken as indicating the burden 
of taxation imposed on India in 
order to maintain the currency in 
its present defective condition. It 
would not be fair to describe it as 
the measure of the loss which the 
country suffers from this cause, be- 
cause it is impossible except by ex- 
periment to tell how great the im- 
provement in values may become 
under a gold standard, or the length 
of time if may take for the use of 
gold money to act on their eleva- 
tion ; but it is not too much to say 
that the Indian populations get no- 
thing whatever by way of compen- 
sation for that part of the proceeds 
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of their labour which they are com- 
pelled to surrender to the tax- 
gatherer in order to make up for 
the “loss by exchange” which the 
revenue suffers. Not an anna of 
return or profit comes back to 
them in lieu of this tax which can 
be attributed in any way whatever 
to the maintenance of a silver 
monetary standard, as long as 
silver and the money made from 
it continue to fall both against 
the products of their industry and 
against gold. Were the revenue 
taken in gold, it would act in 
relief of this particular burden by 
ensuring a larger return to the 
ryot on everything he might dis- 
pose of—his labour as well as his 
produce—than is at present pos- 
sible. His contribution towards 
defraying the cost of the home 
charges, however indirect the pro- 
cess may be by which it is taken 
from him, will for the same reason 
be continually decreasing, although 
he himself may never handle a 
sovereign. All things he produces 
will be priced in a money rising 
in its purchasing power, and from 
the nature of the case such prices 
will be the best obtainable, since 
they will be exempt from the dis- 
count to which they are now liable 
as a consequence of the declining 
metallic value of the currency. 
A gradual rise in the value of 
Indian commodities, and therefore 
of their prices in the Indian mar- 
kets, will be one of the results of 
the use of gold money; and this 
is above all things that which 
is required both to draw out 
capital already in the country 
and to attract further supplies 
from abroad. The present prev- 
alence of low prices expresses 
the general poverty of the people, 
but increasing values will be ac- 
companied by rising prices, which 
will be not the cause of but the 
proof of their progress in material 
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prosperity. Higher prices paid in 
India for exportable merchandise 
may involve (but will not neces- 
sarily do so) diminished exporta- 
tion ; but this would be no hard- 
ship to the labouring classes, for 
it would only argue a change of 
customers: foreigners would buy 
less of India, because consumers 
in the country were buying more. 
High prices at home could only be 
paid by the enrichment of those 
who were previously too poor to 
buy. Were the contrary the case, 
and the maintenance of existing 
low values in India beneficial to 
the people, it would follow that 
it is better for them to exchange 
the fruits of their labour for less 
than for more of the productions 
of other countries, to continue 
poor rather than to grow rich. 
That producers, if they can get 
gold prices in India (or, which is 
the same thing, gold prices ex- 
pressed in their equivalent of full- 
value silver money) for what they 
have to sell, will be as well off as 
is possible under any monetary 
system, is a truth too obvious to 
require further demonstration. 

The general considerations need 
not be set forth at further length 
which recommend the use of a 
gold standard and money in India. 
It will be sufficient to state briefly 
how such a reform in the currency 
can be carried out, and that its 
results, which have been shown to 
be beneficial to India, will prove 
to be highly advantageous to the 
financial business and to the com- 
merce of which London is the 
centre. 

1 It is proposed that the Govern- 
ment of India should coin any 
portion of the stock of gold bullion 
in the hands of the Indian popu- 
lations which may be brought to 
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the mints for the purpose, into 
coins identical with the £1 sterling 
of the realm; that the rupee 
currency should be left unaltered 
on its present footing; and that 
the new gold and the existing 
silver money should circulate to- 
gether, and exchange for one an- 
other at the market rate of the 
day as full-value legal-tender coins, 
this rate to be ascertained in the 
most public and effective manner 
possible, and set forth in a State 
notification as often or as seldom 
as may be convenient, and be de- 
clared, as such, to be that at which 
silver may be legally converted 
into gold payments, and gold sub- 
stituted for silver money in pay- 
ment of taxes at the option of the 
party making the payment ; these 
gold coins to be legal tender at the 
State rate of conversion for pay- 
ments due in silver amounting to 
Rs. 5000 and upwards for the 
public; the Government to take 
payment of any sum in silver due 
to it, in gold, without any mini- 
mum limit. Contracts made in 
terms of gold, and certain taxes if 
assessed in gold, would of course 
be paid in gold without option of 
payment in silver. Thus the ma- 
terial for the money being supplied 
by the voluntary action of the 
public, will cost the State nothing, 
and its fabrication into money only 
a few shillings for every hundred 
pieces. 

As a consequence of the low 
value of labour and of the neces- 
saries of life, the petty commerce 
of the country, the domestic trade 
as well as the production of raw 
material and manufactures, will 
continue to be carried on with 
silver money. Gold money will 
only be required in wholesale deal- 
ings and in foreign trade with 
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gold-using nations. A very small 
proportion, therefore, of the money 
of the country will (at first at least) 
be cast in gold ; and as the hoarded 
gold treasure in India has accumu- 
lated since 1835 and up to the 
present date! to the value of 138} 
millions of pounds sterling, such a 
sum as 30 or 40 millions of sov- 
ereigns would no doubt be forth- 
coming. The mercantile classes of 
India, so well exercised as their 
aptitudes for commerce are, know 
too well that he who pays in gold 
takes the market from his rival 
who pays in silver, and that returns 
to trade taken in gold enrich a man 
more quickly than if taken in silver. 
There need be no fear that. gold 
will be withheld from coinage and 
use, in its most profitable form, as 
current money. 

Although sovereigns of the 
Tower mint and the Australian 
currency are not legal tender in 
India, they are procurable every- 
where at their market value, and 
are put to most uses to which gold 
bullion is applied in trade and 
banking. A predilection for gold 
money has characterised the people 
of India from a remote antiquity, 
and every inquiry made in recent 
years shows that it is as strong as 
ever. In times of pressure con- 
siderable quantities of gold in vari- 
ous forms are always forthcoming. 
Thus on one occasion (in 1865) 
when metallic currency was in 
great demand in the interior of the 
country for the purchase of raw 
produce, and the mint was working 
day and night and coining more 
than half a million of rupees in 
the twenty-four hours, a single 
bank offered 70,000 sovereigns 
to the Government Treasury ; but 
not being legal tender, they were 
refused. 

If silver only and no gold were 
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imported into India in payment 
of trade balances, it would all be 
convertible into money ; but sover- 
eigns, however useful or profitable 
they may be as a temporary invest- 
ment for money, cease on their 
arrival to be money, and, like every 
other form of bullion, add nothing 
to the capital circulating in the 
country, but, on the contrary, 
throw additional work upon it in 
the same way that the purchase 
of any kind of merchandise does. 
The import of gold bullion in this 
way tends to depress rather than 
to raise prices: were it possible to 
coin and use it as money, its action 
on prices would be an inducement 
which does not exist now for its 
employment in this way. If gold 
money were current in India, the 
reasons which now exist for hoard- 
ing it would disappear. At present 
its use is confined to its bullion 
use, and it must therefore be stored 
like any other commodity. In the 
other case, part of the stock would 
be reserved as it is now for any 
such purposes, and part would be 
used as money in circulation, where 
it would earn a larger profit than 
if applied in any other way. The 
idea that coined gold in India, 
being legal-tender money, would 
be hoarded as bullion is now, is 
not warranted either by reason or 
experience. Hoarding for the sake 
of hoarding never has interfered 
with the supply of the money 
metal to currency. When gold 
money was current in British India 
some sixty years ago, one-seven- 
teenth (,';th) part, at least, of 
the currency in the East India 
Company’s territories was gold 
money. It was only when its 
rate of exchange in silver was fixed 
by law that, being improperly 
valued, it went out of circulation, 
and its coinage ceased. As.money 
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there is no more chance of its being 
hoarded than silver money. The 
statistics of the importation of 
silver bullion into India and its 
coinage into rupees, show that with 
increasing facilities for trade, and 
security for property, the hoarding 
of silver money has during the last 
fifty years become a practice of the 
past. In 1885 there were practi- 
cally no hoards of silver left in 
British India available for coin- 
age. This conclusion is supported 
by the experience of the late 
General Ballard, who was Master 
of the Mint in Bombay some 
twenty years ago. “There is,” 
he says, “no reserve of silver 
bullion in India available for mint- 
ing purposes. A_ considerable 


quantity of silver bullion is to 
be found scattered as ornaments 
among the poorer classes, who 
substitute gold for it whenever 
they can ; but silver bars are never 
kept in store by bankers or mer- 


chants, and the greatest monetary 
pressure fails to bring local supplies 
of silver to the mints for coinage.” 
The reason that silver is not 
hoarded is, that it multiplies faster 
in use as money than when buried 
underground. So it would be with 
gold, if it could be used as money 
also. In the latter case it would 
come to the mints in just such 
quantities as the people might find 
advantageous to their trade, and 
more than this is neither required 
nor desirable. 

Withsomeconfidence thecontrary 
proposition is maintained, that the 
gold money of India, as fast as it is 
coined, will be shipped to Europe 
and lost to India. In this case it 
cannot be withdrawn from circula- 
tion and hoarded in the country 
itself. Neither will happen. Both 
surmises are opposed to all that is 
known of the movement of money 
in trade. Gold runs to places 
where it is wanted as readily as 
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water runs down-hill. Indian, like 
Australian, sovereigns will un- 
doubtedly circulate in England, 
and there is every reason why they 
should do so; but in the course of 
trade they will go back again as 
surely as gold sent from Paris or 
London to New York returns to 
Europe. For the same reasons that 
India now takes a part of the trade- 
balance due to her in English gold 
coins or bullion, she will continue 
to do so when gold money issuing 
from her own mints forms part of 
the world’s supply. The difference 
between the present and the future 
will be that the Indian demand for 
gold metal is a continuous and ir- 
reversible drain on the stock in the 
West to supply the absorption of 
the East: in the future the East 
will supply all that she recalls 
from the West, and, when occasion 
arises, will be able to contribute to 
its requirements a great deal more 
besides. It should not be forgotten 
that every ounce of Indian money 
exported to Europe must be first 
purchased with goods ; and as the 
balance of trade is always in favour 
of India, gold will always be carried 
thither, not to be hoarded, but to 
set forth again along the courses of 
commerce to places abroad where 
it may be for the moment in de- 
mand, so far at least as it may not 
be wanted at home. This con- 
sideration brings into view the sup- 
port which the money market of 
London will unquestionably derive 
from gold money being legal tender 
in India. 

As the expansion of the trade of 
a country depends on its command 
of capital, it follows that any 
measures directed to increase the 
supply, so far as they are success- 
ful, secure and strengthen its com- 
mercial ascendancy. If, therefore, 
two or three millions of gold bul- 
lion are annually wiped out of 
existence, so far as any service they 
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can be to the money market of the 
world is concerned, the aliment 
which sustains the growth of capital 
is to the same extent drained away 
at its source. Were that part of 
the supply which is absorbed by 
India brought to light and into 
circulation, this loss would be made 
good to the permanent advantage 
of the trading community. As 
London is the centre of financial 
business not only for the empire at 
large, but for many foreign coun- 
tries as well, and as England has 
the closest commercial relations 
with India, her gold money when 
exported would first find its way 
here, and next be most profitably 
employed in sustaining the com- 
merce which this country, our 
colonies, and India carry on either 
among themselves or with other 
nations ; and the gold currency of 
India would in this way supply a 
potential addition to the loanable 
capital at the disposal of the prin- 
cipal banks in the City. So long 
as the stock of gold in India is 
not available for circulation as cur- 
rent money, it can only be collect- 
ed with difficulty from the places 
where it lies scattered, like the 
gleanings of a corn-field; in the 
other case it would be, as it were, 
stacked on the threshing-floor ready 
for use, and being engaged in the 
mechanism of trade, would be within 
reach of the banks. Thus, directly 
by telegraphic transfer, or through 
the Indian trade with continental 
Europe, her gold currency could be 
made to act in relief of a pressure 
for money in London within a few 
hours. 

The Manchester manufacturers 
of cotton goods attribute the 
shrinkage in their Eastern trade 
principally to the competition of 
the Bombay mills, and demand 
legislation for shortening the hours 
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of labour in Indian factories, which 
in respect of women and children 
appear to be ten hours in the week 
longer than in this country. Some 
also still regard the low value of 
silver in gold as the most serious 
disadvantage to which their trade 
is exposed, and look to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference! to 
provide a remedy. Factory legis- 
lation in India will certainly be 
guided by the circumstances and 
requirements of the Indian artisan, 
and not with the object of handi- 
capping Bombay in its struggle 
with Lancashire for the Eastern 
market. The cause of the de- 
creasing demand for Manchester- 
made cotton goods in India, China, 
and Japan originates neither with 
cheap silver nor with ten extra 
working hours in Indian mills, but 
is owing to the cheapness of raw 
material, and to its being grown 
on the spot, as well as to the low 
value of skilled labour, and the 
whole range of economic condi- 
tions of which that fact is the 
outcome. As long as 6000 miles 
of carriage is saved in the raw 
material, and as great a distance 
in the transportation of the manu- 
factured article to its market,— 
as long as an Indian mill-hand 
works for a penny where a Lan- 
cashire hand gets sixpence, even 
if the work of the latter be thrice 
as effective as that of the former, 
—no legislative regulation, either, 
of the gold price of silver, and no 
shortening of working hours by 
ten in the week, will bring the 
cost of the product in both places 
to the same level. 

The writers of both the recent 
articles in this Magazine! on the 
trade prospects of Lancashire, speak 
with much reason of the general 
improvement of the Indian work- 
ing classes as the means whereby 





1 See articles on the Lancashire trade in July and August numbers of ‘ Maga.’ 
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the grievances of their English 
rivals will be lessened. In Mr 
Fielden’s opinion, the true basis 
upon which a constantly expand- 
ing and profitable trade can rest 
is the development of the produc- 
tive powers of India, and the 
direction of her resources on to 
those objects for which they are 
especially adapted. Mr Abram 
expresses the impatience of Lanca- 
shire that so much remains to be 
done in the way of railway exten- 
sion in India, by which the native 
producer and the European trader 
would be equally benefited ; the 
one by the cheapening of carriage 
for exportable produce to the sea- 
coast, and the other by the dis- 
persion of British manufactures 
all over the interior of the country. 
When it is urged that Indian 
railways are directly self-support- 
ing, an additional reason is found 
for the employment of English 
capital in their construction. The 
more capital there is poured into 
India, the higher will Indian prices 
and wages rise, and the more valu- 
able will her productions, in compar- 
ison with those of other countries, 
become ; and the less intense will 
be the competition of India with 
England in the markets of the 
East. The most effective way in 
which Lancashire can meet the 
rivalry of India as a manufactur- 
ing country, is to join in urging 
on the Government to give it 
relief in one way in which it 
can do so—viz., by providing 
India with a sound currency sys- 
tem, and by removing the proscrip- 
tion it now places on the use of 
gold as money, and thus enable the 
people to circulate as much full- 
value money of both kinds as their 
trade and industries can employ. 
The result will not at first be 
great, nor will this course afford 
instantaneous relief from present 
troubles. The only way, however, 
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in which a start in the right direc- 
tion can be made is by opening 
the currency to any enlargement 
which the condition of the com- 
merce of India permits, and by 
removing the restriction which the 
exclusive use of silver now places 
on the influx of capital into the 
country. 

It is on all hands agreed that 
the uncertain value of returns to 
investments, which is involved in 
the Indian currency system, de- 
prives India of supplies of capital 
which, if those returns could be 
taken in gold, might prove to be 
indefinitely great. Silver must 
for generations to come continue 
to be the popular money of the 
country, because it is more suit- 
able than gold for all kinds of 
business by which the working 
classes support themselves. Every 
stage in the processes of industry 
up to the point where wholesale 
dealings commence must be carried 
on with silver money. To any 
extent, therefore, to which Euro- 
pean capital may be applied to 
develop the natural resources of 
India, it is the silver and not the 
goid market which would be drawn 
upon Thus, if, say, 20 millions 
were subscribed by public com- 
panies for railway construction in 
India, only that part which might 
be spent on exported machinery 
or “plant,” and office rent and 
salaries in England, would be gold 
payments; the rest of the capital 
would be sent to India, and be 
spent in silver money on con- 
struction, working expenses, sal- 
aries, wages of labour, and so 
forth, to the proportion, perhaps, 
of half the whole capital sub- 
scribed. At the same time, gold 
money being current in India, a 
large part of the earnings of the 
railways would be taken in gold 
and be remitted, without loss on 
exchange, to England to pay the 
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shareholders’ dividends and other 
home charges. The more largely, 
therefore, gold comes into use in 
India for the payment of returns 
to investments, the more willing 
will English capitalists be to place 
their money in the country, and 
thereby contribute to enhance the 
value both of the labour and of 
the productions of the people, upon 
which their prosperity, and ours 
also, so much depends. The con- 
current circulation of gold and sil- 
ver money at market values may 
therefore be relied upon to increase 
the use of silver in India; for it 
must not be forgotten that it is 
the volume and the value of her 
exports, and the requirements of 
the people for that medium of ex- 
change, which is most in demand 
among them, and mot the exchange 
rate for silver in gold, which deter- 
mines whether the annual addi- 
tions made to the currency shall 
be large or small. 

The free coinage and circulation 
of both kinds of money on these 
terms secures to each its proper 
place in the mechanism of trade, 
and therefore each exerts its proper 
power on the determination of 
values. The limit of this power 
is fixed by the commercial value 
of each in its exchange with com- 
modities, and neither can, by any 
manipulation of the currency, be 
made (in the long-run) to buy com- 
modities of more value than itself. 
The more artificial a currency 
system is, the wider its valuations 
diverge from the commercial mean, 
and the more certain is it to be 
thrown into disorder by incessantly 
recurring discrepancies between 
the values it ordains and the values 
which commerce evolves. So far, 
then, as the rate of exchange is of 
importance, it will not be affected 
for the worse by the use of gold 
money in India. 

The Secretary of State will 
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cease to draw bills payable in 
silver money by the Government 
in India; the external trade will 
be carried on in terms of gold, 
and loss by exchange as far as 
foreign exchanges are concerned 
will be wiped out. On the other 
hand, as the India Office drawings 
will be made against the gold rev- 
enue of India—i.e., against money 
being daily added to the circulation 
from stocks already there—no more 
gold need be exported from the 
West to meet them than the Indian 
trade would require if such bills 
were not put on the market at all. 
The movement of both gold and 
silver to and fro will, as far as the 
State is concerned, be free from in- 
terference, and as at the same time 
there will be day by day an im- 
mense mass of money of both 
metals exchanging in India—so to 
speak—across the counter, at their 
intrinsic values, it will be the facts 
of commerce alone which will fix 
their relative values. The Indian 
dual currency will act as an equili- 
brating apparatus by the action of 
which the true rate of exchange 
will be certified for universal infor- 
mation ; for India will be in this 
peculiar position, that she will deal 
with silver-using countries on a 
silver basis, and with gold-using 
countries on a gold basis. Rupees 
being full-value coins will hold a 
par with Chinese or Mexican dol- 
lars, and the Indian sovereign will 
have a parity of value with the 
gold money of all European nations. 
The prices paid in her trade with 
either being settled in money of 
these descriptions, will correspond 
with the actual values of commo- 
dities in one another ; and as it is 
the values of commodities in gold 
and silver money respectively which 
settle the ratio of value for one 
metal in the other, we have in the 
system proposed for India every 
condition united which contributes 
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to the exact and regular evolution 
of the true, and therefore of the 
most profitable, rates of exchange 
for the money of India in that of 
every commercial nation in the 
world. 

The crucial point in this scheme 
for circulating gold and silver 
money at varying rates of exchange 
is the possibility of accurately 
ascertaining the value of rupees 
in sovereigns from day to day. 
The market rate for these ex- 
changes can only be ascertained 
by actual exchanges ;! but what- 
ever it may be, there is no fact 
more notorious or more easily as- 
certainable. Not a daily paper 
of importance appears in India 
without a quotation of the price 
of sovereigns in rupees. What 
every one knows, the Government 
can know with equal certainty. 
There is a risk, some think, of 
“bogus sales” for silver in gold 
being reported in order to influence 
the rate of conversion. Such 
manceuvres, however, can never 
succeed unless the commodity for 
sale is in the hands of a few, is 
limited in quantity, and buyers 
must buy within fixed limits of 
time. When the United States 
resumed cash payments after the 
civil war, Wall Street to some 
extent “cornered” the Treasury 
because it had a great command 
over the supply of gold, which was 
itself limited, while the paper 
under conversion was large in 
nominal value, and a time was 
fixed for the completion of its con- 
version into specie. All these 
conditions would be reversed in 
India. If “bogus sales” took 
place in one city, real sales would 
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take place in a hundred others. 
The stock of gold available for 
coinage is held by untold numbers 
of people scattered over the length 
and breadth of the land, and as 
the use of gold (except in the case 
of specific contract, and for the 
payment of a small part of the 
revenue) would be obligatory on 
no one, any combination directed 
to engross the supply of gold and 
disguise its real market value would 
collapse in .twenty-four hours. 
Any artificial appreciation of gold 
would be corrected at once by 
increased quantities being coined 
and put into circulation, and if 
it were unduly depreciated, then 
silver money — which under the 
scheme is legal tender without 
limit of amount—would be sub- 
stituted for it, until it recovered 
its proper place in the currency. 
We have seen “corners” in corn, 
cotton, copper, salt, coal, all fail, 
under circumstances much more 
favourable to success than can 
occur in India, and a “corner” 
in gold in that country is as lit- 
tle likely to succeed as elsewhere. 
The Treasury in the United States 
of America has had no difficulty 
during nearly two years in ascer- 
taining from day to day the value 
of silver in gold. If in order to 
purchase 54 millions of ounces of 
silver every year, at prices varying 
from week to week, the market 
rate can be ascertained with ease 
and exactness in Washington, 
what reason is there for asserting 
that it will be undiscoverable at 
Calcutta ? 

In order to establish a gold 
standard and maintain the circu- 
lation of gold money, it will be 





1 The popularity of gold money will ensure a large amount of business being 


done below legal-tender limit (Rs. 5000) by. rates agreed on for the occasion. 
Thus the rate will be evolved by innumerable transactions in as many parts of the 
country every week, and it will be impossible for the State rate to vary from the 


market rate without being exposed to immediate correction. 
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necessary to levy part of the 
revenue of India in gold, not by 
conversion of silver payments so 
much as by direct assessment. 
The receipts from opium, salt, 
sea-customs, and railways could 
be taken in gold money without 
interfering with existing contracts 
such as those under which the 
land-tax is collected. These would 
yield quite fifteen millions sterling, 
and provide nearly all that is want- 
ed for the home _ expenditure. 
Bills payable in gold would be 
drawn by the Secretary of State 
on India as Council drafts now 
are for silver, and in this way the 
whole of the gold revenue of the 
Government would go into circu- 
lation as fast as it might be levied, 
and would form a nucleus round 
which accretions of currency would 
form, fabricated (as the silver cur- 
rency now is) by contributions of 
individuals from their own stocks 
of gold. 

It is needless to add that “loss 
by exchange” would disappear 
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from the accounts; the gold 
revenue, although it might at first 
go no further than the silver 
revenue which it had superseded, 
would, as it rose in value, become 
more efficient in defraying the ex- 
penses of the Government than 
the latter as the single form of 
public income ever can become ; 
and every year that passes will 
prove it to be a lighter burden— 
instead of a heavier burden, as 
silver is—on the industries of the 
people. The finances of India, 
removed from a shifting founda- 
tion of silver and placed on a solid 
basis of gold, would afford protec- 
tion from that kind of disaster 
which a shilling-rupee implies ; 
while the contribution which India 
now makes to the ascendancy and 
influence of England as a power 
among the nations would be en- 
hanced by her credit in the money 
markets of the world, by the ex- 
pansion of her commerce and her 
political security. 
CrarmMonT DANIELL. 
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Tue public has long ago made up 
its mind that the travelling politi- 
cian is not an author to be trusted, 
and that the inevitable book which 
records his reflections might, for its 
views and conclusions, as well have 
been written before he took his 
staff in hand. He generally voyages 
in search of support for his cher- 
ished opinions, and it is very rarely 
indeed that he fails to find them 
corroborated to the full. To take 
one class that has of late afforded 
several instances —the politician 
who goes out to the East to satisfy 
himself of the despotic rule of the 
Anglo-Saxon over the hapless na- 
tives of Hindustan,—what cases of 
rampant cruelty are not constantly 
presenting themselves to his long- 
ing eyes; what instances of whole- 
sale injustice, of general demorali- 
sation from opium and sanitary 
enactments, are not brought under 
his immediate notice! He invaria- 
bly finds the country and the people 
all his fancy painted them; and 
the public acquainted with his 
speeches in the House, his letters 
in the press, or his contributions 
to the monthlies, can forecast with 
a close approach to accuracy what 
his book will contain before the 
author himself has stirred from his 
chimney-corner. Most of the re- 
cent ephemeral works of travel in- 
spire a doubt as to the general ex- 
istence of a capacity for accurate ob- 
servation—to put the mildest form 
upon the doubt raised ; but to reach 
the superlative degree of untrust- 
worthiness we must seek for it in 
the work of the political traveller. 

We are not sure whether we 
should cite the Hon. George Cur- 
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zon’s ‘ Persia’ as an exception to 
these remarks. The first glance at 
the book, however, shows that it is 
not one in which hasty impressions 
de voyage are still more cursorily 
recorded and rushed into type. 
Closer examination also satisfies us 
that Mr Curzon has applied him- 
self to mastering his subject ; that 
he has treated his personal obser- 
vations and conclusions on the spot 
with proper reserve, until he has 
tested them by the experience of 
authorities of longer standing, and 
in the light of all the collateral in- 
formation that could be brought to 
bear upon them. His method has 


been a laborious one ; has evidently 
entailed much patient research and 
the wading through a literature 
that has but little fascination for 
the Western mind; has led him 
not merely into one but into all de- 


partments of his subject ; and has 
induced him to aim at the highest 
ideal which any work of this kind 
can aspire to—to present a complete 
and perfect picture of country and 
people in their present condition, 
viewed in the reflection of the past 
and in the faint dawn of a future. 
Mr Curzon has done this as well as 
it can be done in two very bulky 
volumes ; and his work is the best 
and most complete book on any 
Asiatic State in our language, not 
even excepting our Indian empire, 
which has been so frequently de- 
lineated. 

Let no one, however, whose in- 
terest in Persia or the East is 
of that skin-deep character which 
marks a natural curiosity about 
foreign lands and strange peoples, 
sit lightly down to a cheerful per- 
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usal of Mr Curzon’s volumes. It 
is a work to be studied rather than 
to be read; to be consulted rather 
than to be dipped into. The author 
himself seems to have laid down 
his pen with a presentiment of 
sympathy for his readers, and ob- 
ligingly directs various sections 
of them to various chapters which 
will specially appeal to their respec- 
tive curiosity or tastes. And it is 
only by confining our attention to 
certain portions of these volumes 
that we can hope to arrive at an 
estimate of Mr Curzon’s work, or 
to convey to our readers some idea 
of the value of his researches. Pre- 
mising, therefore, that as regards 
information on almost all other 
points connected with the country 
Mr Curzon’s volumes are a mine of 
information, we shall confine our- 
selves to those chapters which bear 
more directly upon the present 
political condition of, and possible 
future before, the Persian empire. 

Steadily for more than half a 
century our own destinies in the 
East have been brought more and 
more into close relationship with 
the politics of Teheran, until the 
two have become so_ inextric- 
ably involved that their future 
courses are matters of mutual con- 
cern; and we on our side have 
come to recognise that we have 
certain well-defined imperial in- 
terests in the stability of the 
Shah’s government and the in- 
tegrity of his dominions. The 
far-reaching views of the first 
Napoleon brought Persia first 
within the range of European 
diplomacy, and the onward pro- 
gress of Russia has ever since 
compelled us to interest ourselves 
in the politics of Teheran, even 
though we have not always had 
the ability to influence them in 
the direction of our own policy. 
The jealousy between the East 
India Company and the Crown 
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has had an unfortunate influ- 
ence upon our Persian diplomacy. 
This jealousy, which very nearly 
wrecked Sir John Malcolm’s mis- 
sion to Persia in the beginning 
of the century, has perpetuated it- 
self in the arrangement under 
which our diplomatic relations 
with Persia are managed directly 
by the Foreign Office in London, 
instead of by the Viceroy in Cal- 
cutta, as common-sense would sug- 
gest, and as repeated experiences 
might have taught us to be 
the most natural and effective 
mode of securing our interests. It 
would be invidious to single out 
instances in which our interests in 
Persia have suffered from the want 
of a representative at Teheran 
who could fathom the oriental 
character and unravel the mazes 
of oriental intrigue. Apart alto- 
gether from the desirability of 
keeping the strands of our Asiatic 
policy as much together as possible, 
and in the hands of her Majesty’s 
Viceroy in Asia, it is much to be 
regretted that our Teheran legation 
should be closed against the special 
training and conspicuous ability of 
the Indian ‘“‘political” department. 

Our concern in Persian diplo- 
macy practically resolves itself into 
observation of the relations be- 
tween the Shah’s Government and 
its Russian neighbours on the 
north. With Turkey on the one 
side and Afghanistan on the other, 
the connection of the Persian 
Government rarely yields com- 
plications of more than domestic 
importance, nor is there any likeli- 
hood, unless impelled from without, 
of trouble springing up on either 
her eastern or western confines. 
The only recent difficulties on the 
Turco- Persian frontier have all 
arisen in consequence of European 
treaty rearrangements; and the 
boundary, though badly defined in 
many parts, is not likely to give 
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rise to serious disputes until some 
statesman with a sense of sym- 
metry attempts to rectify it. 
“Were not Turkey and Persia 
each so desperately afraid of war, 
and so apprehensive of unloosing 
the turbulent elements that at 
the best of times preserve but an 
ambiguous quietude in the border 
mountains, a state of affairs so ab- 
normal could not fail to lead to 
international conflict.” On the 
side of Afghanistan our position 
with regard to the Ameer makes 
Persia careful of how she commits 
herself in a quarter which formerly 
afforded the most favourable field 
for her intriguing proclivities. 
Since the settlement of the Seistan 
boundary dispute entirely to their 
own advantage, the Persians have 
had no overt grievances on the 
Afghan frontier. Whatever ulte- 
rior views of an eastward extension 
may be cherished—and it would be 
idle to suppose that all their old 
ambition has died out of the minds 
of Persian statesmen—these belong 
to the vague and undefined future, 
when some forward movement of 
their powerful northern neighbour 
shall cause an upheaval and dis- 
ruption of the existing Asiatic 
balance. At present Persian policy 
with regard to Afghanistan, except 
in regard to some detail or petty 
intrigue, is absorbed in the much 
greater subject of the relations of 
Russia and Persia. 

And year by year it is becoming 
more clear that Persia is the pivot 
upon which the destinies of West- 
ern Asia are likely to turn. By 
a bold assertion of our position in 
India, and by fearless and masterly 
diplomacy, we have rolled back 
from the gates of India the more 
immediate dangers of Russian ag- 
gression on the Afghan side. Our 
greatest anxieties with regard to 
Afghanistan are for the time less- 
ened by the speedy prospect of an 
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interview between the Ameer and 
Lord Roberts, and if no change in 
our present policy is brought about, 
we may reasonably hope that we 
shall be able to prevent that 
country from again becoming a 
source of menace and danger, even 
if we fall short of converting it 
into an effective “ buffer” against 
invasion from the north. But 
with so restless and enterprising a 
competitor as Russia, we must be 
ready to hold our own with her not 
in one quarter but in all. And 
the comparative security we now 
enjoy on the Afghan frontier can 
most profitably be employed in 
studying her aims in Persia, and 
in providing for our own interests 
against her preponderating influ- 
ence. Unfortunately for ourselves, 
Russia has advantages, both by 
her proximity and by long-estab- 
lished prescription, that will tax 
the utmost efforts of British states- 
manship to cope with. 

In many respects the position 
of Persia bears strong analogies to 
that of Egypt, with the exception 
in Egypt’s favour that the Otto- 
man claims of sovereignty afford 
some guarantee against her easy ab- 
sorption by a foreign Power. Both 
are the possessors of a great and 
coveted highway, for it is through 
Persia that Russia's natural route 
towards the Indian Ocean lies. 
Both are second-rate States, non- 
effective in themselves in any 
struggle with the greater Powers. 
Persia, too, as well as Egypt, until 
Britain took her by the hand, has 
all the elements of social, moral, 
and material decadence actively at 
work. In both countries European 
Powers have actively exerted them- 
selves to establish a paramount in- 
fluence. And we might even push 
the parallel to the length of saying 
that both Governments have been 
exploited quite as much as has 
been good for their resources. 
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The inevitable smash which came 
for Egypt has, however, been the 
making of the country, and under 
British auspices the framework of 
a new and powerful State is being 
raised out of the ruins of Ismail’s 
Government. But it would be a 
rash prophecy to predict that any 
such good fortune would be likely 
to befall Persia in the event of its 
kingdom and finances collapsing. 
On the contrary, both the inde- 
pendence of Persia itself and the 
peace of Western Asia seem to 
be altogether bound up in the 
country being preserved on its 
present footing. 

In every oriental despotism the 
character of the sovereign and the 
nature of his surroundings are 
political circumstances of the first 
importance, and the chapters which 
Mr Curzon devotes to the Court 
and Government of Teheran are 
among the most instructive as 
well as interesting portions of 
these volumes. With Nasir-ed-din 
Shah we have a better acquaint- 
ance than with any other Eastern 
monarch. Thrice he has visited 
Europe, attracting much attention 
and creating not a little amuse- 
ment and scandal in its gayest 
capitals. The result of these 
visits apparently will have more 
influence upon the future of the 
Persian throne than its immediate 
occupant. Beyond amusing him- 
self, it does not appear that Nasir- 
ed-din has derived any solid bene- 
fits from his European tours, and 
such innovations as they have 
led him to introduce are of a fan- 
tastic rather than of a_ useful 
character. Yet it is a decided 
gain to a nation when a ruler 
breaks through the reserve of ages, 
and enters into the comity of civi- 
lised Courts. Both his clergy and 
his seraglio were obstinately op- 
posed to his leaving the kingdom, 
and the people grumbled at the 
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extravagant purchases which he 
made abroad. Probably all the 
direct return the Shah himself has 
received has been in a certain 
amount of prestige, due, as Mr 
Curzon tells us, ‘‘ to the sentiment 
which he has taken care to diffuse 
among his subjects, that the 
princes of Christendom vie with 
each other in anxiety to entertain 
so great a potentate and squabble 
for the honour of his alliance.” It 
is also significant of his well-estab- 
lished power that he would dare to 
take such a step, which no previous 
ruler of Persia could have ventured 
upon without removing all possible 
competitors for the throne out of 
the way. Unquestionably Persia 
has gained in internal stability 
under the present reign, and has 
profited to some extent by her 
intercourse with Russia and other 
European States; and it is to the 
credit of Nasir-ed-din that if he 
has not done much to aid progress, 
he has at least refrained from using 
his influence to obstruct it. The 
Shah is a perfect type of his race, 
whose qualities are thus tersely 
summed up by Mr Curzon: “The 
Kajars have, indeed, been mainly 
distinguished for five character- 
istics which have been uniformly 
noticeable in princes of the blood 
—a genius for paternity, a fairly 
high level of intelligence, hand- 
some features, sporting instincts, 
and a remorseless economy.” We 
shall cite at length Mr Curzon’s 
character of him in his capacity as 
‘a monarch and a statesman :”— 


“ Here he possesses many excellent 
business qualities, and betrays a vora- 
cious appetite for any and every 
affair of State. Rising early in the 
morning, he devotes the afternoon to 
audience with his Ministers and to 
matters of State. The smallest de- 
tail is submitted to him, and is not 
decided except upon his authority ; 
his Ministers disavow all initiative, 
and tremble at any executive re- 
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sponsibility. Imperious, diligent, and 
fairly just, the Shah is in his own 
person the sole arbiter of Persia’s 
fortunes. All policy emanates from 
him. He supervises every depart- 
ment with a curiosity that requires 
to be constantly appeased ; and his 
attention both to foreign and domestic 
politics is constant and unremitting. 
There is a consensus of opinion in 
Persia that he is the most competent 
man in the country, and the best 
ruler that it can produce. Nor will 
any one deny him the possession of 
patriotism and of a genuine interest 
in the welfare of the nation. He is, 
however, placed in a most unfortunate 
situation by the rivalry of Great 
Britain and Russia; while he is 
further impeded by the intrigues that 
swarm about the Court and person of 
the monarch, by a tendency natural 
to humanity, and particularly to a 
man who has passed the middle of 
life, to let things abide in his time, 
and by a sense of powerlessness against 
the petrified ideas and prejudices of 
an oriental people.” 


Having said so much, Mr Curzon 


has summed up the best part of 


the Shah’s capabilities. For the 
rest he is little qualified to grapple 
with any difficulty outside the 
routine incidents of his rule. He 
is not the sort of monarch who 
would be likely to successfully 
cope with a revolution or stem an 
invasion from outside. He has 
but little of the decided character 
and determined will of his neigh- 
bour Abdurrahman of Afghani- 
stan, and the best hope for Persia 
during his reign rests in his not 
being brought face to face with any 
extraordinary difficulty, and in his 
escaping greater pressure from out- 
side than he can yield to with some 
show of dignity and independence. 

At the Shah’s time of life the 
question of the succession becomes 
of vital interest, and the reports 
which have reached this country 
regarding the heir-apparent have 
not been altogether reassuring to 
the interests of Great Britain. 
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Both his disposition and his capa- 
city have been spoken of in a some- 
what depreciatory fashion, and his 
proclivity towards the side of 
Russia has been generally asserted. 
We turn with interest to Mr Cur- 
zon’s account of the Vali Ahd, 
whose personal acquaintance he 
had an opportunity of making dur- 
ing his sojourn in Persia. In spite 
of Mr Curzon’s courteous criticism 
of the prince, we cannot say that 
his character constitutes a great 
guarantee for the future of Persia. 
He is, Mr Curzon says, “a man of 
good intelligence and considerable 
instruction, being well read in his- 
tory, professing an interest in bot- 
any, and being withal of an ami- 
able and unassuming disposition.” 
From his long residence at Azar- 
baijan he has been necessarily 
brought into close contact with 
the Russians, and we need scarcely 
seek to disguise the fact that they 
have succeeded in drawing him 
towards their interest, and have 
turned to account the necessitous 
position in which he is kept by the 
Shah. As Mr Curzon admits, the 
Vali Ahd is in every sense “a dark 
horse,” but there is very little rea- 
son to hope that the Government of 
Persia will be strengthened when the 
reins of power fall into his hands. 
Of his other brother, the Zil-es- 
Sultan, an elder son of the Shah 
by an inferior wife, who has been 
passed over in the succession, 
European travellers in the East 
have seen and heard much. For 
some time he was certainly the 
most conspicuous character in 
Persia, and looked upon by many 
as the future hope of the country. 
But, in a nation like Persia, so 
brilliant and conspicuous a career 
could have but one termination, 
and the Zil fell a victim to the 
Court intrigues and was disgraced. 
Mr Curzon does not seem favour- 
ably disposed to the Zil, but even 
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in his qualified praise of his capa- 
bilities we find corroboration for 
the belief that he is a man who has 
a future before him, and who will 
yet probably influence the destinies 
of Persia for good or evil. In spite 
of Mr Ourzon’s conclusion that the 
Zil “‘can no longer be regarded as 
a competitor for the throne, or as 
a formidable factor in the political 
future of Persia,” we extract the 
following sketch of him, which 
contrasts strongly with the colour- 
less character of his brother the 
heir-apparent :— 

“The shadow of the king is short 
of stature, unusually corpulent for his 
years, and is a chronic sufferer from 
gout. A defect in one of his eyes 
detracts from the smart appearance 
that he has commonly been made to 
present in photographs ; and his fea- 
tures wear an expression of mingled 
bonhomie and astuteness. Upon the 
present occasion he looked pallid and 
far from well. He talked a great 
deal in Persian, with a very rapid 
flow of language and constant laugh- 
ter. Beginning with the stereotyped 
conversational overture that he al- 
ways had been and would be the 
friend of England, which was the 
centre of civilisation, and to whose 
interests he had devoted his life, he 
went on to say that he thought Lord 
Salisbury’s Government the best in 
the world, and hoped it would remain 
in office for ever. On the other 
hand, he considered Lord Randolph 
Churchill not too loyal, and rather 
troublesome. I asked him what they 
would do with him in Persia. He 
replied, with some discretion, that a 
course of office might be expected to 
have a steadying effect. He added 
that he took in fifteen English as 
well as French, German, and Russian 
newspapers, and that he employed a 
special translator for the purpose. 
Turning the conversation on to general 
politics, with which he seemed credit- 
ably familiar, and on to the chances 
of peace and war, he expressed senti- 
ments unfavourable to the two great- 
est neighbouring Powers. On _ the 
other hand, he told a Russian officer 
of my acquaintance upon one occasion 
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that he was eagerly awaiting the 
Russians ; and Mr Stack, in his ex- 
cellent book, relates a story that casts 
similar doubt upon his Anglophile 
professions. It is supposed that his 
general predisposition is in favour of 
the English as against their rivals, 
but that expediency recommends an 
application of the same compliments 
to both. He then proceeded to pass 
an elaborate panegyric on the good 
government of the Shah, under whose 
administration life and property were 
secured, and no one was oppressed or 
murdered (an example which, in these 
respects, it is not still not too late for 
the prince to follow). Persia he de- 
picted as ‘ hungering and thirsting for 
civilisation,’ emotions of very dubious 
existence which I question if the Zil 
would lift a little finger to appease.” 


Without laying much stress up- 
on the Zil’s complaisant desire to 
make himself agreeable to his visi- 
tor, there seems to be every reason 
to suppose that the Prince has in- 
terested leanings towards the Eng 
lish. The fact that the Vali Ahd 
leans upon Russia is enough to 
turn the Zil’s thoughts towards 
English support, even without any 
serious intention of competing for 
the succession. Though for a time 
under an eclipse, it would be a de- 
cided mistake to omit the Zil and 
his aspirations from any forecast of 
the political future of Persia. The 
Naib-es-Sultanieh, the third grown- 
up son of the Shah, who is at the 
head of the Persian army, is, ac- 
cording to Mr Curzon, deficient in 
capacity or political influence, and, 
except for the importance attach- 
ing to his military rank, fills no 
part on the public stage. We may 
assume, then, that on the death of 
the Shah, the succession will fall 
to the Vali Ahd, a prince inclined 
to favour the Russian policy, and 
who in her hands will be a more or 
less pliable tool, according to the 
moderation and skill with which 
she enforces her demands. Should 
the aggressive character of Russian 
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policy create an opposition in the 
country, its natural centre would 
be found in the Zil-es-Sultan, and 
its natural leanings would be to- 
wards British support. 

Turning to the statesmen and 
Ministers by whom the Shah is 
surrounded, there is none at the 
present moment of whom it might 
be predicted that he would be of 
importance in any critical conjunc- 
ture. The chief Minister, the 
Amin-es-Sultan—who, like so many 
leading oriental statesmen, is of an 
Armenian strain— has impressed 
all who have met him with his 
adaptability more than with his 
force of character. He revealed 
himself to Mr Curzon as an Anglo- 
phile and a friend to liberty and 
progress ; but his influence is only 
the reflection of his office, and he 
has to face the opposition of the 
older and more conservative coun- 
sellors of the Shah. Since the re- 
cent death of Yahia Khan, one of 
Russia’s most ardent supporters, 
there is no other statesman who 
interests us except Hasan Ali 
Khan, the Amir-i-Nizam, whom 
Mr Curzon indicates as a likely 
Grand Vizier on the accession of 
the heir-apparent, and who is 
chiefly remarkable as an excellent 
provincial administrator. As Per- 
sian ambassador at Paris, he has 
gained some knowledge of Western 
civilisation ; but his advanced age 
is somewhat against the possibility 
of his playing a foremost part in 
coming events in Persia. 

Autocratic as is the Shah’s gov- 
ernment, there are still some limi- 
tations which may be taken into 
account in any speculations as to 
the future of the country. Chief 
among these we would place the 
power of Islam, which, although it 
makes itself felt in Persia in a man- 
ner different from that in which it 
is exerted in most other Muham- 
madan States, is nevertheless aforce 
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which would have to be reckoned 
with in times of radical change. 
Mr Curzon, as it seems to us, 
scarcely takes sufficient account of 
the fanaticism inherent in the 
Shiahsect and its conservative char- 
acter where its sectarian position 
and privileges are concerned. The 
present Kajar dynasty of Persia 
have no religious claims upon the 
allegiance of their subjects beyond 
community of faith. They have no 
professions to be Khalifs, or Seyids, 
or even shadowy successors of the 
Imaums, like the Sufavi sovereigns. 
The Shah reigns as a purely secular 
monarch, and his relations with 
the Shiah hierarchy scarcely admit 
of definition. But the power of the 
Ulema is there all the same, and if 
it is not more manifest, it is owing 
to the prudence of the present sove- 
reign in avoiding all causes of con- 
flict. We have recently seen, in 
connection with the unfortunate 
tobacco monopoly, how strong a 
popular influence is wielded by the 
mollahs when they have a scrap of 
the Faith to fall back upon—an in- 
fluence before which both the Shah 
and the foreign concessionaires had 
to abandon their position. But 
what we have yet to find out is 
whether the Persian Shiahs will 
tamely submit to the absorption of 
their country by an infidel Power, 
or whether the Ulema will seek to 
save the door of Islam from the 
foot of the Kafir by preaching a 
jehad of resistance. If we could 
obtain satisfactory assurance upon 
this score, we should feel that we 
had got nearer to the kernel of the 
Persian problem. 

Unfortunately, neither Mr Cur- 
zon nor any other recent authority 
on Persia is able to cast a very cer- 
tain light upon this point. We 
may assume that all sects of Mu- 
hammadans view with abhorrence 
their transfer from a Moslem to a 
Christian Government, and would 
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resist such a revolution wherever 
practicable. But on the supposi- 
tion that Persia is destined to fall, 
if not under the actual rule, at least 
under the paramount influence, of 
either Russia or England, are there 
any considerations which might be 
supposed to direct the preference of 
the Persian Shiah? Russia, in the 
Zast as in Europe, is known as 
the great enemy of Islam, the 
covetous aspirant to the capital of 
the Caliph, and to his European 
and Asiatic dominions. This, how- 
ever, is not very likely to prejudice 
the Persian Ulema against her, as 
they look upon the Sultan as the 
head of the hated Sunnis, whom 
they regard with not less hostility 
than they do the Christians them- 
selves. Then, too, Russia has al- 
ready annexed a number of the 
smaller Muhammadan States in 
Central Asia, where she has to all 
appearances succeeded in establish- 


ing a concordat with the Moslem 


populations. We do not exactly 
know the relations between Russia 
and the mollahs in the annexed 
khanates, nor must we accept with- 
out reservation the assertions which 
are frequently made regarding the 
loyalty of the Central Asian Mus- 
sulmans for the government of the 
White Czar; but we may safely 
assume that there has been nothing 
in the administration of Russia in 
Central Asia to raise suspicions of 
religious oppression or persecution 
in the minds of the Persian Shiahs. 
On the other hand, England is 
identified in the Persian mind with 
the interests of the Sunnis — the 
protector of the Sunni Caliph at 
Constantinople, the natural enemy 
of Persia; the paramount of the 
Sunni kingdom of Afghanistan; the 
head of millions of the Sunni faith 
in India. Taking these considera- 
tions into account, we have some 
reason for supposing that if it were 
the destiny of Persia to fall under 
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Western sway, the preference of 
Shiahism would incline towards 
Russia rather than England. 

The elaborate chapter which Mr 
Curzon devotes to British and 
Russian policy in Persia contains 
in itself the essence of his two 
volumes, and ‘the conclusions to 
which his preceding researches 
naturally lead up. Mr Curzon 
clearly realises the dangers which 
threaten the integrity of Persia, 
and through Persia the British 
empire in the East; but whether 
from a happy optimism which is 
not without its influence upon his 
views, or from a dread of being 
classed as a “ Russophobist,” he 
speaks less strongly than the facts 
which he adduces speak for him. 
But his own volumes indicate 
as plainly as possible the open 
door which Persia offers to the 
Russian advance, and it is the one 
along her lengthy line of Asiatic 
frontier that Britain will have the 
greatest difficulty in closing against 
her. Our Persian diplomacy has 
all along been a more or less hope- 
less struggle: the time may come 
when it will be an impossibility. 
The fact that we have so long 
been able to maintain friendly 
relations with Persia rests upon a 
vice in the national character 
which Mr Curzon is almost tempt- 
ed to laud as a virtue. 


“ With one gift only,” says he, “can 
they be credited on a truly heroic 
scale ; and this, though it may endear 
them to the student of human nature 
as a fine art, will excite the stern 
repugnance of the moralist. I allude 
to their faculty for what a Puritan 
might call mendacious, but what I 
prefer to style imaginative, utterance. 
This is inconceivable and enormous. 
After being in Persia, one is tempted 
to think that Epimenides must have 
mistaken the subjects of his famous 
aphorism. Notwithstanding long ex- 
perience, this accomplishment never 
fails to startle, and sometimes even 
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to bewilder; and it divests nine- 
tenths of a Persian’s assurances of the 
smallest value. I am convinced that 
a true son of Iran would sooner lie 
than tell the truth, and that he feels 
twinges of desperate remorse when, 
upon occasions, he has thoughtlessly 
strayed into veracity. Yet they are 
an agreeable people — agreeable to 
encounter, agreeable to associate 
with, perhaps not least agreeable to 
leave behind.” 


It is by the mendacity and false 
pliability of the Persian Govern- 
ment that our friendly relations 
with it have all along been sup- 
ported, and this fact furnishes the 
explanation of how it comes about 
that while maintaining cordial 
terms with the Court of Teheran, 
we have been able to do so little 
towards really strengthening our 
position. 

From the relative positions of 
the two great Powers, a degree 
of influence must naturally be, 
accorded to Russia at Teheran 
which only a settled distrust in 
her designs would serve to coun- 
teract; and even if the Shah’s 
Government were convinced that 
Russia was steadily working to 
sap its power and absorb its terri- 
tory, it would still be obliged to 
temporise and feign acquiescence, 
Only on the strength of a defensive 
alliance with England could Persia 
venture to take up a firm attitude 
towards her northern neighbour. 
But Persia has asked for no such 
alliance; it is very questionable 
whether England would proffer it ; 
and the arrangement is one that 
could only be possible if the Persian 
_ power were in critical extremity. 

In the very succinct view of 
the Russian encroachments which 
Mr Curzon presents, the reader 
cannot fail to be struck not less 
by the persistent steadiness with 
which the Northern Power is 
pressing forward to the heart of 
the Shah’s kingdom, than by the 
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solid fashion in which it is consoli- 
dating its recent acquisitions as a 
basis for future aggression. These 
acquisitions have been made “ piece 
by piece, partly by open war and 
partly by furtive nibbling.” The 
treaty of Gulistan in 1813 gave 
Russia the Caucasian provinces of 
Persia, the ports of Baku and 
Derbend, and excluded Persian 
armed vessels from the Caspian. 
The treaty of Turkomanchai in 
1828 confirmed these conquests, 
and ceded in addition a portion of 
Persia’s Armenian remnants, as 
well as a war indemnity of 
three and a half millions sterling. 
Then came the recent Transcaspian 
aggressions, the Tekke -Turkoman 
campaign of Skoboleff, and the 
advance of the Russians towards 
Merve and Sarrakhs, culminating 
in the Akhal Boundary Treaty of 
1881, which lopped off extensive 
tracts of Persian border-lands, and, 
what was worse, seated Russia in ef- 
fective strength upon the northern 
border of Khorassan. It may be 
asked why Persia did not offer a 
more strenuous resistance to these 
annexations ? But she was in no 
position to enter into a hostile 
discussion with Russia; the ‘de- 
mands made by the latter were 
ostensibly moderate, thcugh vitally 
important to her in view of future 
operations; and the traditional 
Persian policy of throwing over a 
part of the cargo to save the ship 
naturally recommended itself to 
the Shah and his counsellors. 
And, to tell the truth, it is doubt- 
ful whether England at the time 
could have given him any effective 
countenance. Along with the 
Turkoman border of Persia, Af- 
ghan territory was alike menaced 
by the Russian inroad, and all our 
energies had to be concentrated 
upon safeguarding our more im- 
mediate interests in that quarter. 
With the conversion of the 
28 
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Caspian Sea into a Russian lake, 
Russia became mistress of a stra- 
tegical position which enables her 
at any time to completely domin- 
ate Northern Persia. 


“Tt cannot be denied, therefore,” 
says Mr Curzon, “that the military 
position of Russia along the entire 
northern frontier of Persia, from the 
Aras to the Tejend, is one of over- 
whelming superiority : she overlaps 
1000 miles of border, at every point 
of which she is in a condition to 
threaten and to sustain her threats 
by armed force. From her military 
stations at Tiflis and Erivan, she can 
easily overrun Azerbijan. Her com- 
mand of the Caspian enables her to 
dictate to the capital. Her new rail- 
way in Transcaspia, which, to a weaker 
Power than herself, would be a source 
of danger from a stronger Power than 
Persia, enables her to do exactly what 
she pleases with Khorassan. The 
only Persian troops of any value in 
the capital are the so-called Cossack 
regiments under Russian officers ; and 
in the event of political convulsion, it 
is doubtful whether they would not 
prefer the country of their uniform 
to the country of their birth. When- 
ever Russia desires to enforce with 
peculiar emphasis some diplomatic 
demand at Teheran, a mere enumera- 
tion of the Russian garrisons within 
a few hundred miles of the Persian 
capital is enough to set the Council 
of Ministers quaking, and to make 
the Sovereign himself think twice.” 


The important feature in the 
situation is the Transcaspian rail- 
way, which, in addition to enabling 
Russia to speedily mass armies at 
any point on the Persian frontier 
which it may be her object to 
attack, is doing a not less useful 
work for her in bringing the natives 
of the northern provinces under 
her commercial sway and within 
the influence of her zealous agents. 
From Askabad, Mr Curzon informs 
us, a steady flow of presents is 
converting the khans and chieftains 
across the border into Russian 
vassals and agents; and there is 
every reason to believe that the 
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Persians contiguous to the frontier, 
who know Russia only as a friendly 
and beneficent Power, would have 
little scruples about transferring 
their allegiance to her in the case 
of any dynastic convulsion at the 
capital. And while the railway 
is thus doing an important diplo- 
matic work, its strategical value 
to Russia in the event of any con- 
test with Persia cannot be over- 
estimated. It is thus tersely 
summed up by Mr Curzon :— 


“The Transcaspian railway can 
bring to the point of detrainment the 
forces alike of Transcaspia and of 
Turkestan ; the battalions of Samar- 
kand can unite with those of Merve, 
Kizil Arvat, and Askabad; and in 
admitting a caution that would in 
reality be superfluous, I can see no 
reason why a Russian army of 10,000 
men should not be in bloodless occu- 
pation of Meshed within three weeks 
of the commencement of hostilities.” 


We may also remark that the 
Black and Caspian Seas are now 
connected by railway, and that 
the railway system of Russia will 
speedily be brought into corre- 
spondence with her Asiatic lines, 
thus enabling her to strengthen 
her armies in the East by what she 
can spare from her European gar- 
risons with little loss of time. 

The conclusion forced upon us is 
that sooner or later the northern 
provinces of Persia are destined 
to fall under Russian domination, - 
and that diplomatic efforts to pre- 
serve them for the Shah’s Govern- 
ment may retard their annexation, 
but cannot ultimately avert their 
cession. The time has gone by 
for authoritatively interfering with 
Russian progress in these regions. 
Only in the event of a general war 
in Western Asia, a war in which 
the Muhammadan Powers of Tur- 
key, Persia, and Afghanistan, with 
the assistance of a British army, 
would be arrayed against Russian 
aggression—a very improbable 
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conjuncture—is there any chance 
of Russia being compelled to aban- 
don her vantage-ground, and desist 
from her designs upon the Shah’s 
territories. Such a combination 
may apparently be left out of ac- 
count. The fears and jealousy of 
Persia will continue to debar her 
from entering into any effective 
alliances that would enable her to 
safeguard the integrity of her terri- 
tories. For our own part, how- 
ever much we may regret that long 
years of unmasterly inaction at 
Teheran have deprived us of the 
power of aiding Persia in the 
struggle with Russian covetousness 
in the North, we are obliged to re- 
cognise that the matter is outside 
our sphere of control. And along 
with this admission comes the im- 
portant question, What vital inter- 
ests do we still possess in Persia 
which we can reasonably hope to 
maintain, and which it would be 
worth hazarding a quarrel with 


our great Northern rival to pre- 
serve? For some years past, more 
especially under Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, these interests have 
become more clearly defined, and 
have been reduced to more practic- 


able form. Roughly stated, our 
sphere of action in Persia now 
amounts to keeping Russia aloof 
from the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, and to limiting her 
annexations to the provinces of 
Northern Persia. Mr Curzon in- 
dicates a line drawn across Persia 
from Seistan on the east vid Ker- 
man and Yezd to Isfahan, and 
prolonged westward to Burujird, 
Hamadan, and Kermanshah, as 
the boundary “south of which no 
hostile influence should be toler- 
ated.” As a general expression of 
the sphere of influence which Eng- 
land considers necessary to retain 
under herself, this division may be 
accepted, but it is obvious that 
any movement of Russia into 
Khorassan would necessitate a re- 
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arrangement of the Afghan bound- 
ary-line, and very likely the resto- 
ration to the Ameer of a consid- 
erable part of the territory which 
was awarded to Persia under the 
Seistan settlement. For the rest, if 
we can effectually keep back Russia 
from the Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean, the exact points at 
which we lay down the limits of her 
advance are not a matter of special 
weight, except in so far as they may 
serve to secure for ourselves proper 
strategical advantages. 

But unless Russia sees the way 
clear before her as far as the In- 
dian Ocean, we may readily believe 
that prudential considerations will 
make her regulate the steps by 
which she continues her further 
absorption of Persian territory. 
Without a seaport and arsenal in 
the south, every verst which she 
advances into Persian soil detracts 
from the almost impregnable posi- 
tion which she now occupies on the 
frontier. In all her previous ad- 
vances in Asia her left flank has 
rested on her own territory. If 
she enters Persia, she has a Power 
on each side of her upon whose 
friendship she cannot calculate, 
and whose hostility she has every 
reason to anticipate, in a time of 
difficulty. In all her other ad- 
vances she could look forward to a 
goal of safety. In Persia, when 
she has pushed her aggression to 
its utmost limits, she has before 
her the naval Power of Great 
Britain. Anxious as Russia no 
doubt is to obtain an outlet on the 
Indian Ocean, she will calculate 
well the risks of weakening her 
present position and the chances 
of collision with Great Britain be- 
fore committing herself to a south- 
ern progress through Persia, and 
weakening her present unassailable 
position on the frontier. The 
chances are in favour of her pursu- 
ing her present policy of “‘nibbling” 
until some internal convulsion in 
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Persia, or some emergency in which 

sritish resources are otherwise en- 
grossed, affords a safe opportunity 
of playing for higher stakes. 

It is in the chance of the latter 
event occurring that our main anx- 
ieties connected with the subject 
centre. Since Mr Curzon’s book 
was published a change has come 
over the political situation in Eng- 
land, which is only too likely to be 
speedily reflected in our foreign re- 
lations. The prospect of a Liberal 
Cabinet, guided by Mr Gladstone, 
will be the signal for all the hostile 
agencies in the East, which have 
been held in check with a firm 
hand by the Salisbury Government, 
again coming into play. The ques- 
tion of the frontier in the Pamirs 
has been again raised by Russia 
with redoubled activity, and will 
now be more difficult than ever 
to settle since the St Petersburg 
Ministers know that they will 
have Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet to 
negotiate with. We may expect 
that advantage will be taken 
of the Gladstonian Government, 
however brief its term of office may 
be, to put forth renewed activity 
along the whole Russian frontier 
in Asia, and to revive all the in- 
trigues that have been repressed 
by Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
We need not adduce possible causes 
of collision between ourselves and 
Russia, which have only been wait- 
ing for the return of the Liberals 
to power to find expression ; but 
the position of Afghanistan, though 
secure enough when safeguarded 
by a Conservative Government, is 
of itself enough to cause grave anx- 
iety. Serious as the Hazara re- 
bellion seems to be, it is quite 
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within the Ameer’s power to sup- 
press it and to restore order to the 
country ; but if the Russians, en- 
couraged by Mr Gladstone’s ro- 
turn to office, venture to coun- 
tenance the rebels, the situation 
may become too serious for the 
Ameer’s resources to deal with. 
But what is of most consequence 
to us is the influence which the 
return of Mr Gladstone to power 
may have upon the Ameer him- 
self. Abdurrahman knows well 
enough that he can pin no faith to 
Liberal policy ; that Mr Gladstone 
would have no hesitation in sacri- 
ficing both him and the engage- 
ments of the Indian Government 
towards Afghanistan, if the sur- 
render would serve the purposes of 
his party ; and that very likely he 
will now be played with and led 
on to his ruin, as Shere Ali was 
led on by Lord Northbrook and 
the Liberal Cabinet of the day. 
This knowledge will not make the 
Ameer the more pliable in the 
hands of the Indian Government, 
and Lord Roberts will have no easy 
task in persuading Abdurrahman 
to place implicit confidence in the 
good faith and integrity of the 
English Government as at present 
directed. There are many dis- 
quieting circumstances connected 
with our position in Asia, which 
will always continue to excite the 
anxiety and demand the close 
attention of statesmen in this 
country; but the event most omin- 
ous to our interests in Asia, as else- 
where, is unquestionably the return, 
if even for the briefest season, of 
Mr Gladstone to a position in which 
he will be able to influence the 
foreign policy of Great Britain. 
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